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LITERATURE OF EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PART IV. 

ON THE LITERATURE OF THE SECOND HALF OK 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


CHAPTER J. 

mSI-ORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROJ'JS, FROM 1650 TO Hon 

Section I. 

Dutch Scholars — Jesuit and Jansenlst Phllologcrs — iMphin Editions — 
French Scholars — English Scholure — Bentley. 

1. The death of Salmasius about the beginning of thin 
period left a chasm in ciitical literature which 
no one was equal to fill. But the nearest to 
this giant of philology was James Frederic °“ ov ” 
Gronovius, a native of Hamburg, but drawn, like several 
more of his countrymen, to the universities of Holland, 
the peculiarly learned state of Europe through the seven- 
teenth century. The principal labours of Gronovius 
were those of correcting the text of Latin writers ; in 
Greek wo find very little due to him.* His notes form 
an useful and considerable part of those which are col- 
lected in what are generally styled the Variorum edi- 
tions, published, chiefly after 1660, by the Hutch book- 

“ Balllet, Critiques Crnnmuirien*, a 546. BlouiA Blogr. tluiv. 

VOL. IV. B 
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GRONOVIUS — GRJ2 VIUS — VOSSIUS. Pabt IV. 


Hellers. These contain selections from the older critics. 
Home of thorn, especially those first edited, indifferently 
tuado and often mutilated ; others with more attention 
to preserve entire the original notes. These, however, 
are for the most part only critical, as if explanatory ob- 
servations wore below the notice of an editor ; though, 
as Le Olerc says, those of Manutius on Cicero’s epistles 
cost him much more time than modern editors have 
given to their conjectures. 41 In general, the Variorum 
editions wero not groatly prized, with the exception of 
those by the two Gronovii and Grsovius. 1 

2. The place of the elder Gvonovius, in the latter part 
James of this present period, was filled by his son. 
Uronovina. j ames Gronovius, by indefatigable labour, and 
by a greater number of editions which hear his name, 
may be reckoned, if not a greater pliilologer, one not 
less celebrated than his father. Tie was at least a bettor 
Greek critic, and in this language, though far below 
those who were about to arise, and who did in fact 
eclipse him long before his death, Bentley and B inman, 
q K he kept a high place for several years.' 1 Gm- 

nP ' 1,,s ' vius, another German, whom the Butch uni- 
versities had attracted aud retained, contributed to the 
Variorum editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an 
erudition not less copious than that of any contemporary 
scholar. 

H. The philological character of Gerard Vossius liim- 
isiuu- self, if we might believe some partial testimo- 

Vossius. nice, fell short of that of his son Isaac ; whose 
oliservations on 1’omponius Mela, and an edition of 
Catullus, did him extraordinary credit, and have placed 
him among the first philologers of this age. He was of 
a more lively genius, and perhaps hardly less erudition, 
than hit: father, but with a paradoxical judgment, and 
has certainly rendered much less service to letters.' An- 
other son of a great father, Nicolas Heinsius, has by none 
been placed on a level with him; but his editions of 
Prudent ius and Claudian are better than any that had 
preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in classical literature. 

* Parrbastana, l. 233. raalriens, n. 604. 

* A list of the Variorum editions will d Baillet, n. 648. Niceron, U. 17T 
b* found In Baillet. Critiques qpun- • Nlcerun, vol. silt- 
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A writer as late as 1714 complains, that only modem 
books of Latin were taught in the schools, ucumeot 
and that the students in the universities do- Ocnuau 
spised all grammatical learning. The study learu1 "*- 
“ not of our own language, which we entirely neglect, 
but of Fieueli,” he reckons among the causes of this 
decay in ancient learning ; tho French translations of 
I lie classics led many to imagine that the original could 
be dispensed with.' Ezekiel Spanheim, envoy 
from tho court of Brandenburg to that of Louis k ei ™‘ 
XIV., was a distinguished exception; his edition of 
Julian, and his notes on sovoral other writers, attest an 
extensive learning, which has still piescrvcd his name 
in honour. As the century drew nigh to its i lose, Ger- 
many began to rc\ ivo ; a few men of real philological 
learning, especially Fabricius, appeared as lioraldR of 
those greater names which adorn her literary annals in 
the next age. 

5. The Jesuits had long been conspicuously the classi- 
cal scholars of Franco ; in tlioir colleges tho JPHUlt f0l . 
purest, and most elegant Latinity was supposed J«w» *« 

to be found; they had early cultivated these r ““* 
graces of litcratuie, while all polite wiitingwas confined 
to the Latin language, and they still pieservcd them in 
its comparative disuse. “ The Jesuits,” JIuet says, 
“ write and speak Latin well, but their style is almost 
always loo rhetorical. This is ow ing to their keeping 
regencies [an usual phrase for academical exercisesj from 
their eaily youth, which causes them to speak incessantly 
in public, and become accustomed to a sustained and 
polished style, above the tone of common subjects.” *■ 
Jouvancy , whose Latin orations were published in 1700 
has had no equal, if wo may trust a panegyrist, since 
Maffei and Murotus.* 1 

6. The .Tansenists appeared ready at one time to wrest 
this palm fioin their inveterate foes. Lancelot Port Koya i 
threw some additional lustre round Port Eoyal *nJor^ 
by tho Latin and Greek grammars, which are 

more frequently called by the name of that famous clois- 
ter than by his own. Both were received with great 
approbation in the French schools, except, I suppose, 

* Burckhardt, Be Bingos I^atina* 8 Huetlana, p. Yl. 
bod ip negtacts Causis Oratlo, p. 34. b Hiogr. Univ. 

Bo 
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where the Jesuits predominated, and their reputation 
lasted for many years. They were never so popular, 
though well known, in this country. “ The public,” 
says Baillet of the Greek grammar, which is rather the 
more eminent of the two, “ bears witness that nothing of 
its kind has been more finished. The order is clear and 
concise. We find in it many remarks, both judicionB 
and important for the full knowledge of the language. 
Though Lancelot has chiefly followed Caninius, Syl- 
burgins, Sanctius, and Vossius, his arrangement is new, 
and he has selected what is most valuable in their works.” 1 
In faot, he professes to advanoo nothing of his own, being 
more indebted, ho says, to Caninius than to any one 
else. The method of Clenanlus he disapproves, and 
thinks that of Ramus intricate. He adopts the division 
into three declensions. But his notions of the proper 
moaning of the tenses are strangely confused and erro- 
neous : several other mistakes of an obvious nature, as 
wo should now say, will occur in his syntax ; and upon 
the whole tlio Port Royal grammar does not give us a 
high idea of the critical knowledge of tho seventeenth 
century, as to the more difficult language of antiquity. 

7. Tho Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely 
uu» and laboriously studied, that little more than 
grammar#, gleanings after a great harvest could be ob- 

zoiiiu#. | a j no j Xli© Aristarchus of Vossius, and his 
other grammatical works, though partly not published 
till tins period, have been mentioned in the last volumo. 
Perizonius, a professor at Franeker, and in many respects 
one of the most learned of this age, published a good 
edition of tho Minorva of Sanctius in 1087. This cele- 
brated grammar had become very scarce, as well as that 
of Scioppius, which contained nothing but remarks upon 
Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with notes more 
ample than those of ScioppiuB, and more bold in differ- 
ing from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of tho classical authors have been 
Deiphin prefeiTod by critics, none, at least of this period, 
editions, have been more celebrated tlian those which 

Louis XIV., at the suggestion of tho Duke de Montau- 
uier, oaused to be prepared for the use of the Dauphin. 


1 Baillet. n, f 14. 



fiiAP.l. TANAQUIL FABKIt— THE DACIERS. 5 

The object in view was to elucidate the Latin writers, 
both by a continual gloss in the margin, and by such 
notes as should biing a copious mass of ancient learning 
to bear on the explanation, not of the more difficult 
pus sages alone, hut of all those in which an ordinary 
reader might require some aid. The former of these 
is less useful and less satisfactorily executed than the 
latter ; as for the notes, it must he owned that, with 
much that is superfluous oven to tolerable scholars, they 
bring together a great deal of very serviceable illustra- 
tion. The choice of authors' as well as of editors was 
referred to Iluet, Mho fixed the number of tho former at 
forty. Tho idea of an index, on a more extensive plan 
than in any earlier editions, was also duo to Iluet, who 
had designed to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analysis of tho Latin 
language. 11 These editions are of very unequal merit,, 
as might ho expected from the number of persons em- 
ployed ; a list of whom will ho found in Baillct." 1 

0. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by his 
real name, Tunncguy le Fovre, a man learned, IirFl . vre 
animated, not fearing the reproach of paradox, and tin- 
acquired a considerable name among French ,,|U ' il ' n '- 
criticH by several editions, as well as by other writings 
in philology. But none of his literary productions wore 
so celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fovre, afterwards 
Madame Daeier. The knowledge of Greek, though once 
not very uncommon in a woman, had become prodigious 
in tho days of Louis XIV. ; and when this distinguished 
lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak French prose, 
she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her countrymen. 
She was undoubtedly a person of very rare talents and 
estimable character ; her translations are numerous and 
reputed to ho coirect, though Xiceron has obscivcd that 
she did not, raise Homer in the eyes of those who were 
not prejudiced in his favour." Her husband was a scholar 
of kindl ed mind and tho same pursuits. Their union 
was facetiously called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 
But each of this learned couple was skilled in both Ian- 

k Kuetiana, p. 92. notes, oupht to have been mentioned, at 

m Critiques Grammairiens, n. 605. the chrf*d'ceuvre of «me whom Bentley 
n [It has been remarked that her calls “ feeminaruxn doetissuna/— 1841 ' 
edition of Callimachus, with critical 
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guages. 1 lacier was a great translator ; his Horace is 
perhaps the best known of his versions ; but the Poetios 
of Aristotle have done him most honour. The Darners 
had to fight the buttle of antiquity against a generation 
both ignorant and vain-glorious, yet keen-sighted in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to avenge the 
wrongs of their fathers, who had been trampled upon 
by pedants, with the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With groat learning they had a 
competent share of good sense, but not perhaps a suffi- 
ciently discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, 
to maintain a cause that had so many prejudices of the 
world now enlisted against it.° 

10. Henry Valois might have been mentioned before 
Hemy va- for his edition of Ammianus Mareellinus, in 
iota. ^ 1630, which established his philological repu- 

i.i'dJoay'iif* tation. Many other works in tho same line of 
imming. criticism followed. ITe is among the great 
ornaments of learning in this period. A' or was Prance 
destitute of others that did her honour. Cotelier, it is 
said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek to be placed 
on a level with tho great scholars of former times. Yet 
there seems to have been some decline, at least towards 
the close of tho century, in that prodigious erudition 
which had distinguished the preceding period. “For 
we know no ono," says Le Clerc, about 1699, “who 
equals in learning, in diligence, and in the quantity of 
his works, the Scaligers, tho Lipsii, the Casaubons, the 
Salinasii, the Meursii, tho Vossii, tho Seldens, tho Gro- 
uovii, and many more of foimer times.” p Though 
perhaps in this reflection there was something of the 
customary bias against tho present generation, we must 
own th.it tho writings of scholars wero less massive, and 
consequently gave less apparent evidence of industry, 
than formerly. But in classical philology, at least, a 
better day was about to arise, and the first omen of it 
came from a country not yet much known in that litera 
tiire. 

° Balllet Niceron, vol. 1U. Blblio- i Leyden. II reatolt pirsque tout seul 
thhque CJniverselle, x. 295, xxii. 176, du nombre des aavana d’ Holland?. II 
afxtv. 241, 261. Biogr. Univ. n’eht pins dans ce pais -11 des gens 

P Parrhaslana, vol. i. p. 225. 9 Jevicns fails comme Jos. Scaliger, Baudius, 
dapprendre, says Charles P&tni in one Hcliisius, Salmoalus, ctGrutraa. (P.582.) 
*1 his letters, que M. Gronovlus ost%wrt 
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11. It has boon observed in a formoi passago, that 
while England was very far from wanting men EngllBh 
of extensive erudition, she had not been at all truing, 
eminent in anciont or classical literature. The 1 “ 1 ’ ort ' 
proof which the absence of critical writings, or eA’en of 
any respectable editions, furnishes, appears weight}'; nor 
can it be repelled by sufficient testimony. In the middle 
of the century James Huport, Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, deserves honour by standing almost alone. “ Ht> 
appears,” says a late biographer, “ to have boon tlio main 
instrument by which literature was upheld in this uni- 
versity during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
century ; and though little known at present, he enjoyed 
an almost transcendent reputation for a great length of 
time among his contemporaries as well as in the genera- 
tion which immediately succeeded.” 11 Duport, however, 
has little claim to this reputation, except by translations 
of the writings of Solomon, the book of Job, and the 
l ’sal ms, into Greek hexameters ; concerning which his 
biographer gently intimates that “ his notions of versifi- 
cation were not formed in a severe or critical school ; " 
and by what has certainly been more esteemed, hiB 
Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Here and Bishop Monk 
agree to praise, as very useful to the student of Homer. 
Duport gave also some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1656, which were afterwards published in Needham’s 
edition of that author. “In those.” says Le Clore, “he 
explains words with much exactness, and so as to 
show that he understood the analogy of the language.”’ 
“They are, upon the whole, calculated,” says the Bishop 
of Gloucester, “to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the university at that memo- 
rable crisis.” 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our universities 
declined in general learning under the usurpa- onwknot 

tion of Cromwell. They contained, on the ,mu '> . 

, , ,, MudJed. 

contrary, more extraordinary men Inan in any 

earlier period, but not generally well affected to the 

predominant power. Greek however seems not much 

to have flourished, even immediately after the Bestora- 

tion, Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor in 1660, 

q Museum Criticum, vol. ii. p. 072 (by the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol). 
r BiblioLh6que Chouie, sjev. 18. 
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complains that no one attended his lectures. “ I Bit like 
an Attic owl,” he says, “ driven out from the society of 
all other birds.”" According indeed to the scheme of 
study retained from a more barbarous age, no knowledge 
of the Greek language appears to have been required 
from the students, as necessary for their degrees. And 
if we may believe a satirical writer of the time of 
Charles 11., but one whose satire had great circulation 
and was not taxed with falsehood, the general state of 
education, both in the schools and universities, was as 
narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable as can be conceived.' 

13. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men dis- 
oatuker’s tinguislied for critical skill, even from the 
cmiius uud commencement of this period. The first was 
Antoninus. a VQT y ] earnec [ divine, Thomas Gatakor, one 
whom a foreign writer has placed among the six Pro- 
testants most conspicuous, in his judgment, for depth of 
reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria Miscellanea, pub- 
lished in 1651, to which a longer woik, entitled Adver- 
saria Posthuma, is subjoined in later editions, may be 
introduced hero ; since, among a far greater number of 
Scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies con- 
tain many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a 
higher place for bis edition of Marcus Antoninus the 
next year. This is the earliest edition, if I am not 
mistaken, of any classical writer published in England 
with original annotations. Those of Gataker evince a 
very copious learning, and the edition is still, peihaps, 
reckoned the best that has been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, author of the History of Ancient 
Stanley's Philosophy, undertook a more difficult task, 
AistUyLu. gjyj g avc j n 1(363 His celebrated edition of iEs- 
chylus. It was, as every one has admitted, by far supe- 


• See a biographical memoir of Bar- 
row prefixed to Hughes's edition of his 
works This contains a sketch of studies 
pursued in the university of Cambridge 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, brief indeed, but such as 1 should 
have been glad to have seen before. 
P. 62. No alteration in tlie statutes, 
lo far as they related to study, was 
made after the time of Henry VLIL or 
Edward Vi. 

The studies of the Cambridge mIkoIs 


about 1680 consisted of logic, cthiip, 
natural philosophy, and mathematic* ; 
the latter branch of knowledge, which 
was destined subsequently to take the 
lead, and almost swallow up the refat, had 
then but recently become an object of 
much attention/' Monk’s Lite of Bent 
ley, p. 6. — 1 842. j 

1 Eacliard’s Grounds and Occasions of 
the Contempt of the Clergy. This little 
tract was published in 1610, and went 
through ten editions by 1666. 
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rior to any that had prooeded it ; nor can Stanley's real 
praise be effaced, though it may be diminished, by an 
unfortunate charge that has been brought against him, of 
having appropiiatcd to himself tho conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, and Sealiger, to 
the number of at least three hundred emendations of the 
text. It will hardly bo reckoned a proof of our nation- 
ality, that a living English scholar was the first to dotect 
and announce this plagiarism of a critic, in whom wo had 
been accustomed to toko pride, from llieso foreigners. ” 
Aftor these plumes have been withdrawn, Stanley’s Mh- 
chylus will remain a groat monument of critical learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on lYrsins, Anto- 
ninus, and Diogenes Laertius, l’eaison by those other Kng- 
on the last author. Gale on Jamblichus, Price a-h pin to- 
on Apuleius, Hudson by his i ditions of Thucy- luKer " 
dides and Josephus, J ‘otter by that of Lyeophron. Baxter 
of Anacreon, attested tho pi ogress of classical learning 
in a soil so well fitted to give it nourishment. Tho 
same William Baxter published tho first grammar, not 
quite elementary, which had appeared in England, en- 
titled De Analogia, seu Arte Latin® Linguae t'ommentu- 
rius. It relates principally to etymology, and to the 
deduction of the different parts of the veib from a stem, 
which he conceives to lie the imperative mood. Baxter 
was a man of some ability, but, in the style of criiics. 
offensively contemptuous towaids his brethicn of the 
craft. 

16. We must hasten to the greatest of English critics 
in this, or possibly any other age. Eichard B ,. nf]cy _ 
Bentley. Ilis first book was the epistle to Mill, U'^'jpaue 
subjoined to the latter’s edition of the chronicle 0 

of John Malala, a Greek writer of the Lower Empire. 1 
In a desultory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley 
pours forth an immense store of novel learning and of 
acute criticism, especially on his favourite subject, which 

u Edinburgh Review, xlx. 404. Mu- by Cbilnv\id in the reign of Charles X. 
semn Crilicum, if. 498 (both by the The notes, indeed, appear to have been 
Bishop of London). written by Julin Gregory, whom Bishop 

M [I am indebted to Mr. Pyce for Monk calls ** a man of prodigious lenm- 
reminding mo that Mill only super- Ing,’ not long before the Civil War 
Intended the publication of Malala; the See a full act^unt of this edition of Ma- 
prolegomena having been written by lala in Llle of Bentley, 1. 25. — 1M7.} 
Hody, the notes and Latin translation 
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was destined to become his glory, the scattered relics of 
the ancient dramatists. The style of Bentley, always 
terse and lively, sometimes humorous and dryly sar- 
castic, whether he wrote in Latin or in English, could 
not but augment the admiration which his learning 
challenged. (Jnevius and Spanheim pronounced him 
the rising star of British literature, and a correspondence 
with the former began in 1602, which continued in 
unbroken friendship till his death, 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abun- 
iiinnriatmn dantly displayed, and before the eyes of a more 
on I’lwiwM. numerous tribunal, in his famous dissertation 
on the epistles ascribed to 1'lialaris. Tins was provoked, 
in the first instance, by a few lines of eulogy on these 
epistles by Sir William 'Temple, who pretended to find 
in them indubitable marks of authenticity. Bentley, 
in a (tinsel tat ion subjoined to Wot ton’s Beflcetions on 
Modem and Ancient Learning, gave tolerably conclusive 
proofs of the contrary. A young man of high family 
and respectable learning, Charles Bovle, had published 
an edition of the Epistles of 1’h.ilaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentley for personal incivility : a charge which 
lie seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley anim- 
adverted on this in his dissertation. Boyle the next 
year, with the assistance of some leading men at Oxford, 
Wdrich, King, and Atterlnuy, published his Examina- 
tion of Bentley’s Dissertation on I’lialaris ; a book gene- 
rally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle against Bentley. 5, 
The Cambridge giant of criticism replied in an answer 
which goes by the name of Bentley against Boyle, it 
was the first great literary war that had been waged in 
England ; and like that of Troy, it has still the preroga- 
tive of being remembered, after the Epistles of Tlialaris 
are almost as much buried as the walls of Troy itself. 
Both combatants were skilful in wielding the sword : 
the arms of Boyle, in Swift’s language, were given him 
by all the gods ; but his antagonist stood forward in no 
such figurative ht length, master of a learning to which 
nothing parallel had been known in England, and that 
directed by an understanding prompt, discriminating, 

J " The principal share in the under* been placed beyond all doubt by the 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbury ; nils publication of a letter of bis to Boyle." 
was suspected at the tune, and baa nnce —Monk’s Life of Bentley, p. M. 
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not idly soeptical, but still farther removed from trust 
in authority, sagacious in perceiving conniptions of lan- 
guage, and ingenious, at the lcabt, in removing them, 
with a stjle rapid, concise, amusing, ami superior to 
Hoyle in that which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic 
wit.‘ 

18. It may now seem extiaordinary to us, even with- 
out looking at the anaclnonisnis or similar errors which 
Bentley lias exposed, that any one should be deceived 
by tho Epistles of l’halaris. The rhetorical common- 
places, the cold declamation of the sophist, tho care to 
please the reader, the absence of that simplicity with 
which a man who lias ntvtr known lestraint m dis- 
guising his thoughts or choosing his woids is sure to 
express himself, strike us in the pretended loltera of 
this buskined tyrant, the Icon Basil ice of the ancient 
world. But this was doubtless thought e\ idem e of theii 
authenticity by many who might saj, as otlieis ha\o 
done, in a happy \ein of metaphor, that they seemed 
•' not written with a pen but with a sceptic.” Tho 
argument from the uso of the common dialect by a 
Sicilian tyrant, contcmponuy with tli.igoras, is of 
itself conclusive, and would leave no doubt in the pi< - 
sent day. 

19. It may be remarked,” says the Bishop of Glou- 
i ester, “ that a scholar at that lime possessed 
neither the aids nor the encouragements which ! 

are now presented to smooth the paths of lib- 
rature. The granunais of the Latin and Gieck * 
languages were impeifeetlv and eri oneously taught ; and 
the critical scholar must have felt severely the ahsenco 
of sufficient indexes, partieulaily of the voluminous 
scholiasts, grammarians, and latoi writeis of Gieece, in 


* “ In point of classical learning the 
Joint stock oi tin* confederacy boro no 
proportion to that of Bentley , thur 
acquaintance with several of the book 1 * 
upon which they comment appeals only 
to have begun upon that occasion, and 
sometimes they are indebted for tbui 
knowledge of them to their adversary; 
compared with hU boundless erudition 
their learning was thar of school -Ik ijs, 
and not always sufficient to preserve 
them from distressing mistaken. But 


profound literature > ah at that perbd 
conlimd to tiw, while wit and raillery 
brand numerous mid engi r n aders. 1 1 
may be doubtful wleihei Busby him- 
self, by whom every one of the con- 
federated band had been educated, pos- 
sessed knowledge which would hare 
qualified him to enter the lM*. in su<h 
a controversy.’— Monk's Benthy, p 69. 
WarburUm has jui»li\ si id tint Bentley 
by bis wit foiltd the CKford men at 
their own weapons. 
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the examination of which no inconsiderable portion of 
a life might bo consumed. Bentley, relying upon his 
own exertions and the resources of his own mind, 
pursued an original path of criticism, in which the 
intuitive quickness and subtilty of his genius qualified 
him to excel. In the faculty of memory, so important 
for such pursuits, he has himself candidly declared that 
he was not particularly gifted. Consequently he prac- 
tised throughout life the precaution of noting in the 
margin of his books the suggestions and conjectures 
which rushed into his mind during their perusal. To 
thi6 liabit of laying up materials in store, wo may partly 
attribute the surprising rapidity with which some of his 
most important works were completed. He was also at 
the trouble of constructing for his own use indexes of 
authors quoted by the principal scholiasts, by Eusta- 
thius and other ancient commentators, of a nature 
similar to those afterwards published by Fabricius in 
his Bibliotheca Grseca ; which latter were tho produce 
of the joint labour of various hands.” * 


Sect. II. — On Antiquities. 

Graving snd Gronovius — Fsbrettl — Numismatic Writers — Chronology 


20. The two most industrious scholars of their time, 
Thesauri of ^ r8ev ' us anf l Gronovius, collected into one 
Gravies body such of the numerous treatises on Roman 
GronoWus. ant * Greek antiquities as they thought most 
worthy of preservation in an uniform and ac- 
cessible work. These form tho Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanamm, by Graevius, in twelve volumes, the The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Grajcarum, by Gronovius, in thir- 
teen volumes; the former published in 1094, tho first 
volumes of the latter in 1G97. They comprehend many 
of the labours of the older antiquaries already comme- 
morated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the 
seventeenth century, and some also of a later date. 
Among these, in the collection of Grsevius, are a treatiso 


* Monk's yfe of Bentley, p. 12 , 
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of Albert Kubons, eon of the groat painter, on the diets 
of tho Romans, particularly the latielave, (Antwerp, 
1(565,) tho enlarged edition of Octavius Feiraiius on the' 
.sanio subject, sevei al treatises by iSpanheim and Ursattib, 
and tho Roma Antica of hard ini, published in Itifit', 
Gronovius gave a place in his twelfth volume (1702) to 
the very recent work of a young Englishman, Pol tot's 
Antiquities, which the author, at the lequest of tho 
vctcian antiquary, had bo much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronovius is nearly double in length the 
first edition of the English. 1 * The warm eulogies of 
Gronovius attest the meiit of this celcluated work. 
Potter was hut twenty -three years of age ; he had of 
eourbe availed himself of the wiitings of Meur-itiN, but 
he has also contributed to stipeisede them. It has been 
said that he is loss exact in attending to tho difference 
of times and places than our finer criticism requires.' 

21. Bollori in a long list of antiquarian writings, 
Falconieri in several more, especially his In- 
scriptiones Athletic®, maintained the honour 
of Italy in this province, so justly claimed as her own.' 1 
I5ut no one has been accounted equal to Itapluul Fa- 
bietti. by judges so competent as Maffei, Gravina, Fu- 
ll run i, anil Visconti.' IJis diligence in collecting in- 
scriptions was only surpassed by his sagacity in explain- 
ing them : and his authority lms been preferred to that 
of any other antiquary/ Ilis time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults, to explore tho subtonanean 
treasures of Latium; no heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor 
liadness of road, could deter him fiom these solitary 
peregrinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti must be partly- 
shared with his horse. This wise and faithful animal, 
named Marco Polo, had acquired, it is said, tho habit of 
Standing still, and as it were pointtm/, when he came 
near an antiquity ; his master candidly owning that 
several things which would have escaped him bad been 
detected by the antiquarian quadruped.® Fabretti’s 
principal works are three dissertations on the Homan 

*> rbc first edition of Potter’s Antlqul- two very favourable biographers, Fu- 
ties was published in 1 697 and 169H. brom, in Vito ltalonim, voi. vi„ and 

c Bingr. Univ. . Vise* nti, in the Biogrephie Chivorselle. 

«* Salfl, voL xi. p. 364. r Fa) m mi, p 1 W. Blugr. irniv. 

* Fabretti b life has been written by 6 Vabrum, p. 193. 
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aqueducts, and one on the Trajan column. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about the Roman 
galleys or their naval affaii s in general.' 1 Fabretti was 
the first who reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so as to illustrate each other ; a method, 
says one of his most distinguished successors, which has 
laid the foundations of the science.’ A profusion of 
collateral learning i., mingled with the main stream of 
all his investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals with 

such stores of erudition as Ezekiel Span he jin. 
matius." The earlier writers on the subject, Vico, Eiizzo, 
Sp vaai™t Angeloni, were not comparable to him, and 

had rather dwelt on the genuineness or rarity 
of coins than on their usefulness in illustrating history. 
Spanheim’s Dissertations on the Use of Medals, the 
second improved edition of which appeared in 1671. 
first connected them with the most profound and critical 
research into antiquity.* 1 Vaillant, travelling into the 
Levant, brought home great treasures of Li reek coinage, 
especially those of the Ndcucidaj, at once enriching the 
cabinet ■> of the curious and establishing historical tj uth. 
Medallie evidence, in fact, may be reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of historians, that, 
having been retrieved by industrious antiquaries, have 
created a cautious and discerning spirit which has been 
exercised in later times upon facts, and which, begin- 
ning in scepticism, passes onward to amoie rational, and 
therefore more secure, conviction of what can fairly be 
proved. Jobort, in 1662, consolidated the researches of 
Spanheim, A'aillant, and other numismatic writers, in 
bus book entitled La Science Acs McitailleB, a better 
system of the science than had been published.” 

23. It would of course not he difficult to fill these 
chronology, pages with brief notices of other hooks that fall 
Uuhor. within the extensive lange of classical anti- 
quity. But we have no space for moro than a mere 
enumeration , which would give little satisfaction. Chron- 
ology has received some attention in formor volumes. 
Our learned archbishop Usher might there have been 
namod, since the first part of his Annals of the Old Tes- 

b I’. 2oi. * Bihl. Choiaie, voL xxlL 

» Biogr. Univ. u* “ Bingr. Univ 
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lament, which goes down to the year of tlio world .’1828, 
was published ni lt>50. The second part followed in 
lfi'54. This has been the chronology generally adopted 
by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, Cuhnet, 
and liolliu. so that for many years it might be called 
the orthodox scheme of Euiope. No former annals of 
the world had been so exact in marking dates and col- 
lating sacrnl history with profane. It, was thoiefoie 
exceedingly convenient for those who, possessing no 
sufficient leisure or learning for these inquiries, might 
very reasonably confide in such authoiity. 

24. I 'slier, like Hcaliger and J’etavius, had strictly 
conformed to the Hebrew chronology in all 
Scriptural dates, lint it is well known tlud 
the ticptiwgint version, and also the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, differ greatly fiom the llebiew and from each 
other, so that the age of the world has nearly 2000 years 
more antiquity in the tireik than in the original text. 
•Jerome had followed the latter in the \iilgate; and in 
the seventeenth century it was usual lo maintain the 
incoirupt puiity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so that 
when I’c/ron, in his Antiqnite des Temps devoilec, 
1087, attempted to establish the Septuagiut elnonology 
it excited a clamour in some of his chinch, as derogatoiy 
to the \ i ligate tianslation JIarlianay defended the 
received chroriologv, and the system of 1 ’e/.i on gained 
little* favour in that age." Tt has since become more 
popular, chiefly, peiliaps, on account of the greater 
latitude il gives to speculations on flic origin of king- 
doms and other events of the early wot Id, which are 
certainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. 
But the Septuagint chronology is not fiee from its 
own difficulties, and the internal evidence seems Tathei 
against its having been the original. Where two 
must lie wrong, it is possible that all throe may be so. 
and the most judicious inquirers into ancient hi-toi ’ 
have of late been coming to the opinion, that, with 
certain exceptions, there are no means of establishing 
an entire accuracy in dates before the Olympiads. 
WTiile much of tho more ancient history itself, e\en in 
leading and important events, is so precarious as must 


• Binjjr Ublv. ■ art« Perron and Mart la nay. Blbllotbique Vnlv., xxu. 103, 
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bo acknowledged, there ' can he little confidence in 
chronological schemes. They seem, however, to he 
very boduoing, so that tkoso who enter upon the subject 
as sceptics become believers in their own theory. 

25. Among Ihoso who addressed their attention to 
Mursbim l )ar ^ cll ^ ar portions of chronology, t>ir John 
Marsham ought to bo mentioned. In his Canon 
ChroniousdSgyptiacubhe attempted, as the learned were 
still moro prone than they are now, to reconcile con- 
flicting authorities without rejecting any. He is said to 
have first btarlcd tho ingenious idea that the Egyptian 
dynasties, stretching to such immense antiquity, were 
nol successive hut collateral." Marsham fell, like many 
others after him, into the unfortunate mistake of con- 
founding Sesustris with Sosae, Hut in times when dis- 
coveries that Marsham could not have anticipated were 
yet at a distance, he is extolled by most of those who 
had laboured, by help of tho ilreek and Hebrew writers 
alone, to fix ancient, history on a stable foundation, as 
the restorer of the Egyptian annals. 


0 Kugrapli. iftlUiJii’M. 
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CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE FROM 1650 TO lluu. 


Sect. I. 

Papal Power limited by the Galilean Churcb — I lupin — Fleury — Protestant Contro- 
versy — Bosbuet — His Assaults on Protestantism — Jansenism — lTugresa of 
Arminiauism in England — Trinitarian Controversy — Defences of Christianity — 
Pascal’s Thought* — Toleration — Boyle — Locke — French Sermons — And 
English — Other Theological Works. 

1. It lias been observed in the last volume, that while 
little or no decline could he perceived in the ]> c .i iue of 
general chui ch of Koine at the conclusion of j>»p*hu* 
that period which we ihen had before us, yet ” ucnce- 
the papal authority itself had lost a part of that formid- 
able character which, through tho Jesuits, and especi- 
ally Bellaimin, it had some years before assumed. This 
was now still more decidedly manifest: the temporal 
power over kings was not, certainly, renounced, for 
Romo never retracts anything; nor was it perhaps 
without Italian Jesuils to write in its behalf; but the 
common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought forward by any 
accredited or eminent advocate. Thero was also a 
growing disposition to control the couit of Rome ; the 
treaty of Westphalia was concluded in utter disregard 
of her protest. But such matlers of history do not 
belong to us, when they do not hear a close relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events there were which 
have had a remarkable influence on the theological lite- 
rature of France, and indirectly of the rest of Europe. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than 
bigoted, became involved in a contest with 
Innocent XI., by a piece of his usual despotism lS' x °v. 
and contempt of his subjects’ rights. Ho ex- ^! n l t n xl 
terdod in 1673 the ancient prerogative, called ol * n 
VOL. IV. 0 
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the regale, by which the king enjoyed the revenues of 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, though many see* 
had been legally exempt from it. Two bishops ap- 
pealed to the pope, who interfered in their favour more 
peremptorily than the times would permit. Innocent, 
it is but just to say, was maintaining the fair rights of 
tlio church, rather than any claim of his own. But the 
dispute took at length a different form. Franco was 
rich in prelates of eminent worth, and among such, as 
is evident, the Cisalpine theories had never lain wholly 
dormant since the councils of Constance and Basle. 
Louis convened the famous assembly of the Gallican 
clergy in 1 682 . Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
apprehensions lest the spirit of resistance should become 
one of rebellion, was appointed to open this assembly ; 
and his sermon on that occasion is among his most 
splondid works. His posture was indeed magnificent : 
he stands forward not to much the minister of religion 
as her arbitrator ; we see him poise in his hands earth 
and heaven, and draw that boundary line which neither 
was to transgress ; he speaks the language of reverential 
love towards the mother-church, that of St. Peter, and 
the fairest of her daughters to which he belongs; conci- 
liating their transient, feud ; yet in this majestic tone 
which he assumes, no arrogance betrays itself, no 
thought of himself as one endowed with transcendent 
influence; he speaks for his church, and yet we feel 
that he raises himself above thoso for whom he speaks.” 

3 . Bossuet was finally entrusted with drawing up the 
Fonrarti- four articles, which the assembly, rather at the 
den of 1682. instigation perhaps of Colbert, than of its own 
accord, promulgated as the Gallican creed on the limita- 
tions of papal authority. These declare : 1 . That kings 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power in temporals, nor 
can be deposed directly or indirectly by tho chiefs of 
the church : 2 . That the docrecs of the council of Con- 
stance as to the papal authority are in full force and 
ought to be observed : 3 . That this authority can only 
Ire exerted in conformity with the canons received in 
the Gallican church : 4 . That though the pope has the 
prinoipal share in determining controversies of faith, 


P This sermon will be found in TCuvres de Bossuet, yoI. Is. 
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and his decrees extend to all churches, they are not ab- 
solutely final, unless the consent of the catholic church 
be superadded. It appears that some bishops would 
have willingly used stronger language, but Bossuet fore- 
saw the risk of an absolute schism. Even thus the Gal- 
lioan church approached so nearly to it that, the pope 
refusing the usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
king according to the concordat, between thirty and 
forty sees at last were left vacant. No reconciliation 
was effected till 1693, in tho pontificate of Innocent 
XII. It is to be observed, whether the French writers 
slur this over or not, that the pope gained the honours 
of war; tho bishops who had sat in tho assembly of 
1682 writing separately letters which have the appear- 
ance of regretting, if not retracting, what they had 
done. These were however worded with intentional 
equivocation ; and as the court of Home yields to none in 
suspectipg the subterfuges of words, it is plain that it 
contented itself with an exterior humiliation of its ad- 
versaries. The old question of the regale was tacitly 
settled ; Louis enjoyed all that ho had debired, and Home 
might justly think herself not bound to fight for the 
privileges of those who had mado her so had a return.' 1 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground 
perhaps in tire church of Franco through a IhJpin on 
work of great boldness, and deriving authority tbeancient 
from the loaming and judgment of its author, lbC11 ’ me ' 
Dupin. In the height of the contost, while many were 
considering how far the Gallican church might dispense 
with the institution of bishops at Home, that point in 
tho established system which evidently secured the 
victory to their antagonist, in the year 1686, he pub- 
lished a treatise on the ancient discipline of the church. 
It is written in Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language. It may be time, 
which I cannot affirm or deny, that each position in this 
work had been advanced before ; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly moro adverse to the papal supremacy 
than any book which could have come from a man oi 

1 have derived moBt of this account the Qallican prelutes in 1693. But when 
from Bausset’s Life of Bossuet, vol. ii. the Roman legions had passed under the 
Both the bishop and his biographer yoke at the Caudlne Forks, they were 
shuffle a good deal about the letter of ready to take up arms again. 

c 2 
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reputed orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a few 
necessary admissions, to represent almost all that can he 
called power or jurisdiction in the see of Home as 
acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a practical 
sense, no real pope at all ; mere primacy being a trifle, 
and even the right of interfering by admonition being of 
no great value, when there was no definite obligation to 
obey. The principle of Dupin is, that the church 
having reached her perfection in the fourth century, wo 
should endeavour, as far as circumstances will admit, to 
restore the discipline of that ago. But, evon in the 
Gallican church, it lias generally been held that he has 
urged his argument farther than is consistent with a 
necessary subordination to Home.' 

6. In the samo year Dupin published the first volume 
nupip'o Er of a more celebrated work, his X ouvelle Biblio- 
nbrar * ri1 difcqno des Auteurs Ecclesiastiques, a complete 
nu-y. history of theological literature, at least within 
the limits of the church, which, in a long series of 
volumes, he finally brought do vim to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It is unquestionably the most 
standard work of that kind extant, whatever deficiencies 
may have been found in its execution. The immense 
erudition requisite for such an undertaking must have 
rendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errors : and we may add other 
causes less necessary, the youth of the writer in the 
first volumes, and the rapidity with which they appeared. 
Integrity, love of truth, and moderation, distinguish this 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps beyond any other. Dupin 
is often near the frontier of orthodoxy, but he is careful, 
even in the eyes of jealous Catholics, not quite to over- 
step it. This work was soon translated into English, 
and furnished a large part of such knowledge on the 
subject as our own divines possessed, llis free way of 
speaking, however, on the Roman supremacy and some 
other points, excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and among others of Bossuet, who stood on 
his own vantage-ground, ready to strike on every side. 
The most impartial critics have boon of Dupin’s mind ; 

r Bibliotlibquo Univereelle, vi. job. thmugdi by those who would understand 
n*e book is very clear, concise, and «nir h matters. I have not observed that 
‘-corned, so that it is worth reading It is much quoted by English writers. 
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but Bossuet, like all dogmatic champions of orthodoxy, 
never sought truth by an analytical process of investiga- 
tion, assuming his own possession of it as an axiom in 
the controversy.* 

6. Unpin was followed a few years afterwards by 
one not his superior in learning and candour F1( ,, iry . s 
(though deficient in neither), but in skill of Kcdesiiwti- 
narrution and beauty of style, Olaudo Fleury. 0111 Hi,tOTy ‘ 
The first volume of his Ecclesiastical History came forth 
in 1(591 ; but a part only of the long series falls within 
this century. The learning of Fleury has been said to 
be frequently not original, and his prolixity to be too 
great for an clementaiy historian. The former is only 
blameable when he has concealed his immediate autho- 
rities ; few works of great magnitude have been written 
wholly from the primo sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fusoness, it is vory convenient to those who want access 
to the original writers, or leisure to collate them. Fleury 
has been called by some credulous and uncritical ; hut 
he is esteemed faithful, moderate, and more respectful 
or cautious lhan Unpin. Yet many of his volumes arc 
a continual protest against the vices and ambition of the 
mediaeval popes, and his Ecclesiastical History must be 
reckoned among the causes of that estrangement, in 
spirit and affection, from the court of Home, which 
leavens the theological literature of France in the 
eighteenth century. 

7. The Uissertations of Floury, interspersed with his 
History, wore more generally read and more hibimb- 
conspiouonsly excellent. Concise, but neither hlM ' UUoi,a - 
dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet appearing simple; phi- 
losophical without the affectation of profundity, seizing 
all that is most essential in their subject without the 
tediousness of detail or the pedantry of quotation ; 
written, above all, with that clearness, that case, that 
unaffected purity of taste, which belong to the French 
Btyle of that best age, they present a contrast not only 
to the inferior writing on philosophical ‘history with 

• Blbliotheque Universelle, ill. 39, provokes the prelate of Means. (V# 
vlL 335, xxtL 120. Biogr. Univereclle. grands critiques Bout peu favor&bles aux 
CEuvrcs de Bosquet, voL xxx. J lupin superior! tea eccl&iastfques, ot n’alraont 
seems not to have held the superiority giure plus celles des dvfcques que cell* 
of bishops to priests jure divlno, which du pape, P. 491, 
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which our age abounds, but, in some respects, even to 
the best. It cannot be a crime that these dissertations 
contain a good deal which, after more than a century’s 
labour in historical inquiry, has become more familiar 
than it was. 

8. The French Protestants, notwithstanding their dis- 
Prot*»tant earned condition, were not, I apprehend, much 
controversy oppressed under Richelieu and Mazarin. But 
m France. g00n afterwards an eage7ness to accelerate what 
was taking place through natural causes, their return 
into the church, brought on a series of harassing edicts, 
which ended in the revocation of that of Nantes. During 
this time they were assailed by less terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength to resist, the 
polemical writings of the three greatest men in the 
church of France — Nicole, Aruauld, and Bossuet. The 
two former were desirous to efface the reproaches of an 
approximation to Calvinism, and of a disobedience to 
the Catholio church, under which their Jansenist party 
was labouring. Nicole began with a small treatise, en- 
titled La l’crpetuite de la Foi do l’Egliso Catholiqne, 
touchant l’Eucharistie, in 1664. This aimed to prove 
that the tonet of transubstantiation had been constant in 
the church. Claude, the most able controvertist among 
the French Protestants, replied in the next year. This 
led to a much more considerable work by Nicolo and 
Amauld conjointly, with the same title as the former ; 
nor was Cliude slow in combating his double-headed 
adversary. Nicole is said to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatiso, tnough it commonly bears 
the name of his more illustrious colleague. 1 

0. Both Arnauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the 
Bo6anct most distinguished and successful advocate of 
exposition the Catholic church, Bossuet. His Exposition 
faiti? thohc ^ t'atholiquo was written in 1668, for 

the use of two brothers of the Dangoau family ; 
hut having been communicated to TureDne, the most 
eminent Protestant that remained in France, it contri- 
buted much to his conversion.* It was published in 
1671 ; and though enlarged from the first sketch, does 
not exceed eighty pages in octavo. Nothing can bo 


* Biogr. ITniv. 
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more precise, more clear, or more free from all circuity 
and detail than this little book ; everything is put in 
the most specious light; the authority of the ancient 
church, recognised, at least nominally, by the majority 
of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. Bossuet limits 
himself to doctrines established by the council of Trent, 
leaving out of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all rites and 
usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular 
discipline of the chinch, except so far as formally 
approved by that council. Henco he glides with a tran- 
sient step over the invocation of saints and the worship 
of images, but presses with his usual dexterity on the 
inconsistencies and weak concessions of his antagonists. 
The Calvinists, or some of thorn, had employed a jargon 
of words about real presence, which he exposes with 
admirable brevity and vigour." Nor does bo gain less 
advantage in favour of tradition and church authority 
from the assumption of somewhat similar claims by the 
same party. It has often been alleged that the Exposi- 
tion of Bossuet was not well received by many on his 
own side. And for this there seems to he some founda- 
tion, though the ProteNtant oontrovertists have made too 
much of the facts. It was published at Rome in 1078, 
and approved in the most formal manner by Innocent XI. 
the next year. But it must have boon perceived to sepa- 
rate the faith of the church, as it rested on dry proposi- 
tions, from the same faith living and embodied in the 
every-day worship of the people.' 

1 0. Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of 
tho Roman church in France ; Claude was in Hiseonfer- 
equal pre-eminence on the other side. These wan 
great adversaries had a regular conference in — 

1678. Mademoiselle de Duras, a Protestant lady, like 


u Bossuet observes, that most other 
controversies are found to depend more 
on words than substance, and tbe differ- 
ence becomes less the more they are ex- 
amined ; but In that of the Eucharist the 
contrary is the case, since the Calvin lets 
endeavour to accommodate their phrase- 
ology to the Catholics, while essentially 
they differ. Vol. xvill. p. 136. 

* The writings of Bossuet against the 


Protestants occupy nine volumes, xvill.- 
xxvl., In the great edition of his works. 
Versailles, 1016. The Exposition de la 
Koi is in tbe eighteenth. Baueset, In his 
Life of Bossuet, appears to have refnted 
the exaggerations of many Protestants as 
to the ill reception ot this tittle book at 
Home. Yet there was a certain founda- 
tion for them. See Bibliotheqne Up' 
verscllc, vol. xi. p. 466. 
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most others of her rank at that time, was wavering about 
religion, and in her presence the dispute was carried 
on. It entirely turned on church authority. The argu- 
ments of Bossuot differ only from those which have often 
been adduced by the spirit and conciseness with which 
he presses them. We have his own account, which of 
course gives himself the victory. It was almost as much 
of course that the lady was converted ; for it is seldom 
that a woman can withstand the popular argumont on 
that side, when she has ‘once gone far enough to admit 
the possibility of its truth, by giving it a hearing. Yet 
Bossuet deals in sophisms which, though always in the 
mouths of those who call themselves orthodox, are con- 
temptible to such as know facts as well as logic. “ I 
urgod,” he says, “ in a few words, what presumption it 
was to believe that wo can bettor understand tho word 
of God than all tho rest of the church, and that nothing 
would thus prevent there being as mauy religions as 
persons.” T But there can be no presumption in sup- 
posing that wo may understand anything better than 
one who has never examined it at all ; and if thiB rest 
of tho church, so magnificently brought forward, have 
commonly acted on Bossuet ’s principle, and thought it 
presumptuous to judge for themselves ; if out of many 
millions of persons a few only have deliberately reasoned 
on religion, and the rest have been, like true zeros, 
nothing in themselves, but much in sequence ; if also, 
as is most frequently tho ease, this presumptuousness is 
not tho assertion of a paradox or novelty, but the pre- 
ference of one denomination of Christians, or of one 
tenet maintained by respectable authority, to another, 
we can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the 
effrontery, of this commonplace that rings so often in 
our oars. Certainly reason is so far from condemning a 
deference to the judgment of tho wise and good, that 
nothing is more irrational than to neglect it ; but when 
this is claimed for those whom wo need not believe to 
havo been wiser and better thau ourselves, nay, some- 
times whom without vain glory we may esteem less, 
and that so as to set aside the real authority of the most 
philosophical, unbiassed, and judicious of mankind, it is 


r OJuvres de Bostuet, xxtii. 280. 
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not pride or presumption, but a sober use of our faculties 
that rejects the jurisdiction. 

11. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
about 1691. Among the German Lutherans correspond- 
thoro seems to have been for a long time a 
lurking notion that on some terms or other a »nd u-Ib- 
roconeiliation with the church of Borne could tlltI - 
be effected ; and this was most countenanced in the 
dominions of Brunswick, and above all in the University 
of Ilelmstadt. Leibnitz himself, and Molanus, a Lutheran 
divine, were the negotiators on that side with Bossuet. 
Their treaty, for such it was apparently understood to 
be, was conducted by writing; and when wo read their 
papers on both sides, nothing is more remavkablo than 
the tone of superiority which tho Catholic plenipotentiary, 
if such he could be deemed without powers from any 
one but himself, has thought fit to assume. No conces- 
sion is offered, no tenet explained away ; tho sacramental 
cup to the laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergy 
already married to retain their wives after their reordi- 
nation, is all that he holds forth; and in this, doubtless, 
he had no authority from Home. Bossuet could not 
veil his haughty countenance, and his language is tliat. 
of asperity and contemptuousness instead of moderation. 
Ho dictates terms of surrender as to a besieged city 
when tho breach is already practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting the smallest 
favour to the garrison. It is curious to see the strained 
constructions, tho artifices of silence to which Molanus 
has recourse, in order to make out some pretence fox bis 
ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, with whom the cor- 
respondence broko off in 1696, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as tho other ; and 
the last biographer of Bossuet suspects that the German 
philosopher was insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. 
If this were so, he must liave entered upon it less of his 
own accord than to satisfy the l’rincess Sophia, who, 
like many of her family, had been a little wavering, till 
our Act of Settlement became a truo settlement to their 
faith. This bias of the court of Hanover is intimated in 
several passages. The success of this treaty of union, 
or rather of sutyection, was as little to be expected as it 
was desirable ; the old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
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worn out, but there must surely have been a determi- 
nation to resist so unequal a compromise. Home nego- 
tiated as a conqueror with these beaten Carthaginians ; 
yet no one had beaten them but themselves.* 

12. The warfare of the Roman church may be carried 
ms yam on °^ er in a series of conflicts on the various 
Sons of " doctrines wherein the reformers separated from 
Oiurchu' 4 her, or fe y one pitched battle on the main ques- 
tion of a conclusive authority somowhero in tho 
church. Bossuot’s temper, as well as his inferiority in 
original learning, led him in preference to the latter 
scheme of theological strategy. It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most likely to per- 
Buado the unlearned. He followed up tho blow which 
he had already struck against Claude in his famous work 
on tho Variations of Protestant Churches. Never did 
his genius find a subject more fit to display its charac- 
teristic impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and 
merciless spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, the incon- 
sistent evasions, the extravagancies of Luther, Zwingle, 
Calvin, and Beza, pass, one after another, before us, till 
these great reformers seem like victim prisoners to be 
hewn down by the indignant prophet. That Bossnet is 
candid in statement, or even faithful in quotation, I 
should much doubt; he gives the words of his adver- 
saries in his own French, and the references are not made 
to any specified edition of their voluminous writings. 
The main point, as he contends it to be. that the Pro- 
testant churches (for ho does not confine this to persons) 
fluctuated much in the sixteenth century, is sufficiently 
proved; but it remained to show that this was a reproach. 
Those who have taken a different view from Bossuet 
may perhaps think that a little more of this censure 
would have been well incurred ; that they have varied 
too little rather than too much ; and that it is far more 
difficult, even in controversy with the church of Rome, 
to withstand the inference which their long creeds and 
confessions, as well as the language too common with 
their theologians, have furnished to her more ancient 
and catholic claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those 
successive variations which are analogous to the neces- 


* CEuvres de Bossuet, vola, xxv. and xkvI. 
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sary course of human reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Romanism, that truth must ever 
exist visibly on earth, is implied in the whole strain of 
Bossuet’s attack on the variances of Protestantism : it 
is evident that variance of opinion proves error some- 
where ; but unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us 
to be more indulgent towards the judgment of others, 
and less confident of our own. The notion of an intrinsic 
moral criminality in religious error is at the root of the 
whole argument; and till Protestants are well rid of 
this, there seems no secure mode of withstanding the 
effect which the vast weight of authority asserted by 
the Latin church, even where it has not the aid of the 
Eastern, must produce on timid aud scrupulous minds. 

111. In no period has the Anglican church stood up so 
powerfully in defence of tho Protestant cause 
as in that before us. From the trra of the tS™ 
Restoration to the close of tho century the *& linbl 
war was unremitting and vigorous. And it is 
particularly to be remarked, that the principal cham- 
pions of the church of England threw off that ambiguous 
syncretism which had displayed itself under the first 
Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their imme- 
diate predecessors, avoided every admission which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. \\ e can only mention 
a few of the writers who signalized themselves in this 
controversy. 

14. Taylor’s Dissuasive from Popery was published in 
1664 : and in this his latest work we find the Taylor* 
same general strain of Protestant reasoning, the Dtasua,,1Te - 
same rejection of all but Scriptural authoiity, the same 
free exposure of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tra- 
dition, the same tendency to excite a sceptical feeling 
as to all except the primary doctrines of religion, which 
had characterised the Liberty of Prophesying. These 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor’s manner, with a few pas- 
sages (thoy are, I think, but few), which, singly taken, 
might seem to breathe not quite this spirit ; but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and it is evident 
that his mind had undergone no change. The learning, 
in all his writings, is profuse ; but Taylor never leaves 
me with the impression that he is exact and scrupulous 
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in its application. In one part of this Dissuasive from 
Popery, having been reproached with some inconsistency, 
he has no scruple to avow that in a formor woik he had 
employed weak arguments for a laudable purpose.* 

15. Barrow, not so extensively learned as Taylor, who 
Barrow.— had read rather too much, but inferior perhaps 
stiiungflaet. even i u that respect to hardly any one else, and 
above him in closeness and strength of reasoning, main- 
tained the combat against Iiome in many of his sermons, 
and especially in a long treatise on the papal supremacy. 
Siillingfloot followed, a man deeply versed in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, of an argumentative mind, excellently 
fitted for polemical dispute, hut perhaps by those habits 
of his life rendered too much of an advocate to satisfy an 
impartial reader. In the critical reign of James II. ho 
may be considered as the leader on the Protestant side ; 
hut Wake, Tillotson, and sevoral more, would deserve 
montion in a fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

16. The controversies always smouldering in the elmreli 
janaeniua. Itorae, ar ‘d sometimes breaking into flame, to 

which the Anti-Pelagian writings of Augustin 
had originally given birth, have been slightly touched in 
our former volumes. It has been seen that the rigidly 
predestinarian theories had been condemned by the court 
of Rome in Bains, that the opposite doctrine of Molina 
had narrowly escaped censure, that it was safest to abstain 
from any language not verbally that of the church or of 
Augustin, whom the church held incontrovertible. But 
now a more serious and celebrated controversy, that of 
the Jansenists, pierced as it were to the heart of the 
church. It arose before the middle of the century. Jan- 
senius, bishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, published 
aftor his death in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. “ We do not in- 
quire,” ho says, “what men ought to believe on the 
powers of human nature, or on the grace and predestina- 
tion of God, but what Augustin once preached with the 
approbation of the church, and has consigned to writing 
in many of his works.” This book is in three parts ; the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian controversy, the 

* Taylor's Works, x. 304. ThiB la of using arguments and authorities In 
not surprising, as in hi* Puctor Dubl- controversy which we do not believe to 
Untium, xl 434, he maintains the nght be valid. 
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second and third an exposition of the tenets of Augustin. 
Jansenius does not, however, confine himself so much to 
mere analysis, hut that he attacks the Jesuits Lessius and 
Molina, and even reflects on the bull of Pius V. con- 
demning Baius, -which he cannot wholly approve. 1 ’ 

17. Kiehelieu, who is said to have retained some ani- 
mosity against Jansenius on account of a book 
called Mars Gallicus, which he had written on S™ onJat 
the side of his sovereign the king of Spain, de- AwtoUnu* 
signed to obtain the condemnation of the Augus- 
tinus by the French clergy. The Jesuits, therefore, had 
gained ground so fur that the doctrines of Augustin were 
out of fashion, though few besides themselves ventured 
to reject his nominal authority. It is certainly clear that. 
Jansenius offended the greater part of the church. But 
he had some powerful advocates, and especially Antony 
Amauld, the most renowned of a family long conspicu- 
ous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition to the 
Jesuits. In 1049, after several years of obscure dispute, 
Cornet, syndic of the facility of theology in the University 
of Paris, brought forward for censure seven propositions, 
five of which became afterwards so famous, without 


saying that they were found in the work of Jansenius, 
The faculty condemned them, though it had never been 
reckoned favourable to tlio .Jesuits; a presumption that 
they were at. least, expressed in a manner repugnant to 
the prevalent doctriuo. l ot Lc (’lore declares liis own 
opinion that there may bo some ambiguity in the style of 
the first., hut that the other four are decidedly conformable 


to tho theology of Augustin. 

18. Tho Jesuits now took the course of calling in the 
authority of Itome. They pressed Innocent X. nnd at 
to condemn the five propositions, which were i!ome - 
maintained by some doctors in France. It is not tho 


b A very copious history of Jansenism, 
talcing it up from the Council of 'i'rent, 
will be found in the fourteenth volume 
of the Bibliotbeque Unlverselle, p. 139- 
39 H, from which Mosheim has dented 
most of what we read in his Kcdebias- 
tical History. And the History of Port 
Royal was written by Racine In so per- 
spicuous and neat a Btyle, that, though 
we may hardly think with Olivet that it 
places him as high in prose writing aa 


his tragedies do in verse, it entitles him 
to rank in the list of those who have 
succeeded in both. Is it not probable 
that m some scenes of Athiilie be hod 
Port Hoyal beiore bis eyes ? The his- 
tory and tho tragedy were written about 
the same time. Racine, it is rather re- 
markable, had entered the field against 
Nicole In 1666, chiefly indeed to defend 
theatrical representations, but not with- 
out many sarcasms against Jansenism. 
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policy of that court to compromise bo delicate a posses- 
sion as infallibility by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment, which is of necessity the arbiter of each 
man’s own obedience. The popes have, in fact, rarely taken 
a part, independently of councils, in these school debates. 
The bull of Pins V. (a man too zealous by character to 
regard prudcnco), in which ho condemned many tenets 
of liaius, had not, nor could it, give satisfaction to those 
who saw with their own eyes that it swerved from the 
Augustinian theory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a subject which, as ho owned to a friend, he 
did not understand. Hut after hearing some discussions, 
ho grew more confident of his knowledge, which he 
ascribed, as in duty bound, to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and went so heartily' along with the Anti-Janse- 
nists that he refused to hear the deputies of the other 
part)'. On the 31st of May, 1353, ho condemned the five 
propositions, four as erroneous, and tho fifth in stronger 
language ; declaring, however, not. in the bull, but orally, 
that he did not condemn the tenet of efficacious grace 
(which all the Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of St. 
Augustin, which was, and ever would be, that of the 
church. 

19. The Jansenists were not bold onough to hint that 
The Janse- they did not acknowledge the infallibility of the 
mats take a pope in an express and positive declaration, 
distinction , j£ ven jf they had done so, they had an evident 
recognition of this censure of the five propositions by their 
own church, and might dread its being so generally re- 
ceived as to give the sanction which no Catholic can with- 
stand. They had recourse, unfortunately, to a subterfuge 
which put them in tho wrong. They admitted that the pro- 
positions were false, but denied that they could be found 
in the book of Jansenius. Thus each party rested on the 
denial of a matter of fact, and each erroneously, according 
at least to the judgment of the most learned and impartial 
Protestants. The five propositions express the doctrine 
of Augustin himself ; and if they do this, we can hardly 
doubt that they express that of Jansenius. In a short 
time this ground of evasion was taken from their party. 
An assembly of French prelates in the first place, and 
afterwards Alexander Vll., successor of Innocent X., 
condemned the propositions as in Jansenius, and in the 
sense intended by' Jansenius." 
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20. The Jansenists were now driven to the wall : the 
Sorbonue in 1055, in couseqnenco of some p>ro- and me pel- 
positions of Amauld, expelled him from the srauuL 
theological faculty ; a formulary was drawn up to be 
signed by the clergy, condemning the propositions of 
Jansenius, which was finally established in 1601 ; and 
those who refused, even nuns, underwent a harassing 
persecution. The most striking instance of this, which 
still retains an historical character, was the dissolution of 
the famous convent of Port-lioyal, over which Angelica 
Amauld, sister of the great advocate of Jansenism, had 
long presided with signal reputation. This nunnery was 
at Tans, having been removed in 1644 from an ancient 
Cistertian convent of the same name about six leagues 
distant, and called for distinction Port-Royal deB Champs. 
To this now unfrequented building some of the most 
eminent men repaired for study, whose writings being 
anonymously published have been usually known by the 
name of their residence. Amauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lan- 
celot, Bo Saoy, are among the Messieurs de Port-Royal, 
an appellation so glorious in the seventeenth century. 
The Jansenists now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between tho authority which 
asserts or denies a proposition, and lhat which does the 
like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, in 
this instance, to the church, tho latter infallibility. We 
cannot prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther : 
if writings of any literary importance had been produced 
by the controversy, they would demand our attention ; 
but this does not appear to have been the case. The 
controversy between Amauld and Malebrancho may per- 
haps be an exception. The latter, carried forward by his 
original genius, attempted to deal with the doctrines of 
theology as with metaphysical problems, in his Traite de 
la Nature et de la Grace. Amauld animadverted on this 
in his Reflexions Philosophiques ot Theologiques. Male- 
branche replied in Lettres du Pere Malebranche a un do 
ses Amis. This was published in 1 686, and tho contro- 
versy between such eminent masters of abstruse reason- 
ing began to excite attention. Malebranche seems to 
have retired first from tho field. Ilis antagonist had great 
advantages in the dispute, according to received systems 
of theology, with which ho was much more conversant, 
and perhaps on the whole in the philosophical part of the 
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question. This, however, cannot be reckoned entirely a 
Jansenistic controversy, though it involved those perilous 
difficulties which had raised that flame.' 

21. The credit of Augustin was now as much shaken 
of in the Protestant as in the Catholic regions of 

Armiuian- Europe, Episcopius had given to the iiemon- 
strant party a reputation which no sect so incon- 
siderable in its separate character has evor possessed. 
The Dutch Arminians were at no time numerous ; they 
took no hold of the people ; they had few churches, and 
though not persecuted by the now lenient policy of Hol- 
land, were still under the ban of an orthodox clergy, as 
exclusive and bigoted as before. Put their writings cir- 
culated over Europe, and made a silent impression on 
the adverse party. It became less usual to bring forward 
the Augustinian hypothesis in prominent or unequivocal 
u language. Courcelles, bom at Geneva, and the 
successor of Episcopius in the Kemonstrant con- 
gregation at Amsterdam, with less genius than his prede- 
cessor, had perhaps a mom extensive knowledge of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. His works were much in esteem 
with the theologians of that way of thinking ; but they 
have not fallen in my way. 

22. Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems moro 
i.imborcb than any other Arminian divine to have in- 
herited his mantle. 1 1 is most important work 

is the Theologia Christiana, containing a systexp of 
divinity and morals, in seven books and more than 900 
pages, published in 1686. It is the fullest delineation 
of tho Arminian scheme ; hut as the Arminians were by 
their principle free inquirers, and not, like other churches, 
bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no one book can 
strictly be taken as their representative. The tenets of 
Limborch arc, in the majority of disputable points, bnch 
as impartial men have generally found in the primitive 
or Ante-Kicene fathers ; but in some he probably de- 
viates from them, steering far away from all that the 
Protestants of the Swiss reform had abandoned as super- 
stitious or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Olerc, in the same relationship to Cour- 
celles that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him 

c An account of this controversy will be found at length in the second volume 
of Ihe Bibliothdque Uuiversellc. 
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transplanted from Geneva to tlie more liberal air, at that 
time, of the United Provinces, claims a high L#Q#rc ^ 
place among the Dutch Arminians ; for though 
he did not maintain their cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his commentary on the Old Testament, 
and still more his excellent and celebrated reviews, the 
Bibliotheques Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienno et Mo- 
derne, must be reckoned a perpetual combat on that side. 
These journals enjoyed an extraordinary influence over 
Europe, and deserved to enjoy it. Lc Clerc is generally 
temperate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a 
very extensive, though not perhaps a very' deep erudition, 
lies in wait for the weakness and temerity of those he 
reviews, thus sometimes gaining the advantage over move 
learned men than himself, lie would have been a per- 
fect master of that sort of criticism, then newly current 
in literature, if he could have repressed an irritability in 
matters personal to himself, and a degree of prejudice 
against the Romish writers, or perhaps those styled ortho- 
dox in general, which sometimes disturbs tbe phlegmatic 
steadiness with which a good reviewer, like a practised 
sportsman, brings down, his game. 11 


d Bishop Monk observes that Le Clerc 
'* seems to have been (he first person who 
understood the power which may be 
exercised over literature by a reviewer." 
Life of Bentley, p. 209. This may be 
true, especially as be was nearly the first 
reviewer, and certainly better than his 
predecessors. But this remark is fol- 
lowed by a sarcastic animadversion upon 
L" Clerc's ignorance of Greek metres, 
and by the severe assertion, that “ by an 
absolute system of terror he made him- 
a s lf a despot in the republic of letters." 

.The former is certainly just: Le Clerc 
was not comparable to Bentley, or to 
many who have followed, in his critical 
knowledge of Greek metres; which, at 
the present day, would be held very cheap. 
He is, however, to be judged relatively 
to his predecessors ; and, In the particular 
department of metrical rules, few had 
known much more than be did; as we 
may perceive by tbe Greek compositions 
of Caaaubon and other eminent scholars. 
Le Clerc might have been more prudent 
In abstaining from interference with 
VOL. IV. 


what he did not well understand; but 
this cannot warrant scornful language 
towards so general a scholar, and one who 
served literature so well That he made 
himself a despot in the republic of letters 
by a system of terror is a charge not 
made out, as it seems to me, by the 
general character of Le Clerc's criticisms, 
which, where be has no personal quarrel, 
is temperate and moderate, neither tra- 
ducing men nor Imputing motives. I 
adhere to fhe character of bis reviews 
given in the text; and having early in 
life become acquainted with them, and 
having been accustomed, by books then 
esteemed, to think highly of l^e Clerc, 
1 must be excused from following a 
change of fashion. This note has been 
modified on the complaint of the learned 
prelate quoted In it, whom I had not tbe 
slightest intention of offending, but who 
might take some expressions, with re- 
spect to periodical criticism, as personal 
to himself; which neitherwere so meant 
nor, os far as I know, could apply to any re- 
puted writings of his composition.— 1847.] 
D 
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24. The most remarkable progress made by the Armi- 
BBncrcfVs nian theology was in England. This had begun 
Fur Pro- under James and Charles ; but it was then taken 
deatinutuit. j n conjunction with that patristic learning 
which adopted the fourth and fifth centuries as the 
standard of orthodox faith. Perhaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the Calvinistio system which 
we shall mention came from this quarter. This was in 
an anonymous Latin pamphlet entitled Fur Frsedestinatus, 
published in 1651, and generally ascribed to Sancroft, at 
that time a young man. It is a dialogue between a thief 
under sentcnco of death and his attendant minister, 
wherein the former insists upon his assurance of being 
predestinated to salvation. In this idea there is nothing 
but what is sufficiently obvious ; but the dialogue is con- 
ducted with some Bpirit and vivacity. Every jiosition in 
the thief’s mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistio 
writers ; and what is chiefly worth notice is that San- 
croft, for the first time, has ventured to arraign the 
greatest heroes of the Reformation; not only Calvin, 
Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto spared, 
Luther and Zwingle. It was in the nature of a manifesto 
from the Arminian party, that they would not defer in 
future to any modern authority.' 

25. The loyal Anglican clergy, suffering persecution 
Arminian- a * the hands of Calvinistio sectaries, might be 
ism in naturally expected to cherish the opposite prin- 

ng oiples. These are manifest in the sermons of 
Barrow, rather perhaps by his silence than his tone, and 
more explicitly in those of South. But many exceptions 
might be found among leading men, such as Sanderson ; 
while in an opposite quarter, among the younger gene- 
ration who had conformed to the times, arose a more 
formidable spirit of Arminianism, which changed the 
faoe of the English church. This was displayed among 
those who, just about the epoch of the Restoration, were 

' The Fur Pnedestlnatns is reprinted rent Leibnit* informs us that it is a 
In D’Oyly's Life of Sancroft It is much translation from a Dutch tract pnb- 
the best proof of ability that the worthy lished at the beginning of the Arminian 
archbishop ever gave. controversy. Bayie, ho says, was not 

[The superiority of this little piece to swore of this, and quotes it os written 
anything else ascribed to Sancroft is in English. Theodicca, sect 167. San- 
easily explained. It was not his own; croft as appears by D'Oyly's Life of him, 
«f which his biographers have been igno- was in Holland from 16*1 to 1 669.— 18SS.1 
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denominated Latitude-men, or more commonly Latitudi- 
narians, trained in the principles of Episcopius and 
Chillingworth, strongly averse to every compromise 
with popery, and thus distinguished from the high 
church party ; learned rather in profane philosophy than 
in the fathers, more full of^lato and Plotinus than 
Jerome or Chrysostom, great maintainors of natural re- 
ligion, and of the eternal laws of morality, not very 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limiting very 
considerably beyond the notions of former ages the fun- 
damental tenets of Christianity. This is given as a 
general character, but varying in the dogree of its appli- 
cation to particular persons. Burnet enumerates as the 
chief of this body of men, More, Cudworth, Whicheot, 
Tilloteon, Stillingfleet ; some, especially the last, more 
tenacious of the authority of the fathers and of the church 
than others, but all concurring in the adoption of an 
Arminian theology/ This became so predominant be- 
fore the Kovolution, that few English divines of eminence 
remained who so much as endeavoured to steer a middle 
course, or to dissemble their renunciation of the doc- 
trines which had been sanctioned at the synod of Dort 
by the delegates of their church. “ The Theological 
Institutions of Episcopius,” says a contemporary writer, 
“ were at that time (1685) generally in the hands of our 
students of divinity in both universities, as the best 
Bystem of divinity that had appeared.” ® And he pro- 
ceeds afterwards : “The Remonstrant writers, among 
whom there were men of excellent learning and parts, had 
now acquired a considerable reputation in our universi- 
ties by the means of some great men among us.” This 
testimony seems irresistible ; and as one hundred years 
before the Institutes of Calvin were read in the same 
academical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and 
Episcopius shall be maintained to have held the same 
tenets, that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the 
Variations of Protestant Churches, 

26. The methods adopted in order to subvert the 
Augustinian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit 
controversy, or by an opposite train of Scriptural mter- 

f Burnet's History of His Own Times, tracts entitled ThePhmnix.vol.tl. p. 499. 
1.181. * Account of the new Sect called * Nelson’s Life of Bull, In Bull's Works, 
Latitudinsrians," In the collection of to). Till. p. 257. 

D 2 
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pretation in regular commentaries ; more frequently per* 
BuU ., haps indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and 
Htrmonia especially by magnifying the law of nature. 
Apo«toiic». the first class the Hanaonia Apostolica 

of Bull seems to be reckoned the principal work of this 
period. It was published in 1669, and was fiercely en- 
countered at first not merely by the Presbyterian party, 
but by many of the Church, the Lutheran tenets as to 
justification by faith being still deemed orthodox. Bull 
establishes as the groundwork of his harmony between 
the apostles Paul and James, on a subject where their 
language apparently clashes in terms, that wo are to 
interpret St. Taul by St. James, and not St. James by 
St. Paul, because the latest authority, and that which 
may be presumed to have explained wlmt was obscure 
in the former, ought to prevail “ — a rule doubtless appli- 
cable in many cases, whatever it may be in this. It at 
least turned, to his advantage ; but it was not so easy 
for him to reconcile his opinions with those of the Be- 
fbrmers, or with the Anglican ai tides. 

27. The Paraphrase and Annotations of Hammond on 
Hammond the New Testunenf give a different colour to 
ixKkc- the Epistles of St. Paul from that which they 
wukin* display in the hands of Beza and the other 
theologians of Hie sixteenth century. And the name of 
Hammond stood so high with the Anglican clergy, that 
he naturally turned the tide of interpretation his own 
way. The writings of Fowler, Wilkins, and \\ hiehcot 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral lustre of Chris- 
tianity, and to magnify the importance of virtuous life. 
Wilkins left an unfinished work on the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Heligion. Twelve chapters only, 
about half the volume, were ready for the press at Ms 
death; the rest was compiled by Tillotson as well as 
the materials left by the author would allow ; and the 
expressions employed lead us to believe that much was 
due to the editor. The latter’s preface strongly presses 
the separate obligation of natural religion, upon which 
both me disciples of Hobbes, and many of the less 
learned sectaries, were at issue with him. 

28. We do not find much of importance written on 


k Nelson's Life of BulL 
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the Trinitarian controversy before the middle of the 
seventeenth century, except by the Socinians sodniausin 
themselves. But the case was now very different, 

Though the Polish or rather German Unitarians did not 
produce more distinguished men than before, they came 
more forward in the field of dispute. Finally expelled 
from Poland in 16(30, they sought refuge in more learned 
as well its more tolerant regions, and especially in the 
genial soil of religious liberiy, the United Provinces. 
Even here they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; but the 
press, with a very slight concealment of place, under the 
attractive words Eleutheropolis, Irenopolis, orFreystadt, 
was ready to serve them with its natural impartiality. 
They began to make a slight progress in England ; the 
writings of Biddle were such as even Cromwell, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; the author under- 
went an imprisonment both at that time and after the 
Restoration. In general the Unitarian writers preserved 
a disguise. Milton’s treatise, not long since brought to 
light, goes on the Arian hypothesis, which had probably 
been countenanced by some others. Jt became common, 
in the reign of Charles II., for the English divines to 
attack the Anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

29. An epoch is supposed to have been made in this 
controversy by the famous work of Bull, De- nullb lle . 
fensio Fidci I'ucenaj. This was not primarily 
directed against the heterodox party. In the “ niB ' 
Dogmata Theologiea of Petavius, published in 1644, 
that learned Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages from 
the fathers, had come to the conclusion, that most of 
those before the Niccne council had seemed, by their 
language, to run into nearly (her same heresy as that 
which the council had condemned, and this inference 
appeared to rest on a long series of quotations. The 
Arminian Courecllos, and even the English philosopher 
Cud worth, the latter of whom was as little suspected of 
an heterodox leaning as Petavius himself, had arrived 
at the same result ; so that a considerable triumph was 
given to tho Arians, in which the Socinians, perhaps at 
that time more numerous, seem to have thought them- 
selves entitled to partake. Bull had, therefore, to con- 
tend with authorities not to he despised by the learned. 

30. The Defensio Fidei Xiccnas was published in 
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1685. It did not want answerers in England ; bnt it 
obtained a great reputation, and an assembly of the 
French olergy, through the influence of Bossnet, re- 
turned thanks to the author. It was indeed evident that 
Petavius, though he had oertainly formed his opinion 
with perfect honesty, was preparing the way for an in- 
ference, that if the primitive fathers could be heterodox 
on a point of so great magnitude, we must look for in- 
fallibility not in them nor in the diffusive church, hut 
in general councils presided over by the pope, or ulti- 
mately in the pope himself. This, though not unsuitable 
to the notions of some J esuits, was diametrically oppo- 
site to the principles of the Galliean church, which pro- 
fessed to repose on a perpetual and catholic tradition. 

81. Notwithstanding the popularity of this defence of 
Not »»tis- the Niceno faith, and the learning it displays, 
factory the author was far from ending the controversy, 
to “ 11 ‘ or from satisfying all his readers. It was al- 
leged that he does not moot the question with which he 
deals ; that the word bfioovnoQ , being almost new at the 
time of the council, and being obscure and metaphysical 
in itself, required a precise definition to make the reader 
see his way before him, or at least one better than Bull 
has given, which the adversary might probably adopt 
without much scruple ; that the passages adduced from 
the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose ; that he 
confounds the eternal essence with the eternal per- 
sonality or distinctness of the Logos, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the early writers employed dif- 
ferent names (ivSidesroc and 7rpw/>opucoc) for these ; and 
that he does not repel some of the passages which can 
hardly bear an orthodox interpretation. It was urged, 
moreover, that his own hypothesis, taken altogether, is 
but a palliated Arianism ; that by insisting for more 
than one hundred pages on the subordination of the Son 
to tho Father, he came close to what since has borne 
that name, though it might not be precisely what had 
been condemned at Nice, and could not be reconciled 
with the Athanasian creed, except by such an interpre- 
tation of the latter as is neither probable, nor has been 
reputed orthodox. 

32. Among the theological writers of the Roman 
Mystic* Church, and in a less degree among Protest- 
ants, there has al way# been a class not inconsi- 
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derable for numbers or for influence, generally denomi- 
nated mystics, or, when their language has been more 
unmeasured, enthusiasts and fanatics. These nay be 
distinguished into two kinds, though it must readily be 
understood that they may often run much into one an- 
other - the first believing that the soul, by immediate 
communion with the Deity, receives a peculiar illumina- 
tion and knowledge of truths not cognizable by the un- 
derstanding ; the second loss solicitous about intellectual 
than moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation 
of the attributes of God, and such an intimate percep- 
tion of spiritual life, as may end in a sort of absorption 
into the divine essence. But I should not probably have 
alluded to any writings of this description, if the two most 
conspicuous luminaries of the French church, Fenolou 
Bossuet and Fenelon, had not clashed with each 
other in that famous controversy of Quietism, to which 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guyon gave birth. 
The “ Maximes des Saints ” of Fenelon 1 have never 
seen ; some editions of his entire works, as they affect 
to be, do not include what the church has condemned ; 
and the original book has probably become scarce. 1 Fcno- 
lon appears to have been treated by his friend, (shall we 
call him ?) or rival, with remarkable harshness. Bos- 
suet might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation 
of tho Archbishop of Cambiay ; but we need not have 
recourse to this; the rigour of oilhodoxy in a temper 
like his will account for all. There could be little doubt 
but that many saints honoured by the church had uttered 
things quite as strong as any that Fenelon’s work cot 
tained. Bossuet, however, succeeded in obtaining its 
condemnation at Borne. Fenelon was of the second class 
above mentioned among the mystics, and seems to have 
been absolutely free from such pretences to illumination 
as we find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure disinterested 
love of God was the main spring of his.religious theory. 
The Divine (Economy of Toiret, 1686, and the writings 
of a German Quietist, Spencr, do not require any parti- 
cular mention. 11 

33. This later period of the seventeenth century was 
marked by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry ; 
we find more disregard of authority, more disposition to 

' fit la reprinted In the edition of Fenelon'H works, Versailles, 1820. — 1849.] 
k Bibl. Universe lie, v. 412, xvt. 224. 
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question received tenets, a more suspicious criticism, 
change in both as to the genuineness and the credibility 
of ancient writings, a more ardent love of 
logical truth, that is, of perceiving and understanding 
literature. w ] ia t is true, instead of presuming that we 
possess it without any understanding at all. Much of 
this was associated, no doubt, with the other revolutions 
in literary opinion ; with the philosophy of Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Gassendi, Ilobbes, Bayle, and Locke, with the 
spirit which a slightly learned, yet acute generation of 
men rather conversant with the world than with libraries 
(to whom the appeal in modern languages must be 
made) was sure to breathe, with that incessant reference 
to proof which the physical sciences taught mankind to 
domand. Honce quotations are comparatively rare in 
the theological writings of this ago ; they aro better re- 
duced to their due office of testimony as to fact, some- 
times of illustration or better statement of an argument, 
but not so much alleged as argument or authority in 
themselves. Even those who combated on the side of 
established doctrines were compelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, should reject, 
with an opposite prejudice, what had enslaved the pre- 
judices of their fathers. 

34. It is well known that a disbelief in Christianity 
Freedom 0 r became very frequent about this time. Seve- 
ral books more or less appear to indicate this 
wn nB8 ‘ Rpirit, but tho charge has often been made 
with no sufficient reason. Of Hobbes enough has been 
already said, and Spinosa’s place as a metaphysician will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus Theologico-Poli- 
tious, published anonymously at Amsterdam, with the 
false date of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many obser- 
vations on the Old Testament, which, though they do 
not really affect its general authenticity and truth, 
clashed with the commonly received opinion of its abso- 
lute inspiration. Some of these remarks were, if not 
borrowed, at least repeated in a hook of more celebrity, 
Sentimens de quelques Theologians d’Hollande sur l’His- 
toire Critique du l’ere Simon. This work is written by Le 
Cl ere, but it has been doubted whether he is the author 
of those acute, but hardy, questions on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. They must however be 
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presumed to coincide for the most part with his own 
opinion ; hut he has afterwards declared his dissent from 
the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch. The Archseologia 
Philosophies of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute 
the literal history of the creation and fall. But few will 
pretend that either Le Clerc or Burnet were disbelievers 
in Kevelation. 


35. Among those who sustained tho truth of Chris- 
tianity by argument rather than authority, tho Thoughts 
first place both in order of time and of excel- 01 1 ‘ a '’' :aL 
lence is due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were not 
published till 1670, some years after his death, and, in 


the first edition, not without suppressions. They have 
been supposed to bo fragments of a more systematic 


work that he had planned, or perhaps only reflections 


committed to paper, with no design of publication in 
their actual form. But, as is generally the case with 


works of genius, we do not easily persuade ourselves 
that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destroyed their type. The}' are at 


present bound together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of tho reasonings and sentiments, 
and give us everything that wo could desire in a more 
regular treatiso without tho tedious verbosity which 
regularity is apt to produce. The style is not so polished 
as in the Provincial Letters, and the sentences arc some- 


times ill constructed and elliptical. Passages almost 
transcribed from Montaigne have been published by 


careless editors as Pascal’s. 


36. But the Thoughts of Pascal are to be ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above tho Provincial Letters, 
though some have asserted the contrary. They burn 
with an intense light ; condensed in expression, sublime, 
energetio, rapid, they hurry away tho reader till ho is 
scarcely able or willing to distinguish the sophisms from 
the truth which they contain. For that many of them 
are incapable of bearing a calm scrutiny is very manifest 
to those who apply such a test. The notes of V oltaire, 
though always intended to detract, are sometimes un- 
answerable ; but the splendour of Pascal’s eloquence 
absolutely annihilates, in effect on the general reader, 
even this antagonist. 
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37. Pascal had probably not read very largely, which 
has given an ampler sweep to his genius. Except the 
Bible and the writings of Augustin, the book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. 
Yet no men could be more unlike in personal disposi- 
tions and in the cast of their intellect. But Pascal, 
though abhorring the religious and moral carelessness of 
Montaigne, found much that fell in with his own reflec- 
tions in the contempt of human opinions, the perpetual 
humbling of human reason, whioh runs through the bold 
and original work of his predecessor. He quotes no 
book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and 
once or twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at 
all. Pascal was too acute a geometer, and too sincere a 
lover of truth, to countenance the sophisms of mere 
Pyrrhonism ; but like many theological writers, in 
exalting faith he does not always give reason her value, 
and furnishes weapons which the sceptic might employ 
against himself. It has been said that he denies the 
validity of the proofs of natural religion. This seems to 
be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking the 
objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for his 
own. But it must, I think, be admitted that his argu- 
ments for the being of a God are too often a tutiori, that 
it is the safer sido to take. 

38. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles abound in 
proofs of his acuteness and originality; an originality 
much more striking when we recollect that the subject 
had not been discussed as it has since, but with an in- 
termixture of some sophistical and questionable posi- 
tions. Several of them have a secret reference to the 
famous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Perier, by the 
holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with the difficult 
question whether miraculous events are suro tests of 
the doctrine which they support, and is not wholly 
consistent in his reasoning, or satisfactory in his dis- 
tinctions. I am unable to pronounce whether Pascal's 
other observations on the rational proofs of Christianity 
are as original as they are frequently ingenious and 
powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal’s theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessary truth of Revela- 
tion, is the fallen nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon 
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Scriptural proofs, winch he takes for granted, than on 
the evidence which he supposes man himself to supply. 
Nothing, however, can he more dissimilar than his beauti- 
ful visions to the vulgar Calvinism of the pulpit. It is not 
the sordid, grovelling, degraded Caliban of that school, hut 
the ruined archangel, that he delights to paint. Man is 
so great, that his greatness is manifest even in his know- 
ledge of his own misery. A tree does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true that to know we are miser- 
able is misery ; but still it is greatness to know it. All 
his misery proves his greatness ; it is the misery of a 
great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their own. Man is 
the feeblest branch of nature, but it is a branch that 
thinks. He requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may ho killed by a vapour, by a drop of water. But if 
the whole universe should crush him, he would he nobler 
than that which causes his death, because he knows that 
he is dying, and the universe would not know its power 
over him. This is very evidently sophistical and de- 
olamatory ; but it is the sophistry of a fine imagination. 
It would be easy, however, to find better passages. Tho 
dominant idea recurs in almost every page of Pascal. 
His melancholy genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, 
like lightning round the scathed oak, about the fallen 
greatness of man. He perceives every characteristic: 
quality of his nature under these conditions. They are 
tire solution of every problem, the clearing up of every 
inconsistency that perplexes us. “ Man,” he says very 
finely, “has a secret instinct that leads him to seek di- 
version and employment from without; which springs 
from the sense of his continual misery. And he has 
another secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of 
his original nature, which teaches him that happiness 
can only exist in repose. And from these two contrary 
instincts there arises in him an obscure propensity, con- 
cealed in his soul, which prompts him to seek repose 
through agitation, and even to fancy that the content- 
ment he does not enjoy will he found, if by struggling 
yet a little longer he can open a door to rest.” m 

40. It can hardly be conceived that any one would 
think the worse of human nature or of himself by read- 


m (Euvres de Pascal, yoL i. p. 121. 
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ing these magnificent lamentations of Pascal. He adorns 
and ennobles the degeneracy that he exaggerates. The 
ruined aqueduct, the broken column, the desolated city, 
suggest no ideas but of dignity and reverence. Ko one 
is ashamed of a misery which bears witness to his 
grandeur. If we should persuade a labourer that the 
blood of princes flows in his veins, we might spoil his 
oontcntment with the only lot he has drawn, but scarcely 
kill in him the seeds of pride. 

41 . Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this 
alleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have 
disentangled his mind from the notion, that, what we call 
human nature has not merely an arbitrary and gram- 
matical, but an intrinsic objective reality. The common 
and convenient forms of language, the analogies of sen- 
sible things, which the imagination readily supplies, 
conspire to deludo us into this fallacy. Yet though each 
man is born with certain powers and dispositions which 
oonstitute his own nature, and the resemblance of these 
in all his fellows produces a general idea, or a collective 
appellation, whichever we may prefer to say, called the 
nature of man, few would in this age explicitly contend 
for the existence of this as a substance capable of quali- 
ties, and those qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is therefore a phrase 
which may convey an intelligible meaning, if it is ac- 
knowledged to be merely analogical and inexact, but 
will mislead those who do not keep this in mind. Man’s 
paturo, as it now is, that which each man and all men 
possess, is the immediate workmanship of God, as much 
as at his creation ; nor is any other hypothesis consistent 
with theism. 

42. This notion of a real universal in human nature 
presents to us in an exaggerated light those anomalies 
from which writers of Pascal’s school are apt to infer 
some vast change in our original constitution. Exagger- 
ated, I say, for it cannot bo denied that wo frequently 
perceive a sort of incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in the same individual; and, like 
threads of various hues shot through one web, the love 
of vice and of virtue, the strength and weakness of the 
heart, are wonderfully blended in self-contradictory and 
self-destroying conjunction. But even if we should fail 
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altogether in solving the very first steps of this problem, 
there is no course for a reasonable being except to ac- 
knowledge the limitations of his own faculties; and it 
seems rather unwarrantable, on the credit of this humble 
confession, that we do not comprehend the depths of 
what has been withheld from us, to substitute bomothing 
far more incomprehensible and revolting to our moral 
and rational capacities in its place. “What,” says 
Pascal, “ can bo more contrary to the rules of our 
wretched justice, than to damn eternally an infant in- 
capable of volition for an offeneo wherein he seems to 
have had no share, and which was committed six thou- 
sand years before he was bom ? Certainly, nothing 
shocks ns more rudely than this doctrine ; and yet, 
without this mystery, the most incomprehensible of all, 
we are incomprehensible to ourselves. Man is more 
inconceivable without this mystery, than the mystery is 
inconceivable to man.” 

43. It might be wandering from the proper subject of 
these volumes if we were to pause, even shortly, to in- 
quire whether, while the creation of a world so full of 
evil must ever remain the mopt inscrutable of mysteries, 
wo might not be led some way in tracing the connexion 
of moral and physical evil in mankind with his place in 
that creation ; and especially, whether the law of con- 
tinuity, which it has not pleased his Maker to break 
with respect to his bodily’ structure, and which hinds 
that, in the unity of one great typo, to tho lower forms 
of animal life by the common conditions of nourishment, 
reproduction, and self-defence, has not rendered neces- 
sary both the physical appetites and the propensities 
which terminate in seif ; whether, again, the superior 
endowments of his intellectual nature, his susceptibility 
of moral emotion, and of those disinterested affections 
which, if not exclusively, ho far more intensely possesses 
than any inferior being; above all, the gifts of con- 
science, and a capacity to know God, might nol he ex- 
pected, even beforehand, by their conflict with the 
animal passions, to produce some partial inconsistencies, 
some anomalies at least, which he could not himself ex- 
plain, in so compound a being. Every link in the long 
chain of creation does not pass by easy transition into 
the next. There are necessary chasms, and, as it were. 
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leaps, from one creature to another, which, though not 
exceptions to the law of continuity, are accommodations 
of it to a new series of being. If man was made in the 
image of God, he was also made in the image of an ape. 
The framework of tlie body of him who has weighed the 
stars, and made the lightning his slave, approaches to 
that of a speechless brute who wanders in the forests of 
Sumatra. Thus standing on the frontier land between 
animal and angelic natures, what wonder that he should 
partake of both I But these are things which it is diffi- 
cult to touch; nor would they have been here intro- 
duced, but in order to weaken the force of positions 
so confidently asserted by many, and so eloquently by 
Pascal. 

44. Among the works immediately designed to confirm 
vtndica- the truth of Christianity, a certain reputation 
Uons of was acquired, through the known erudition of 
inanity. author, by the Demonstratio Evangelica of 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. This is paraded with de- 
finitions, axioms, and propositions, in order to challenge 
the name it assumes. But the axioms, upon which so 
much is to rest, are often questionable or equivocal ; as, 
for instance : Omnis prophetia est verax, quae praedixit 
res eventu deinde . completes, — equivocal in the word 
verax. Huet also confirms his axioms by argument, 
which shows that they are not truly Buch. The whole 
book is full of learning ; but he frequently loses sight of 
the points he would prove, and his quotations fall beside 
the mark. Yet he has furnished much to others, and 
possibly no earlier work on the same subject is so ela- 
borate and comprehensive. The next place, if not a 
higher one, might be given to the treatise of Abbadie, a 
Frenoh refugee, published in 1684. His countrymen 
bestow on it the highest eulogies, but it was never so 
well known in England, and is now almost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, a Jew 
of considerable learning and ability, on the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, were reduced into writing and 
published ; they are still in some request. No book of 
this period, among many that were written, reached so 
high a reputation in England as Leslie’s Short Method 
with the Deists, published in 1694 ; in which he has 
started an argument, pursued with more critical analysis 
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by others, on the peculiarly distinctive marks of credi- 
bility that pertain to the Scriptural miracles. The au- 
thenticity of this little treatise has been idly questioned 
on the Continent, for no better reason than that a trans- 
lation of it has been published in a posthumous edition 
(1732) of the works of Saint Iieal, who died in 1692. 
But posthumous editions are never deemed of sufficient 
authority to establish a literary title against possession ; 
and Prosper Marchand informs us that several other 
tracts, in this edition of Saint Peal, are erroneously 
ascribed to him. The internal evidence that the Short 
Method was written by a Protestant should be con- 
clusive.” 

45. Every change in public opinion which this period 
witnessed, confirmed the principles of religious IVoKr) , S9 of 
toleration that had taken root in the earlier tnimuit 
part of the century; the progress of a larger pr,Iidl ' le8 ' 
and more catholic theology, the weakening of bigotry in 
the minds of laymen, and the consequent disregard of 
ecclesiastical clamour, not only in England and Holland, 
but to a considerable extent in France ; we might even 
add, the violent proceedings of the last government in 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the cruelties 
which attended it. Louis XIV., at a time when man- 
kind were beginning to renounce the very theory of 
persecution, renewed the ancient enormities of its prac- 
tice, and thus unconsciously gave the aid of moral sym- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse argument. The 


n The Biographle Universelle, art 
Leslie, says. Get ouvrage, qui passe pour 
ce qu’il a fait do mieux, lui a cte con- 
testi. Le Docteur Gleigh [lie] a fait do 
grands efforts pour prouver qu’il ap- 
partenalt 4 Leslie, quoiqu’il idt publid 
parmi les ouvrages do l’Abbd de Saint 
lteal, mort en 1C92. It is melancholy 
to see this petty spirit of cavil against 
an English writer in so respectable a 
work as the Biographle Universelle. No 
grands effoiis could be required from 
l)r. Gleig or any one else to prove that 
a book was written by Leslie, which 
bore his name, which was addressed to 
an English peer, and hud gone through 
many editions, when there is literally 
no claimant on the other side; for a 
posthumous edition, forty years after 


the supposed author’s death, without 
attestation, is no literary evidence at all, 
even where the book is published for the 
first time, much less where it has a known 
status as the production of a certain 
author. This ib so manifest to any one 
who bus the slightest tincture of critical 
Judgment, that we need not urge the 
palpable improbability of ascribing to 
Saint Real, a Romish ecclesiastic, an 
argument which turna peculiarly on the 
distinction between the Scriptural mira- 
cles and those alleged upon inferior evi- 
dence. I have lost, or never made, the 
reference to Prosper Marchand; but the 
passage will be found in his Dictionnaire 
Historique, which contains a full arth le 
on Saint RcaL 
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Protestant refugees of France, scattered among their 
brethren, brought home to all minds the great question 
of free conscience ; not with the stupid and impudent 
limitation which even Protestants had sometimes em- 
ployed, that truth indeed might not bo restrained, but that 
error might ; a broader foundation was laid by the great 
advooates of toleration in this period, Bayle, Limborch, 
and Locke, as it had formerly been by Taylor and Epis- 
copius." 

46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart of his banish- 
Bayie'» ment was keenly felt, published his Philoso- 
phical Commentary on the text in Scripture, 
comment- “ Compel them to conic in a text which 
"*• some of the advocates of persecution were ac- 
customed to produce. IIo gives in the first part nine 
reasons against this literal moaning, among which none 
are philological. In the second part he replies to various 
objections. This work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, notwithstanding 
the formal syllogisms with which ho commences each 
of his chapters. His argument against compulsory con- 
versions, which the absurd interpretation of the text by 
his adversaries required, is indeed irresistible ; but this 
is far from sufficiently establishing tho right of toleration 
itself. It appears not very difficult for a skilful sophist, 
and none was moro so than Bayle himself, to have 
met some of his reasoning with a specious reply. The 
sceptical argument of Taylor, that we can rarely be 
sure of knowing the truth ourselves, and consequently of 
condemning in others what is error, he touches hut 
slightly ; nor does he dwell on the political advantages 
which experience has shown a full toleration to possess. 
In tho third part of the Philosophical Commentary, he 
refutes tho apology of Augustin for persecution ; and a 
few yeaTS after wards he published a supplement answer- 
ing a bock of Juriou, which had appeared in the mean 
time. 


° The Dutch clergy, and a French ration, and the moderate or liberal prin- 
rainlster in Holland, Jurieu. of great ciplea hi religion which were connected 
polemical fame In his day, though now with it. Le Clerc passed his life In 
chiefly known by means of his adrer- fighting this battle, and many articles 
■tries, Boyle and l^e Clcrc, strenuously in the Blblioth&que Universelle relate 
resisted both the theory of general tele- to It. 

0 
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47. Locke published anonymously his Letter on Tole- 
ration in 1689. The season was propitious ; a Lork( ,. B 
legal tolerance of public worship had first been rot to on 
granted to the dissenters after the Revolution, Jultliallun - 
limited indeed to such as held most of the doctrines of 
the church, but preparing the nation for a more extensive 
application of its spirit, in the Liberty of Prophesying. 
Taylor had chiefly in view to deduce the justice of 
tolerating a diversity in religion, from the difficulty of 
knowing the truth. He is not very consistent as to the 
political question, and limits too narrowly the province 
of tolerable opinions, Locke goes more expressly to the 
right of the civil magistrate, not omitting, but dwelling 
less forcibly on the chief arguments of his piedocessor. 
Ilis own theory of government came to liis aid. Tho 
clergy in general, and perhaps Taylor himself, liad de- 
rived the magistrate's jurisdiction from paternal power. 
And as they apparently assumed this power to extend 
over adult children, it was natural to give those who 
suceceded to it in political communities a largo sway 
over the moral and religious behaviour of subjects. 
Locke, adopting tho opposite theory of compact, defines 
the commonwealth to bo a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their 
own civil interests. Ho denies altogether that the care 
of souls belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has never 
been committed to him. “ All the power of civil govern- 
ment relates only to men’s civil interests, is confined to 
the things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the 
world to come.” p 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently 
decide the controversy, so for as it rests on religions 
grounds. But Locke has recourse to several other argu- 
ments independent of it. He proves, with no great 

P [This principle, that the civil ma- <l06eueas, though not less decision and 
gistrate is not concerned with religion couruge. I cannot, nevertheless, adroit 
as true, but only as useful, was strenn- the principle as a conclusion from then 
oualy maintained by Warburton, in his premises, though very desirous to pre- 
AUtanca of Church and State. It is Berve it on other grounds. The tale 
supported on Scriptural grounds by respected Or. Arnold was exceedingly 
Hoadly, in his famous sermon which embanassed by denying its truth, while 
produced the ltangorian controversy, and he was strenuous for toleration in the 
by Archbishop Wbately, in a sermon on amplest measure ; which leaves hiswrlt- 
the same text as Hoadly’s," My kingdom tags on the subject unsatisfactory, and 
is not of this world;" but with more weak against an adversary. — IU 4 T.J 
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difficulty, that the civil power cannot justly, or con- 
sistently with any true principle of religion, compel men 
to profess what they do not believe. This, however, is 
what very few would, at present, be inclined to maintain. 
The real question was as to the publicity of opinions 
deemed heterodox, and especially in social worship; 
and this is what those who held the magistrate to possess 
an authority patriarchal, universal, and arbitrary, and 
who were also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an 
orthodox faith, as well as perfectly convinced that it was 
no other than their own, would hardly be persuaded to 
admit by any arguments that Locke has alleged. But 
the tendency of public opinion liad begun to manifest 
itself against all these tenets of the high-church party, 
so that, in the eighteenth century, the principles of 
general tolerance became too popular to be disputed 
with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged in a 
controversy through his first Letter on Toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ; but it does not appear 
to me that these, though longer than the first, have 
considerably modified its leading positions.’ It is to be 
observed that he pleads for the universal toleration of 
all modes of worship not immoral in thoir nature, or in- 
volving doctrines inimical to good government ; placing 
in the latter category some tenets of the church of 
Rome. 

49. It is confessed by Goujet that, even in the middle 

French of the seventeenth century, Franco could boast 

nermons. vex y little of pulpit eloquence. Frequent quo- 
tations from heathen writers, and from the schoolmen, 
with little solid morality and less good reasoning, make 
up the sermons of that age.' But the revolution in this 
style, as in all others, though perhaps gradual, was com- 
plete in the reign of Louis XIV. A slight sprinkling 
of passages from the fathers, and still more frequently 
from the Scriptures, but always short, and seeming to 
rise out of the preacher’s heart, rather than to be sought 

’ Warburton has fancied that Locke's dice arguments built on received opi- 
real sentiments are only discoverable in nions would have greatest weight, and 
his first Letter on Toleration, and that in make quickest Impression on the body 
the two latter he "combats his Into* of the people whom it was his business 
lennt adversary quite through the con- to gain." Blogr. Britannica, art Locke, 
tmversv with his own principles, well r Bibllotheque Frenjalae, vol. ii. p 
foreseeing that at such a time of preju- 383. 
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for in his memory, replaced that intolerable parade of 
a theological commonplace book, -which had been as 
oustomary in France as in England. The style was to 
bo the perfection of French eloquence, the reasoning 
persuasive rather than dogmatic, the arrangement more 
methodical and distributive than at present, but without 
the excess we find in our old preachers. This is the 
genoral character of French sermons; but those who 
most adorned the pulpit had of course their individual 
distinctions. Without delaying to mention those who arc- 
now not greatly remembered, such as La ltue, Hubert. 
Mascaron, we must confino ourselves to three of high 
reputation, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flechier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a JeBuit in 
the worst acceptation of the word as the order Boutda- 
has produced, is remarkably simple, earnest, lo " < ' 
practical ; he convinces rather than commands, and by 
convincing he persuades ; for his discourses tend always 
to some duty, to something that is to be done or avoided. 
His sentences are short, interrogative, full of plain and 
solid reasoning, unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that care in tho choice of words and cadences 
which we detect in Bossuet and Flechier. No one 
would call Bourdaloue a rhetorician, and though he con- 
tinually introduces the fathers, ho has not caught then 
vices of language.* 

51. Bourdaloue is almost in the same relation to 
Bossuet as Patru to Le Maistre, though tho two c „ mpur «i 
orators of the pulpit are far above those of the was n»- 
bar. As the one is short, condensed, plain, 
reasoning, and though never feeble, not often what is 
generally called eloquent, so the other is animated, 
figurative, rather diffuse and prodigal of ornament, 
addressing the imagination more than the judgment. 


■ Tlie public did justice tc 3>urdalouo, 
as they generally do to a sulkl and Im- 
pressive style of preaching. “ Je crois,” 
says Goujet, p. 300, “ que tout le monde 
convient qu'aucun autre ne lul est supE- 
rleur. C’eet le grand maltre pour 1’ Elo- 
quence de la chaire ; e’est le prince des 
prEdlcateurs. Le public n’a Jamals EtE 
partagE sur son sujet; la vlUe et la cour 
t*cnt Egatoment estimE et admirE. O’eef 


qu’il avoit rEuni en sa pensonne tons le* 
grands caractfcres de la bonne Eloquence ; 
la slmpUcitE du discours ChrEtlen avec 
la maJestE et la grandeur, lc sublime 
avec 1 'intelligible et le populaJre, la force 
avec la douceur, la vEhEmence avec 
l’onction, la libertE avec la justesse, et 
la plus vive ardeur avec la plus pure 
lumiEre." 

E 2 
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rich and copious in cadence, elevating tlie hearer to the 
pitch of his own sublimity. Bossuet is sometimes too de- 
clamatory ; and Bourdaloue perhaps sometimes borders 
on dryness. Much in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; but he has less of satisfactory and persuasive 
reasoning than the latter. His tone is also, as in all his 
writings, too domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand something beyond the speaker’s authority when 
they listen. 

52. The sermons however of Bossuet, taken generally, 
Fuuemi are not reckoned in the highest class of his 
ofBcasmt numerwus writings ; perhaps scarcely justice 
0 ue ' has been done to them. His genius, on the 
other hand, by universal confession, never shone higher 
than in the six which boar the name of (liaisons Fune- 
bres They belong in substance so much more naturally 
to the province of eloquence than of theology, that 1 
should have reserved them for another place if the sepa- 
ration would not have seemed rather unexpected to the 
reader. Few works of genius perhaps in the French 
language are better known, or have been more prodi- 
gally extolled. In that style of eloquence which the 
ancients called demonstrative, or rather descriptive (eiri- 
Suktikos), the style of panegyric or commemoration, they 
are doubtless superior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have descended to 
us from Greece ; nor has Bossuet been equalled by any 
later writer. Those on the Queen of England, on her 
daughter tho Duchess of Orleans, and on the Prince of 
Oonde, outshino the rest; and if a difference is to be 
made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesita- 
tion, confer the palm on the first. The range of topics 
is so various, the thoughts so just, the images so noble 
and poetical, tho whole is in such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awful contemplation is so uniform, that if it has 
not any passages of such extraordinary beauty as occur 
in the other two, its general effect on the mind is more 
irresistible.' 

1 An English preacher of conspicuous Incomparably more deep in interest, more 
renown for eloquence was called upon, fertile in great and touching associations 
•within no great length of time, to emu- —he had to describe, not the false sor- 
bite the funeral discourse of Boasnet row of courtiers, not the shriek of sud- 
on the sudden doath of Henrietta of dcu surprise that echoed by night in the 
Orleans. He had before him a subject halls of Versailles, not the apocryphal 

# 
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53. In this style, much more of ornament, more of 
what speaks in tho spirit, and even the very phrase, of 
poetry, to tho imagination and the heart, is permitted 
by a rigorous criticism, than in forensic or in delibera- 
tive eloquence. The beauties that rise before the author’s 
vision aro not renounced ; the brilliant colours of his 
fancy are not subdued; tho jreriods assume a more 
rhythmical cadence, arid emulate, like metre itself, the 
voluptuous harmony of musical intervals; tho whole 
composition is more evidently formed to delight ; but it 
will delight to little purpose, or even cease, in any strong 
sense of the word, to do so at all, unless it. is ennobled 
by moral wisdom. In this Bossnet was pre-eminent; 
his thoughts are never subtle or far-fetched ; thoy have 
a sort of breadth, a generality of application, which is 
peculiarly required in those who address a mixed assem- 
bly, and which many tliat aim at what is profound and 
original are apt to miss. It may be confessed, that these 
funeral diseouises are not exempt from some defects, 
frequently inherent in panegyrical eloquence ; they are 
sometimes too rhetorical, and do not appear to show so 
little offort as some have fancied ; the amplifications are 
sometimes too unmeasured, the language sometimes bor- 
ders too nearly on that of the stage ; above all, there is 
a tone of adulation not quite pleasing to a calm posterity. 

54. Fiddlier (tho third name of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for Massillon belongs only to tho next), , ](Jchler 
like Bossnet, has been more celebrated for his 
funeral sermons than for any others ; hut in this line it 
is unfortunate for him to enter into unavoidable compe- 
tition with one whom he cannot rival. The French 
critics extol Flechier for tho arrangement and harmony 
of his periods ; yet even in this, according to La llarpe, 
he is not essentially superior to Bossuet; and to an 
English ear, accustomed to tho long swell of onr own 
writers and of tho Ciceronian school in Latin, he will 


penitence of one so tainted by tho world’s 
intercourse, but the manly grief of an 
entire nation in the withering of tho*je 
visions of hope which wait upon the un- 
tried youth of royalty, in its sympathy 
with grandeur annihilated, with beauty 
and Innocence precipitated Into the tomb. 
Nor did he sink beneath bis subject, ex- 


cept as compared with Bossuet. The 
sermon to which my allusion will be 
understood is esteemed by many tho 
finest effort of this preacher; but if read 
together with that of its prototype, it 
will be laid aside ns almost feeble and 
unimpressive. 
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probably not give bo mnch gratification. He does not 
want a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of thought, 
without which the funeral panegyric must be contemp- 
tible ; but he has not the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he 
does not, like him, raise the heroes and princes of the 
earth in order to abase them by paintings of mortality 
and weakness, or recall the hearer in every passage to 
something more awful than human power, and more 
magnificent than human grandeur. This religious so- 
lomnity, so characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of Fl^chior. Even where 
his exordium is almost worthy of comparison, as in the 
funeral discourse on Turenne, we find him degenerate 
into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters both more pro- 
fusely and with less skill. His style is graceful, but 
not without affectation and false taste." La Harpe has 
compared him to Isocrates among the orators of Greece, 
the place of Demosthenes being of course reserved for 
Bossuot.* 

u [La Ifarpe Justly ridicules an ex- to reform. Tbe very little that I have 
pressloii of FUSchler. in hlB funeral ser- seen of tbe Eennons of Segneri gives no 
toon on Madame de Montausler: Un Impression of any merit that can be 
anclen disalt autrefois quo les homines reckoned more than relative to the miser- 
elalent nds ponr Faction et pour la able tone of his predecessors. The fbl- 
umduite du monde, et que les darnel lowing specimen Is from one of bis most 
u'dtaient nftes que pour le repos et pour admired sermons ■— E Crista non potrh 
la rctraitc — 1843.] ottenere da vol che gll rimettiat* un 

1 The native critics ascribe a reform in torto, un aifronto, un aggravio, una paro- 
the style of preaching to Paolo Segneri, lluaf Cho vorreste da Christo? Vor- 
whom Cornianl dies not hesitate to call, rente ch' egU vi si gettasse supplichevole 
with the sanction, he says, of posterity, a piedi a chiedervi quests grazia? Ioson 
the father of Italian eloquence. It ls'to quasi per dire ch’ egU il farebbe ; perehh 
he remembered that In no country has se uon dublti dl proetrarsi a piedi di un 
the pulpit been so much degraded by tredltore, qual’ ere Ginda, dl lavatglieli, 
empty declamation, and even by a stupid di asdugargllell, di baclargUeli, non si 
buffoonery. “ The language of Segneri,” vergogeerebbe, cred' io, di farel vedere 
the same writer observes, “ is always full ginocchionl s plfc vostri. Ma vl ft btso> 
of dignity and harmony. He Inlaid it gno di tan to per muovervl a compla- 
with splendid and elegant expressions, cerio? Ah Cavalierl, Cavalieri, lo non 
and lias thus obtained a place among vorrel quests volts land arrossire. Nel 
tbo authors to whom authority has been resto lo so di certo, die se sltrettanto 
given by the Della Crusca dictionary, fosse s vol domsndato da quella donna 
His periods are flowing, natural, and che chiamate la vostra damn, da quella, 
intelligible, without the affectation of di cni forsennati idolatrate il volt*, indo- 
obsoleto TuscantsmB, which pass lbr vinats la voglie, smbite le graxle, non 
paces of the language with many,*’ vl terete pregar tanto a concedergllelo. 
Tirabosehl, with much commendation of E pol vi fate pregar tanto da un Dio per 
Segneri, admits that we find In him some vol crocefisso? 0 confusions! 0 vitu- 
vestiges of the ftlse taste he endeavoured pero! 0 vergognal— Raccolta di Prose 
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55. The style of preaching in England was less orna- 
mental, and spoke less to the imagination and Krigll>h 
affections, than these celebrated writers of the 
Gallican church ; hut in some of our chief divinos 15 “ irow ' 

it had its own excellences. The sermons of Barrow dis- 
play a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fer- 
tility, which have rarely been equalled. No better proof 
can be given than his eight sermons on the government 
of the tongue ; copious and exhaustive without tautology 
or supeiduous declamation, they are, in mora,l preaching, 
what the best parts of Aristotle are in ethical philosophy, 
with more of development and a more extensive observa- 
tion. It would be said of these sermons, and indeed, 
with a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, that they 
are not what is now called evangelical ; they indicale 
the ascendency of an Arminian party, dwelling far more 
than is usual in the pulpit on moral and rational, or even 
temporal inducements, and sometimes hardly abstaining 
from what would give a little offence in later times/ His 
quotations also from ancient philosophers, though not so 
numerous as in Taylor, are equally uncongenial to our 
ears. In his style, notwithstanding its richness and 
occasional vivacity, we may censure a redundancy and 
excess of apposition : it is not sufficient to avoid strict 
tautology; no second phrase (to lav down a general 
rule not without exception) should he so like the first, 
that tho reader would naturally have understood it to 
he comprised therein. Barrow’s language is more an- 
tiquated and formal than that of his age ; and he 
abounds too much in uncommon words of Latin deriva- 
tion, frequently such as appear to have no authority hut 
his own. 

56. South’s sermons begin, in order of date, before the 

Italiane (in ClassicI Italianl), vol. 11 . p. passions, and bicker about their petty 
345. concernments in such strains, who also, 

This is certainly not the manner of not being capable of a fair reputation, or 
Bossuet, and more like that of a third- sensible of disgrace to themselves, do 
rate Methodist among ns. little value the credit of others, or care 

f Thus, m his sermon against evil for aspersing it. Rut such language is 
speaking (xvi.), Barrow treats it as flt unworthy of those persons, and cannot 
“for rustic boors or men of coarsest easily be drawn from them, who are 
education and employment, who having wont to exercise their thoughts about 
their minds debased by being conversant nobler matters,’' fee. No one would 
In meanest affairs, do vent their Sorry venture this now from the pulpit. 
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Restoration, and come down to nearly the end of the 

south. ° en tury. 'rhey were much celebrated at the 
time, and retain a portion of their renown. This 
is by no means surprising. South had great qualifica- 
tions for that popularity which attends the pulpit, and 
his manner was at that time original. Not difluse, not 
learned, not formal in argument . like Barrow, with a 
more natural structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though by no moans a more fair and satisfactory turn of 
reasoning, with a style clear and English, free from all 
pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial novelties 
of idiom, which, though now become vulgar and offen- 
sive, the age of Charles II. affected, sparing no personal 
or temporary sarcasm, hut, if he seems for a moment to 
tread on the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself 
by some stroke of vigorous sense and language; such 
was the witty Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted 
to hear. His sermons want all that is callod unction, 
and sometimes even earnestness, which is owing, in a 
great measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at rebels 
and fanatics ; but. there is a masculine spirit about them, 
which, combined with their peculiar characteristics, 
would naturally fill the churches whero he might bo 
heard. South appears to bend towards the Aiminian 
theology, without adoptiug so much of it as some of his 
contemporaries. 

57. The sermons of Tillotson were for half a century 
Tiiiotaon. Iuore read than any in our language. They 
are now bought almost as waste paper, and 
hardly read at all. Such is tho fickleness of religious 
taste, as abundantly numerous instances would prove. 
Tillotson is reckoned verbose and languid. lie has not 
Ihe former defect in nearly so great a degree as some of 
his eminent predecessors ; but there is certainly little 
vigour or vivacity in his style. Full of the Romish 
controversy, he is perpetually recurring to that “ world’s 
debate and he is not much less hostile to all the Cal- 
vinistio tenots. What is most remarkable in the theo- 
logy of Tillotson is his strong assertion, in almost all 
his sermons, of the prinoiples of natural religion and 
morality, not only as the basis of all revelation, without 
a dependence on which it cannot he believed, but as 
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nearly coincident witli Christianity in their extent; a 
length, to which few at present would be ready to follow 
him. Tillotson is always of a tolerant and catholic 
spirit, enforcing right actions rather than orthodox 
opinions, and obnoxious, for that and other reasons, to 
all the bigots of his own age. 

58. It has become necessary to draw towards a con- 
clusion of this chapter; the materials are far Fxpcwitorj 
from being exhausted. In expositoiy, or. as ,1 «-‘ o1u sj ■ 
some call it, exegetical theology, the English divines 
had already taken a conspicuous station. Andres, no 
partial estimator of L’rotestant writers, extols them with 
marked praise. 1 Those who belonged to the earlier part 
of the ccntuiy form a portion of a vast collection, the 
Oritiei Sacri, published by one Bee, a bookseller, in 
1660. This was in nine folio volumes; and in 1660, 
Matthew Bool, a non-conforming minister, produced his 
Synopsis Criticorum in five volumes, being in great 
measure an abridgment and digest of the former. Bee 
complained of tho infraction of his copyright, or rather 
his equitable interest ; but such a dispute hardly per- 
tains to our history.* The work of Bool was evidently 
a more original labour than tho former. Hammond, 
Batrick, and other commentators, do honour to the 
Anglican church in the latter part of the century. 

59. Bearson’s Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, pub- 
lished in 1659, is a standard book in English IVarbon on 
divinity. It expands beyond the literal pur- tljl ' Crood - 
port of the creed itself to most articles of orthodox 
belief, and is a valuable summary of arguments and 
authorities on that side. The closeness of Bcarson, and 
his judicious selection of proofs, distinguish him from 
many, especially tho earlier, theologians. Some might 
surmise that Ins undeviating adherence to what he 
calls tho Church is hardly consistent with independence 
of thinking; but, considered as an advocate, he is one of 
much judgment and skill. Such men as Pearson and 
Stillingfleot would have been conspicuous at the bar, 
which we could not quite affirm of J crcmy Taylor. 

* I bo I i Inglesl, che ampio spailo non ojwraol permettesse tener dietro a tutti 
dovTcbbono occupare in questn capo dell' 1 piu degni della nostra utima? Yol. MX, 
esegetlca sacra ae 1’ latltnto della nostr* p. 253. * Chalmers. 
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60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called 

Simon’s r ^ ie Orator^, which has been rich in eminent 

Critical men, owes much of his fame to his Critical 

Historic*. jji 8 ^ or y 0 f the Old Testament. This work, 

bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed to both 
tho Catholic and Protestant orthodox, after being nearly 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared at Rotterdam 
in 1685. Bossuet attacked it with extreme vivacity, 
but with a real inferiority to Simon both in learning 
and candour.* 1 Le Clerc on his side carped more at the 
Critical History than it seems to deserve. Many para- 
doxes, as they then were callod, in this famous work, 
are now received as truth, or at least pass without 
roproof. Simon may possibly bo too prone to novelty, 
but a lovo of truth as well as great acuteness are visible 
throughout. His Critical History of the New Testa- 
ment was published in 1689, and one or two more 
works of a similar description before the close of the 
century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a corre- 
sponding chapter, to publications on witchcraft and 
similar superstitions. Several might be mentioned at 
this time; the belief in such tales was assailed by a 
prevalent scepticism which called out their advocates. 
Of these the most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own philosophers 
Henry More and Joseph Glanvil. The Sadducismns 
Triumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the latter, 
has passed through several editions, while his Scepsis 
Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living 
persons. A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised a 
great clamour against himself by a downright denial of 
all power to the devil, and consequently to his supposed 
instruments, the ancient beldams of Holland and other 
countries. His Monde Enchants, originally published 
in Dutch, is in four volumes, written in a systematic man- 
ner, and with tedious prolixity. There was no ground 
for imputing infidelity to the author, except the usual 
ground of calumniating every one who quits the beaten 

b Defense de la Tradition dee Samta Imprimec h Trevous. Id. vol. Iv. p. 313- 
Pdrea. CEuvres de Bossuet, toI. t., and Bausset, Vie de Bossuet, le. 2! ft. 
Instructions sur la Version du N. T.. 
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path in theology ; but his explanations of Scripture in 
the case of the demoniacs and the like are, as usual 
with those who have taken the same line, rather forced. 
The fourth volume, which contains i-everal curious 
stories of imagined possession, and some which resemble 
what is now oalled magnetism, is the only part of Bek 
ker’s once celebrated book that can be read with any 
pleasure. Bekker was a Cartesian, and his theory was 
built too muoh on Cartesian assumptions of the impowd- 
bility of spirit acting on body. 
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CHAPTER III. 

HlSTOItT OF SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY FROM 1630 TO 1700. 


Aristotelians — Logician* — Cudworth — Sketch of the Philosophy of Gassendi — 
Cartesionlsm — Port-Royal Logic— Analysis of the Search tor Truth of Male- 
(tranche, and of the Ethics of Spinosa — Glanvil — Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understanding. 

1. The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
Aristotelian shaken on every side, and especially by the 
metaphysics. yapJJ progress of the Cartesian theories, had 
not lost their hold over the theologians of tho Roman 
church, or even tho Protestant universities, at the 
beginning of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of that class in 
Germany ;* and wo find, as late as 1693, a formal injunc- 
tion by the Sorbonne, that none who taught philosophy 
in the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce 
any novolties, or swerve from tho Aristotelian doctrine. b 
The Jesuits, rather unfortunately for thoir credit, distin- 
guished themselves as strenuous advocates of the old 
philosophy, and thus lost the advantage they had ob- 
tained in philology as enemies of barbarous prejudice, 
and oncouragers of a progressive spirit in their disciples, 
liapin, one of their most accomplished men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Organum, extols 
the disputations of the schools as the best method in 

a Vol. iv. See his long and laborious Aristotelian doctrin© studere, quam hac- 
ebapter on the Aristotelian philosophers tenus usurps turn fuerit m A cadi- mi & 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- ParisiensU censuit Socictas injungeudmn 
turies ; no one else seems to have done esse illis, imo et ils qui docent pbiloso- 
more than, copy Brucker. phiam in collegiia suo regiminl creditig, 

b Cum rrlatum esaet ad Societatem ne deinceps novitatibus studeant, aut ah 
(Snrbonlcam) nounuUoe philosophic pro- Aristotelica doctrina deflectant. 31 Dec. 
fessores, ex lis etiam aliqu&ndo qni ad 169a Aqgentrg, Collectio Judidorum, 
Societatem onhelant, novas quasdom doc- tt. l&o. 
trinas in philosophic^ sectarl, minosque 
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the education of young men, who, as he fancies, have 
too little experience to delight in physical science.' 

2. It is a difficult and dangevous choice, in a new 
state of public opinion (and wc have to make 

it at present), between that which may itself uim- r 
pass away, and that which must efface what 
has gone before. Those who clung to the au- 
cient philosophy believed that Bacon and Descartes 
were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendency. They 
wero deceived, and their own reputation has been swept 
off with the systems to which they adhered. Thomas 
White, an English Catholic priest, whose Latin appella- 
tion is Albius, endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and the soholastie terminology in several 
works, and especially in an attack upon Clanvil’s 
Vanity of Dogmatising. This book, entitled Sciri, 1 
know only through Glanvil’s reply in liis second edi- 
tion, by which White appears to be a mere Aristotelian. 
He was a friend of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, incapable of disen- 
tangling his mind from the l’eripatetic hypotheses. 
The power of words indeed is so great, the illusions of 
what is called realism, or of believing that general terms 
have an objective exterior being, are so natural, and 
especially so bound up both with our notions of o.ison- 
tial, especially theological, truth, and with our popular 
language, that no man could in that age be much cen- 
sured for not casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from borne modem voices. We 
find that even after two centuries of a better method, 
many are always ready to fall back into a verbal process 
of theorising. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian mothod, oi 
rather in one which, with some change for the ^ 
worse, had been gradually founded upon it. 

c Rdflexious but 1a Poetdque, p. 3< 8. sitds ; afin dc no pas douner trap de li- 
Uq admits, however, that to Introdnce cenco a la passion qu’on a nelurellcment 
mure experiment and observation would pour le» nouvclles opinions, Uont le cour* 
be an improvement- Da reste 11 y a est d'une danpc reuse consequence dans 
apparence que les loix, qni ne squffrent un etat Wen rrfgld; vu particullerement 
point d’lnnovatfon dans 1 'usage des choses que li philosophic est un des organe* 
univereellement dtablies, n'autorlseront dom sert la religion pour s'expliqner 
point d’aatre mdthode que celle qui est dans ses decisions, 
aujourd'hui en usage dans les univer- 
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Burgersdicius, in this and in other sciences, seems to have 
been in repute; Smiglecius also is mentioned with 
praise. d These lived both in the former part of the cen- 
tury. But they were superseded, at least in England, 
by Wallis, whose Institutio Logic® ad Communes Psub 
Acoommodata was published in 1687. He claims as an 
improvement upon the received system, the classifying 
singular propositions among universals.' Kamus had 
made a third class of them, and in this he seems to have 
been generally followed. Aristotle, though it docs Dot 
appear that he is explicit on the subject, does not rank 
them as particular. That Wallis is right will not be 
doubted by any one at present ; but his originality we 
must not assort. The same had been perceived by the 
authors of the Port-Boyal Logic ; a work to which he 
has made no allusion/ Wallis claims also as his own 
the method of reducing hypothetical to categorical syllo- 
gisms, and proves it elaborately in a separate disserta- 
tion. A smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, by 
Aldrich, Compendium Artis Logic®, 1691, is clear and 
concise, but sems to contain nothing very important; 
and he alludes to the Art do Penser in a tone of inso- 
lence, which must rouse indignation in those who are 
acquainted with that excellent work. Aldrich’s cen- 
sures are, in many instances, inero cavil and misrepre- 
sentation ; 1 do not know that they are right in any.® 


d l*a Loglque do Smigleciui*. any a 
Unpin, est nn bel ouvrage. The same 
writer proceeds to observe that the 
Spaniards of the preceding century had 
corrupted logic by their subtilties. En 
>c Jetant duns des tpd( illations crcuses 
qul n'avnlent rien dc vdel, leure philo- 
sopher trouverent Tart d’avoir dc la 
raison inalgrd le bon sens, et de donner 
de La couleur, ct meme je ne finals quo! 
de sjxfcieuse, i, c o qui dtolt de plus d<5- 
raisonnable. i*. 3H2. But tins must have 
been rather the fault of their metaphysics 
than of what is strictly called logic. 

u Atquc hoc sigoantcr no Latum velim, 
quia novns forte hie videar, et prater 
aliorum iuquendi form uLam bsec dicere. 
Nam plertquc logic! proposltionem quum 
vacant slngularem, hoc est, de sutyecto 
mdividuo sive >ingulari, pro particular! 
habent, non universal!, bed perperam 
hue faolunt, et prater mentem Arlstotelia, 


(qui, quantum memiui, nunquam ejub- 
modi slngularem, rr\v Kara ftrpos appel- 
lat out pro tali habet), ct prater rei 
naturam * Non enim hlc agttur do par- 
ticular! tate subjocti (quod arofutv vocat 
Arib to tells, non Kara /a epos) sed de 

partialitate pradfcationls Nvque 

ego Interim novator censendus sum qui 
hajc dlxenra, sed llll potius novatoios qui 
ab Aristotelica doctrina receiserint ; 
eoque multaintroduxcrint incommoda de 
quibus buo loco dicetur. P. 126. He has 
afterwards a separate dissertation or 
thesis to prove this more at length. It 
seems that the Romish* held a third class 
of propositions, neither universal nor 
particular, to which they gave the name 
of prepfia, equivalent to singular. 

f Art de Penser, part li. chap. iii. 

8 One of Aldrich's charges against 
the author of the Art de Penser is, that 
lie brings forward as a great discovery 
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Of tho Art de Penser itself we shall have something to 
say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to those whose philosophy may 
he reckoned original, or at least modem, a very StanU , y , B 
few deserve mention who have endeavoured to History of 
maintain or restore that of antiquity. Stanley’s Piulu "" phy ' 
Histoiy of Philosophy, in 1655, is in groat measure con- 
fined to biography, and comprehends no name later than 
Cameades. Most is derived from Diogenes Laortius; 
but an analysis of the Platonic philosophy is given from 
Alcinous, and the author has compiled one of the Peri- 
patetic system from Aristotle himself. The doctiine 
of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced from various 
sources. Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden fiold; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy. 11 

5. Gale’s Court of the Gentiles, which appeared partly 
in 1669 and partly in later years, is incompa- Gain’s owt 
rably a more learned work than that of Stanley. ^ Oentiieh. 
Its aim is to prove that all heathen philosophy, whether 
barbaric or Greek, was borrowed from tho Scriptures, or 
at least from the Jews. The first part is entitled Of 
Philology, which traces the same leading principle by 
means of language; the second, Of Philosophy; the 
third treats of the Vanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Reformed Philosophy, “ wherein Plato’s moral and 
metaphysic or prime philosophy is reduced to an usual 
form and method.” Gale has been reckoned among Pla- 
tonic philosophers, and indeed he professes to find a 
great resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and 
his own. But ho is a determined Calvinist in all 
respects, and scruples uot to say, “Whatever God wills 
is just, because he wills it;” and again, “God willeth 
nothing without himself because it is just, but it is 
therefore just because he willoth it. The reasons of 

the equality of the angles of a chiliagon oversight altogether inexplicable by me 
to 1990 right angles; and another ii, at present, 1 had said that Stanley doee 
that he gives os an example of a regular not mention Epicurus, who occupies a 
syllogism one that has obviously five considerable space in the History of 
terms; thus expecting the Oxford siu- Philosophy. I have searched my notes 
dents for whom he wrote to believe that in vain for the source of this mistake. 
Antony Amauld neither knew the first which was courteously pointed out to 
book of Euclid nor the mere rudiments me ; but I think it fitter to make this 
of common logic. public acknowledgment than silently t»» 

b [In former editions, through an withdraw the sentence.— 1847-1 
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good and evil extrinsic to the divine essence are all 
dependent on the divine will, either decernent or legis- 
lative.” ! It is not likely that Plato wonld have acknow- 
ledged snch a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlightened man than 
end worth’s Chile, Kalph Cudworth, by liis Intellectual Sys- 
i nteiiectuai tem of the Universe, published in 1078, but 
System. written several years before, placed himself in 
a middle point between the declining and rising schools 
of philosophy ; more independent of authority, and more 
close, perhaps, in argument than the former, but more 
prodigal of learning, more technical in language, and 
less conversant with analytical and inductive processes 
of reasoning titan the latter. Upon the whole, however, 
he belongs to the school of antiquity, and probably his 
wish was to be classed with it. Cudworth was one of 
those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic and 
immoral theories of the Leviathan ; nor did any antago- 
nist perhaps of that philosopher bring a more vigorous 
understanding to the combat. This understanding was 
not so much obstructed in its own exercise by a vast 
erudition, as it is sometimes concealed by it from the 
reader. Cudworth has passed more for a recorder of 
ancient philosophy, than for ono who might stand in a 
respectable class among philosophers ; and his work, 
though long, being unfinished, as well as full of digres- 
sion, its object has not boon fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human 

i actions against the fatalists. Of these he lays 

° it down that there are three kinds: the fiist 
atheistic ; the second admitting a Deity, but one acting 
necessarily and without moral perfections ; the third 
granting the moral attributes of God, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by necessary laws which 
he has ordained. The first book of the Intellectual Sys- 
tem, which alone is extant, relates wholly to the proofs 
of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic fatalists, 
his moral nature being rarely or never touched ; so that 
the greater and more interesting part of the work, for 
the sake of which the author projected it, is wholly want- 
ing, unless we take for fragments of it some writings of 
the author preserved in the British Museum. 

i rart iv. p. 339 
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8. The first chapter contains an account of the ancient 
corpuscular philosophy, which, till corrupted sketch 
by Leucippus and Democritus, Oudworth takes of K - 

to have been not only theistic, but more consonant to 
theistic principles than any other. These two, however, 
brought in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter ho states very fully and 
fairly all their arguments, or rather all that have evor 
been adduced on the atheistic sido. In the third he ex- 
patiates on the liylozoic atheism, as he calls it, of Strato, 
which accounts the univorse to be animated in all its 
parts, but without a single controlling intelligence, and 
adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a vegctablo 
but not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Oudworth to his own famous theory of a 
plastic nature, a device to account for the ope- P ia*uc 
rations of physical laws without the continued 1iatlm ‘- 
agency of the Doity. Of this plastic onorgy he speaks 
in rather a confused and indefinite manner, giving it in 
ono place a sort of sentient life, or what he calls “a 
drowsy unawakened cogitation,” and always treating it 
as an entity or real being. This language of Oudworth, 
and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic nature, was 
unable to stand the searching eye of Bayle, who, in an 
article of his dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Olerc endeavoured to 
support Oudworth against Bayle, but with little success." 
It has had, however, some partisans, though rather among 
physiologists than metaphysicians. Grew adopted it to 
explain vegetation ; and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, from what Hunter and Abemethy have 
called life in organised bodies by its more extensive 
agency ; for if we are to believe that there is a vital 
power, not a mere name for the sequonee of phenomena, 
which marshals the molecules of animal and vegetable 
substance, wo can see no reason why a similar energy 
should not determine other molecules to assume geome- 
trical figures in crystallization. The error or paradox 
consists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real 
power of causation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of 
vast length, and occupying half the entire work, launches 

■ Blbllothiqae ChoWe, voL r. 
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into a sea of old philosophy, in order to show the unity 
Hi» account a supreme God to have been a general be- 
of old phiio- lief of antiquity. “ In this fourth chapter,” 
** y ' he says, “ we were necessitated by the matter 
itself to run out into philology and antiquity, as also 
in the other parts of the book we do often give an 
account of the doctrine of the ancients ; which, how- 
ever some over-severe philosophers may look upon 
fastidiously or undervalue and depreciate, yet as wo 
conceived it often necessary, so possibly may the variety 
thereof not be ungrateful to others, and this mixture of 
philology throughout the whole sweeten and allay the 
severity of philosophy to them ; the main thing which 
the book pretends to, in the mean timo, being the phi- 
losophy of religion. But for our part we neither call 
philology, nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve 
ourselves of either as occasion requireth.” 0 

11. The whole fourth oliapter may be reckoned one 
great episode, and as it contains a store of useful know- 
ledge on ancient philosophy, it has not only been more 
read than the remaining part of the Intellectual System, 
but has been the cause, in more than one respect, that 
the work has been erroneously judged. Thus Cudworth 
has boen reckoned, by very respectable authorities, in 
the Platonic sehool of philosophers, and evon in that of 
the later Platonnsts; for which I perceive little other 
reason than that he has gone diffusely into a supposed 
resemblance between the Platonic and Christian Trinity. 
Whether we agree with him in this or no, the subject is 
insulated, and belongs only to the history of theological 
opinion ; in Oudworih’s own philosophy he appears to 
bo an eclectic, not the vassal of Plato, Plotinus, or 
Aristotlo, though deeply versed in them all. p 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only 
book of the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting 


° JYcfiur, p. 37. 

p [“ Cudworth,** say* a late very learned 
and strong-minded writer, “should be 
read with the notes of Moeheim ; unless, 
indeed, one be so acquainted with the 
philosophy and religion of the ancients, 
and so accustomed to reasoning, and to 
estimating the power and the ambiguity 
of language, as to be able to correct for 


himself his deceptive representations 
He deserves the highest praise for in- 
tegrity as a writer; his learning was 
superabundant, and bis intellect vigorous 
enough to wield it to his purpose. But 
he transfers his own conceptions to the 
heathen philosophers and religionists," 
&c. Norton on Genuineness of Gospels, 
voL il. p. 215. — 1947.3 
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to tlie various atheistical arguments ■which he had 
stated in the second chapter, answers them at 
great length, and though not without much i,e“‘£ gu ‘ 
erudition, perhaps more than was requisite, vot "K a " ul 
depending chiefly on his own stores of reason- 
ing. And inasmuch as even a second-rate philosopher 
ranks higher in literary precedence than the most 
learned reporter of other men’s doctrine, it may be 
unfortunate for Cudworth’s reputation that he consumed 
so much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learn- 
ing, even though that should be reckoned more useful 
than his own reasonings. These, howevor, are fre- 
quently valuable, and as I have intimated above, lio is 
partially tinctured by the philosophy of his own genera- 
tion, while he endeavours to tread in tlie ancient patlib. 
Yet he seems not aware of the placo which Bacon, 
Descartes, and Gassendi were to hold; and not only 
names thorn sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, 
hut most inexcusably throws out several intimations that 
they had designedly solved the cause of atheism. The 
disposition of the two former to slight the argument from 
final causes, though it might justly he animadverted upon, 
could not warrant this most uncandid and untrue asper- 
sion. But justico was even-handed ; Cudwortli himself 
did not escape tlie slander of bigots ; it was idly said by 
Dryden, that he had put the arguments against a Deity 
so well, that some thought he had not answered, them ; 
and if Warburton may he believed, the remaining part 
of the Intellectual System was never published, on ac- 
count of the world’s malignity in judging of the first.' 1 
Probably it was never written. 

13. Cudwortli is too credulous and uncritical about 
ancient writings, defending all as genuine, even where 
his own age had been sceptical. His terminology is 
stiff and pedantic, as is the case with all our older 
metaphysicians, abounding in words which the English 
language has not recognised. He is full of tho ancients, 
hut rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes is the adver- 
sary with whom he most grapples ; the materialism, the 
resolving all ideas into sensation, the low morality of 
that writer, were obnoxious to tho animadversion of so 


* Worburton’a preface to Divine Legation, vol. 1L 

F 2 
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strenuous an advocate of a more elevated philosophy. 
In some respects Cudworth has, as I conceive, much the 
advantage ; in others, he will generally be thought by 
our metaphysicians to want precision and logical reason- 
ing ; and upon the whole we must rank him, in philoso- 
phical acumen, far below Hobbes, Malebranche, and 
Locke, but also far above any mere Aristotelians or 
retailers of Scotus and Aquinas/ 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent 
More than Cudworth in his own age, ought not to be 

ore ' placed on the same level. More fell not only 
into the mystical notions of the later riatonists, but 
even of the Cabalistic writers. I lis metaphysical philo- 
sophy was borrowed in great measure from them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with Descartes, and 
enchanted with the new views that opened upon him, 
yot we find that he was reckoned much less of a Carte- 
sian afterwards, and even wrote against parts of the 
theory/ Tho most, peculiar tenet of More was the ex- 
tension of spirit; acknowledging and even striving for 
tho soul’s immateriality, he still could not conceive it to 
be unextended. Yet it seems evident tbat if we give 
extension as well as figure, which is implied in finite 
extension, to the single self-conscious monad, qualities 
as heterogonoous to thinking as material impenetrability 
itself, we shall find it in vain to deny the possibility at 
least of the latter. Some indeed might question whether 
what we call matter is any real being at all, except as 
extension under peculiar conditions. But this conjecture 
need not hero be pressed. 

15. Gassendi himself, by the extensiveness of his eru- 
Qasaendi ^ition, may be said to have united tho two 

schools of speculative philosophy, the historical 
and the experimental, though the character of his mind 
determined him far more towards the latter. He be- 
longs in point of time rather to the earlier period of the 
century ; but his Syntagma Philosophicum having been 

r [The inferiority of Cudworth to the Deity; Descartes thought that he 
Hobbes is not at present very manifest was par tout & raison de aa puissance, et 
to me.— 1847.] qu’A raison de son essence il n’a absohx- 

* Balllet, Vie de Descartes, liv. viL ment aucune relation an lieu. More, 
It* must be observed that More never who may be called a lover of extension, 
wholly agreed with Descartes. Thus maintained a strictly local presence, 
they differed about the omnipresence of (Eiivres de Descartes, vol. x. p. 939. 
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published in. 1658, we have deferred the review of it for 
this volume. This posthumous work, in two volumes 
folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely printed in double 
columns, is divided into three parts, the Logic, tho Phy- 
sics, and the Ethics ; the second occupying more than 
five sixths of the whole. The Logic is introduced by 
two procemial books ; one containing a history of the 
science from Zeno of Elea, the parent of systematic logic, 
to Bacon and Descartes ;* the other, still more nis f 
valuable, on the criteria of truth; shortly cri- 8 
ticising also, in a chapter of this book, tho several 
schemes of logic which he had merely described in the 
former. After stating very prolixly, as is usual with 
him, the arguments of llio scept ies against the evidence 
of the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as he calls 
them, who refer the sole criterion of truth to the under- 
standing, lie propounds a sort of middle course. It is 
necessary, he observes, before wo can infer truth, that 
there should be some sensible sign, ahrOr/To v vjj/ieIov 
for, since all tho knowledgo we possess is derived from 
the sense, the mind must first have some sensible image, 
by which it may be led to a knowledge of what is latent 
and not peroeived by sense. Hence we may distinguish 
in ourselves a double criterion ; one by which wo per- 
ceive the sign, namely, the senses; another, by which 
we understand through reasoning the latent thing, 
namely, the intellect or rational faculty.” This he 
illustrates by the pores of the skin, which we do not 
perceive, but infer their existence by observing the per- 
meation of moisture. 


t Praatereundom porro non est ob 
«im, qua est, celebritatem Organum, 
hive logic* Fraucisci Baconis Verulamii. 
He extols Bacon highly, but gives an 
analysis of the Novum Organum without 
much criticism. He Logics Origino, c. x. 

I^ogica Verulamii, Gassendi says in 
another place, lota ac per se ad pbysl- 
com, atque adco ad vcrltatera notitiamvc 
rerum geTmanam habendum cuntendit. 
Prtecipue autem In eo est, ut bene imar 
ginemur, quatenus vult ess© imprimis 
exuenda omnia pra'judicia, ac novas de* 
Inde notlones ideasve ex novis debiteque 
£actis experiment!* indue endas. Logic* 


Cartesii rectfe quidem Verulamii imita- 
tionc ah eo exoidilur, quod ad bene 
imaginondum prava pra'judicia exuenda, 
recta vem uiduenda vult, kc. I*. 90. 

u P. 61. If this passage be well at- 
tended to, it will show how the philo- 
sophy of Gassendi bos been misunder- 
stood by tbc&e who confound It with the 
merely sensual school of metaphysicians. 
No one has more clearly, or more at 
length , distinguished the auj&qr'ov (nj^wtov, 
the sensible associated sign, from th» 
unimaginable objects of pure intellect 
as we shall soon see. 
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16. In the first part of the treatise itself on Logic, to 
in* theory which these two books are introductory, Gas- 
of ideas, gendi lays down again his favourite principle, 
that eVery idea in the mind is ultimately derived from 
the senses. But while what the senses transmit are 
only singular ideas, the mind has the faculty of making 
general ideas out of a number of these singular ones when 
they resemble each other.* In this part of his Logic he 
expresses himself clearly and unequivocally a concep- 
tualise 

17t The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of 
learning upon every province of nature. Gassendi is 
lull of quotation, and his systematic method manifests 
the comprehensiveness of his researches. In the third 
book of the second part of the third section of the 
Physics, he treats of the immateriality, and, in the four- 
teenth, of the immortality of the soul, and maintains tho 
affirmative of both propositions. This may not he what 
those who judge of Gassendi merely from his objections 
to the Meditations of Descartes have supposed. But a 
clearer insight into liis metaphysical theory will he 
obtained from the ninth book of the same part of the 
Physics, entitled Do Intellectu, on the Unman Under- 
standing. 

18. In this hook, after much display of erudition on 
and of tho the tenets of philosophers, he determines the 
nature of goul to be an incorporeal substance, created by 
t e sout. God, and infused into the body, so that it re- 
sides in it as an informing and not merely a present 
nature, forma informans, et non simplicitcT assistens. T 
He next distinguishes intellection or understanding 
from imagination or perception; which is worthy of 
particular notice, because in his controversy with Des- 
cartes he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction 
between them. We have in ourselves a kind of faculty 
which enables us, by means of reasoning, to understand 
that which by no endeavours we can imagine or repre- 
sent to tho mind.* Of this the size of the sun, or innn- 

' P. 93. quantumennque animi vires contender!- 

y P. 440. mils, non possimns. . . . After instancing 

* Itaqne cet in nobis intellectQa ape- tbe size of the aim, possunt conaimilia 
cies. qua rntWinundo eo provehlmnr, sexcentaafferri. . . . Verum quldem latud 
ut allquid inteliigamus, quod imaginarl, suffldat, ut constat quidptam nos intelU- 
v«l cqjus habere obversantem imaginem, gore quod taaginari non Ilceat, et intel- 

0 
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merable other examples might be given; the mind 
having no idea suggested by the imagination of the sun’s 
magnitude, but knowing it by a peculiar oporation of 
reason, And hence we infer that the intellectual soul 
is immaterial, because it understands that winch no 
material image presents to it, as we infer also that the 
imaginative faculty is material, because it employs the 
images supplied by sense. It is true that the intellect 
makes use of these sensible images as steps towards its 
reasoning upon things which cannot bo imagined ; but 
the proof of its immateriality is given by ibis, that it 
passes beyond all material images, and attains a true 
knowledge of that whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes that in what Gassendi has said on 
the power of the mind to understand what it cannot, 
conceive, there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing is in the understanding which has not been in 
the sense. But., unless we impute repeated contradic- 
tions to this philosopher, he must have meant that 
axiom in a leas extended sense than it has boon taken 
by some who have since employed it. By that which is 
“ in the understanding,” he could only intend definite 
images derived from sense, which must be present before 
the mind can exorcise any faculty, or proceed to reason 
up to unimaginable things. The fallacy of the sen- 
sualist school, English and French, has been to conclude 
that we can have no knowledge of that which is not 
“ in tho understanding an inference true in the po- 
pular sense of words, but false in the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gassendi proceeds, a class of 
reflex operations, whereby the mind under- M 
stands itself and its own faculties, and is con- 

scious that it is exercising such acts. And this 
faculty is superior to any that a material sub- 

Icotwn ita psw distinctum a phantaua, ut ruti phantasm ox eo materialis arguitnr, 
cum phantasm babeat materiales specie*., quod matcriali specie utatur. Ac utitur 
sub qulbus res iinoginatur, non habeat quidom etiam mMlectus speciebus pban- 
tamen intellectus, sub quibus res Intel- tasla perccptis, tanquam gradlbns, tit ra- 
ligat : neque enim ullam, v.g.habetilllua tlocinando asseqimtur ea, quae deinceps, 
magnitudes quam in sole intelligit; sine speciebns phantagmatlsve Intelligit ; 
sed tantum vi propriu, sou ratiocimuido, sed hoc ipfeum est quod illiua imraa* 
earn esse in sole magnitudiuero compre- teri&llfatem argult, quod ultra omnem 
nendit, ac pari jnodo cictera- Nempe ex speciem material cm se prorebat. quid- 
noc efficilur, ut rem sine specie material! plamque cujus nullum babeat jiliantaaw 
Infelligcns. esse immaterialis debeat; si- rev era agnoacat 
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stance possesses ; for no body can act reflexly on itself, 
but must move from one place to another.* Our obser- 
vation therefore of our own imaginings must be by a 
power superior to imagination itself ; for imagination is 
employed on the image, not on the perception of the 
image, since there is no image of the act of perception. 

21. The intelloct also not only forms universal ideas, 
but perceives the nature of universality. And this 
seems peculiar to mankind ; for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association by resemblance. 
In our own conception of an universal, it may be urged, 
there is always some admixture of singularity, as of a 
particular form, magnitude, or colour ; yet we are able, 
Gassendi thinks, to strip the image successively of all 
these particular adjuncta. b Ho seems therefore, as has 
been remarked above, to have held tlio conceptualist 
theory in the strictest mannor, admitting the reality of 
universal ideas even as images present to the mind. 

22. Intellection being the proper operation of the 
ai» Intel- soul, it is needless to inquire whether it docs 
icct from im- this by its own nature, or by a peculiar faculty 
agination. ca j] e ^ understanding, nor should we trouble 
ourselves about the Aristotelian distinction of the activo 
and passive intellect.' \\ e have only to distinguish this 
intollection from mere conception derived from the phan- 
tasy, which is nocossarily associated with it. We cannot 
conceive God in this life, except under some image thus 
supplied ; and it is the same with all other incorporeal 
tilings. Nor do we comprehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite extension. 
This is surely a right account of the matter; and if 
Stewart had paid any attention to these and several other 
passages, he could not have so much misconceived the 
philosophy of Gassendi. 


* Alteram out genua reflexanim ac- 
tionum, qnlbus Intellects eeip&um, suus- 
que functioned intelligit, ac spedutlm ee 
IntelUgere anlmadvertlt. Videlicet hoc 
reunite eat omul facilitate corporea su- 
perior, ; quoniam qulequtd coTporeum eat, 
ita certo loco, stvepennanenter.slve auc- 
cedenter alligatum eat, nt non Teraua ee, 
aed aolum Teraua aliud dlvenouu a se 
precede!* poaalt. 


t Et ne instea in nobla quoque, duni 
unlveraale lundpimus, admisceri semper 
allquid slngularitatia, ut certat tnagnitu- 
dinia. certat flgura>, certl colorls, Ac. ex- 
pertmur tameu, nitl [ale] aimul, saltern 
aucceaalvb apoliari it nobta naturam qua- 
libel ipeciall raagnltudlne, qualibet ape- 
dalt Aguri, quolibet special! colore; 
atque ita de cacteria. 

* P.4«. 
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23, The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
have no intelligible species, except phantasms derived 
from sense. These ho takes for impressions on the 
brain, driven to and fro by the animal spirits till they 
reach the phatitasia, or imaginative faculty, and cause 
it to imagine sensible things. The soul, in thissendi’s 
theory, consists of an incorporeal part or intellect, and 
of a corporeal part, the phantasy or sensitive soul, 
which he conceives to he diffused throughout the body. 
The intellectual soul instantly perceives, hy its union 
with the phantasy, tlio images impressed upon tho 
latter, not. by impulse of these sensiblo and material 
species, hut by intuition of their images in the phan- 
tasy. 11 Thus, if 1 rightly apprehend his meaning, wo are 
to distinguish ; first, the species in the brain, derived 
from immediate sense or reminiscence ; secondly, the 
image of these conceived hy the phantasy ; thirdly, the 
act of perception in the mind itself, hy which it knows 
the phantasy to have imagined these species, and kmows 
also the species themselves to have, or to have had, 
their external archetypes. This distinction of the 
animus, or reasonable, from the anima, or sensitive soul, 
he took, as he did a great part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so 
that they might appear at first to be the samo faculty. 
Not only, however, are they different in their operation 
even as to objects which fall under the senses, and are 
represented to the mind, hut the intellect has certain 
operations peculiar to itself. Such is the apprehension 
of things which cannot be perceived by sense, as the 
Deity, whom though we can only imagine as corporeal, 
we apprehend or understand to be otherwise.' He re- 
peats a good deal of what he had before said on the dis- 


Eodem momenta intellectus ob in- 
tlmam sul prsesentiam coharrentiamque 
cum phantaala rem (tandem contuetur. 
P. 450 

“ Hoc eat autem prater pbantasiffi 
cancellos, inteUectftsque ipslusproprium, 
potestque adeo tali* apprebensio non 
Jam Imaginatlo, eed fntelligentta vel fn- 
teUectlo did Non quod intellects non 
oedpiut ansam &b ipsa phantasla ratiod- 


nandl esse aliquid ultra Id, quod specie 
tmagineve rep r® sent atur, neque non si- 
raul coroi lantern talero spedem vel imagi- 
nationem babeat ; sed quod apprebend&t, 
intcUigatvc aliquid, ad quod apprehen- 
dendum aive percipicndum assurgere 
phantaala non possit, ut qua) omnino 
terminetur ad corporum bpeciem, ben 
imaginem, ex qua Illius ope ratio imagi* 
natlo appellatur. Ibid. 
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tinotive province of tho understanding, by which we 
reason on things incapable of being imagined ; drawing 
several instances from the geometry of infinites, as in 
asymptotes, wherein, ho says, something is always in- 
ferred by reasoning which we presume to bo true, and 
yet cannot reach by any effort of the imagination/ 

25. 1 have given a few extracts from Gassendi in 
order to confirm what has been said, his writ- 
mphymiH- ings being little read in England, and his philo- 
sophy not having been always represented in tho 
same manner. Degorando has claimed, on two 
occasions, tho priority for Gassendi in that theory of the 
generation of ideas which has usually been ascribed to 
Locko. B But Stewart protests against this alleged simi- 
larity in the tenets of the French and English philo- 
sophers. “ The remark,” ho says, “ is certainly just, 
if restrained to Locke’s doctrine as interpreted by the 
greater part of philosophers on the Continent ; but it is 
very wide of tho truth, if applied to it as now explained 
and modified by tho most intelligent of his disciples in 
this country. Tho main scope, indeed, of Gassendi’s 
argument against Descartes is to materialise that class 
of our ideas which the Lockists as well as the Cartesians 


f In qufbus semper aliquid argumen- 
tando colligitur, quod etvenun esse intel- 
ligimus et imaginando non assequimur 
tamen. 

[Bernier well and clearly expressed the 
important distinction between aurthp-k 
and vovfieva, which separates the two 
schools of philosophy ; and thus places 
Gassendi far apart from Hobbes. The 
passage, however, which I shall givo in 
French, cannot be more decisive than the 
Latin sentence just quoted. 11 ne faut 
pas confoudre 1' imagination, ou pour 
parler oinal, T Intellection intuitive, ou 
dlrecte, et qui se fait par Implication 
seule de I’entendcment aux phanWlmes ou 
idtfes de la phantaibie,-avec I'intellection 
pure que nous avons par le raisonne- 
ment, et que nous tirons par consequence. 
IT oh vlent que ceux qui se persuadent 
qu’il n’y a aucune substance incorporelle, 
puree qu’ils ne canpdvent rlen que dans 
line espdee on image cnrporello, se trom- 
pent en ce qu’ils ne reconnoiseent pas 
qu’il y a one sorte d’ Intelligence qui n’est 


pas imagination, & savoir celle par la- 
quellc noub connoissons par raibonnement 
qu’il y a quelque chose outre ce qui 
tombe sous l’imagi nation. Abrcgrf du 
Sybtdme de Gassendi, vol. ill. p. 14. Gas- 
bendi plainly confines idea to phantasy 
or Imagination, and so far differs from 
I/) eke. — 1847-3 

B Histolrc compare des Systemes, 1804, 
vol. i. p. 301 ; and Biogr. Univenelle, art. 
Gassendi. Yet in neither of these does 
M. I)egerando advert expressly to the 
peculiar resemblance between the systems 
of Gassendi and Locke, in the account 
they give of ideas of reflection. lie refers, 
however, to a more particular essay of 
his own on the Gassendian philosophy, 
which 1 have not seen. As to Locke’s 
positive obligations to his predecessor, 
I should be perhaps inclined to doubt 
whether he, who was no great lover of 
large books, bad read so unwieldy a work 
as the Syntagma Pbikeophicuxn ; but the 
abridgment of Bernier would have suf- 
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consider as the exclusive objects of the power of reflec- 
tion, and to show that these ideas are all ultimately 
resolvable into iniages or conceptions borrowed from 
things external. It is not therefore what is sound and 
valuable in this part of Locke’s system, but the errors 
'grafted on it in the comments of some of his followers, 
that can justly be said to have beon borrowed from Gas- 
sendi. Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even 
in these errors ; for scarcely a remark on the subject 
occurs in his works, but what is copied from the ac- 
counts transmitted to us of the Epicurean metaphysics.” h 
26. It will probably appear to those who consider 
what I have quoted from Gassendi, that in his latest 
writings he did not differ so much from Locke, and lead 
the way so much to the school of the French metaphy- 
sicians of the eighteenth century, as Stewart has sup- 
posed. The resemblance to the Essay on the Human 
Understanding in several points, especially in the im- 
portant distinction of what Locke has called ideas of 
reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at. the same time unable to account in a 
satisfactory manner for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the language of Gassendi in the Syntagma l’hilo- 
sophicum, and that which we find in his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes. Ko groat interval of timo 
had intervened between the two works ; for his corre- 
spondence with Descartes bears date in 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis Count of Angouleme, in the suc- 
ceeding year, that he was already employed on the first 
part of the Syntagma Philosophicum. 1 Whether he 
urged some of his objections against the Cartesian me- 
taphysics with a regard to victory rather than truth, or, 
as would be the more candid and perhaps more reason- 
able hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness of his 
great antagonist to review and reform his own opinions, 
I must leave to the philosophical reader. 11 


u Preliminary Dissertation to Ency- 
dopsedla. 

i Gassendi Opera, vol. vL p, ISO. These 
letters are interesting to those who would 
study the philosophy of Gassendi. 

It Botllet, In his Llfeof Descartes, would 
lead us to think that Gassendi was too 
much influenced by personal motives In 


writing against Descartes, who hod men- 
tioned the phenomena of parhelia, with- 
out alluding to a dissertation of Gassendi 
on the subject. The latter, It seemB, owns 
In a letter to Rivet, that he should not 
have examined so closely the metaphysics 
of Descartes, if he bad been treated by 
him with os mnch politeness as be bad 
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27. Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge of 
Bernier's the Syntagma Philosophicum. But he had 

seen an Abridgment of the Philosophy of Gas- 
M8endl ' sendi by Bernier, published at Lyons in 1678, 
and finding in this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of 
reflection, conceived that it did not faithfully represent 
its own original. But this was hardly a very plausible 
conjecture ; Bernier being a man of considerable ability, 
an intimate friend of Gassendi, and his epitome being 
so far from concise that it extends to eight small vo- 
lumes. Having not indeed collated the two books, but 
road them within a short interval of time, 1 can say that 
Bernier has given a faithful account of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, as it is contained in the Syntagma Philoso- 
phicurn, for he takes notice of no other work ; nor has 
he here added anything of his own. But in 1082 he 
published another little book, entitled Doutes de M. 
Bernier sur quelquos uns des principaux Chapitres de 
son Abrege de la Philosophic de Gassendi. One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of hpacc ; and in 
another place he denies the reality' of eternity or ab- 
stract duration. Bernier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vain and even dangerous to attempt a defi- 
nition of evident things, such as motion, because wo are 
apt to mistake a definition of the word for one of the 
thing ; and philosophers seem to conceive that motion 
is a real being, when they talk of a billiard-ball commu- 
nicating or losing it.“ 

28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries 
Proce* of had expected to expire with its founder, spread 
Cartesian more and more after his death, nor had it ever 
philosophy. Upended on an y personal favour or popularity 
of Descartes, since he did not possess such except with 
a few friends. The churches and schools of Holland 
were full of Cartesians. The old scholastic philosophy 
became ridiculous; its distinctions, its maxims were 

expected. Vie de Descartes, liv. vi. The “ an Incorporeal flowing extension," 
retort of Descartes, 0 carol (see Vol. III. which 16 a good instance of the success 
of this work, p. 82) offended Gassendi, that can attend such definitions of simple 
and caused a coldness ; which, according ideas. 

to Bulllet, Sorbiere aggravated, acting a [Though this Is not a proper definition 
treacherous part in exasperating the mind of duration, it is, perhaps, not ill ex- 
ef Gassendi. pressed as an apalogy,— lstj.] 

“ Even Gassendi his defined duration , 
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laughed at, as its adherents complain ; and probably a 
more fatal blow was given to the Aristotelian system by 
Descartes than even by Bacon. The Cartesian theories 
were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians; but 
two parties of considerable importance in Holland, the 
Anninians and the Ooccejans, generally espoused the 
new philosophy. Many speculations in theology were 
immediately connected with it, and it acted on the free 
and scrutinising spirit which began to sap the bulwarks 
of established orthodoxy. The Cartesians were de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were hardly ad- 
mitted to any offico in the church. They were con- 
demned by several universities, and especially by that 
of Leyden in 1678," for the position that the truth of 
Scripture must be proved by reason. Nor were they 
less exposed to persecution in Franco." 

29. Tho Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried 
in itself the seeds ot its own doclino ; it was the Scyllu 
of many dogs ; it taught men to think for themselves, 
and to think often better than Descartes had done. A 
new eclectic philosophy, or rather the genuine spirit of 
free inquiry, made Cartesianism cease as a sect, though 
it left much that had been introduced by it. We owe 
thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth century 
for their strenuous assertion of reason against prescrip- 


n Leyden had condemned the whole 
Cartesian system as early as 1651, on the 
ground that it was an innovation on the 
Aristotelian philosophy so long received ; 
and ordained, ut in Academia intra Ari- 
s to telle® philosophic limites, qu® hie 
hactenus recepta Cult, nos contineamns, 
ntqae in poetorum ncc philosophic. De- 
que nominis Cartesiani in di&putationibus, 
Icctionibus aut publicis alils exercitiis, 
nec pro nrc contra mentio flat. Utrecht, 
in 3644, had gone farther, and her decree 
is couched in terms which might have 
been used by any one who wished to ridi- 
cule university prejudice by a forgery. 
Rejicere novam istam philosopliiam, 
primo quia veteri philosophi®, quam 
Academi® toto orbi terrarum hactenus 
optizno conallio docuere, adversatur, ^us- 
que fundaments subvertit; deinde quia 
Juventutem a veteri et sana pbilosophia 
aver tit, impeditque quo minus ad culmcn 
trvditionis provehatwr; eo quod istius 


praesumpt® philosophise odminiculo tedi- 
nologemata in auttorum libi is prqfe&so- 
Tumque lectionit/us et duputa tionibus 
usitata, pereiperc n&fuit ; postremo quod 
ex codem van® fals® ct absurd® 
opinionea partim con«>iguantur, partim ab 
improvida jnventute deduci possint pug- 
nan tea cum csterls discipline et facul- 
tatibus, atquc imprimis cum orthodoxa 
theologia; con sore igitur ct statuere 
omnes pbflosophiam in hoc Academia 
docentea impoaterum a tali institute et 
incepto abstinere debere, con ten toe mo- 
dica lilxrtate dissentiendi in bingularlbus 
nonnullis ophiionibus ad aliarum cele- 
brium Arademlarum exemplum hie Del- 
ta ta, itaut veteriset recepta; philosophi® 
ftindatncnta non labefactent Tepel. 
Hist Philos. Cartesian®, p. ?5. 

° An account of the manner in which 
the Cartesians were harassed through the 
Jesuits is given by M. Cousin in the 
Journal des Savons, March. 1838. 
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tive authority : the latter part of this age was signalised 
by the overthrow of a despotism which had fought every 
inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly after a struggle, 
on the Continent, with this new philosophy, that it was 
ultimately vanquished. 11 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Coun- 

L« Forge, tries, and Germany, were numerous and re- 

Regls - spectable. La Forge of Saumur first developed 
the theory of occasional causes to explain the union of 
soul and body, wherein he was followed by Geulinx, 
Regis, Wittich, and Malebranche.' 1 But this and other 
innovations displeased the stricter Cartesians who did 
not find them in their master. Clauberg in Germany, 
Clerselier in France, Le Grand in the Low Countries, 
should be mentioned among the leaders of the school. 
But no one has left so comprehensive a statement and 
defence of Oartesianism as Jean Si 1 vain Regis, whose 
Systeme de la Philosophic, in three quarto volumes, 
appeared at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, 
on Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. In the 
three latter Regis claims nothing as his own except 
some explanations. “ All that 1 have said being due to 
M. Descartes, whose method and principles 1 have fol- 
lowed, even in explanations that aro different from his 
own.” And in his Logic he professes to have gone little 
beyond the author of the Art de Pensor/ Notwithstand- 
ing this rare modesty, Regis is not a writer unworthy 
of being consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deficient in clearer and fuller statements than will 
always be found in Descartes. It might even be said 
that he has many things which would bo sought in vain 
through his master’s writings, though I am unable to 
prove that they might not he traced in those of the 

P For the fate of the Cartesian philo- q Tenncmunn (Manuel de la Philo- 
sophy in the life of its founder, see the sophic, it 99) ascribes this theory to 
life of Descartes by Baillet, 2 vols. in Geulinx. See also Urucker, v. 704. 
quarto, which he afterwards abridged In r It Is remarkable that Regis says 
12rao. After the death of Descartes, ft nothing about figures and modes of syl- 
may be best traced by means of Brucker. logism : Nous ne dirons rien des figures 
Buhle, as usual, is a mere copyist of his ni des syllogismet. cn ggndral; car bleu 
predecessor. He has, however, given a que tout cela puisse sorvir de quelque 
fuller account of Regis. A contempo- chose pour la speculation de la logique 
rary History of Cartesian Philosophy by il n’est au moins d’aucun usage pour li 
Tepel contains rather a neatly written pratique, Ioquelle est 1’unique but qua 
summary of the controversies It excited nous nous sommes proposes dans ce 
both in the lifetime of Descartes and for t'ftlUf. P. 37. 
a few years afterwords. 
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intermediate Cartesians. Though our limits will not 
permit any further account of ftegis, 1 will give a few 
passages in a note.* 

31. Huet, Bishop of Avranches, a man of more general 
erudition than philosophical acuteness, yet not quite 
without this, arraigned the whole theory in his Censura 


8 Regis, in imitation of Ins master, and 
perhaps with more clearness, observes 
that our knowledge of our own existent e 
is not deuved from reasoning, mais par 
une connois&auu* simple et mtdneurc, 
qui prdeedo toutes lea connoiasancrs 
acqumes, et que j appellc am science. 1m 
effet, quand jt dis que je connois ou 
que j« croia counoltre, ce je presuppose 
lui mfime mon existence, dtant impossible 
que jc connoiaee, ou seulement que Je croie 
oonnoltrc, et que je nc sois pas qutlque 
chose dexistant 1 * 68 The Cartesian 
paradox, as it at first appears, that think- 
ing is the essence of the soul, Regis has 
explained away After coming to the 
conclusion, Je suis done une pensdc.be 
Immediately corrects himself Cependant 
Je crams encore de me deflmr mal, quand 
Je dis que je suis une pensdc, qui a la 
propndte de douter < t d'avoir d< la certi- 
tude , car quelle apparence y a-t-il que 
ma nature , qui doit c tre une chose fixe 
et permanent^, consistc. dans la pensde, 
puisque je sals par experience que mes 
pensdes sont dans lin flux continue 1, et 
que Je ne pent>t jamais a la me me chose 
deux mom ens de suite, mais quand je 
oonsidcre la difflcultd de plus pres, je 
10x19013 aisdment qu'ellc vient dt cc que 
le mot de pensee est dquiv oque, et que je 
m on sera indifieremment pour signiher 
la pensde qui constitue ma nature, et porn 
designer lea diffdrentes manures detre 
de cette pensee, ce qui est une erreur 
extreme, car il y a cette difference tntre 
la pensee qui constitue ma nature, et les 
penades qm n cn sont quo Us mamercs 
d 6tre, quo la premiere est une pensde 
fixe et permanente, ctque les autres sont 
des penades changeantes et passageres 
O'est pourquoi, afln da donner une idee 
exocte dc ma nature, Jc dirat que Je euib 
une pensde qui exist© en eUe-mfime, et 
qm est It sujet de toutes mes mameres 
de penser Je dis que je suis une pensee 
pour raarquer ce que la pensde qui con- 
stitue ma nature a de commun avec la 
pensde en gdndral qui oomprend sous wii 
toutes les mamercs particulldres de pen- 
scr et J’aJoutc, qui existe en eUe-mfime, 


et qui est le sujet de differentes mamfercs 
de penser, pour designer ce que cette 
pensde a de particular qui la distingue 
de la pensde en gdndral, vu qu'ellc 
n'existe que dans 1 entendement dc cclut 
qui la con^oit amsi que toutes les autres 
natures univcrselles P 70. 

hvery mode supposes a substance 
wherein it exists From this axiom 
Regis deducts the objective being of 
space, becanse we hove the ideas of 
length, lrcadth, and depth, which cannot 
belong to ourueh es, our souls having 
none of these properties, nor could the 
ideas be suggested by a supenor being if 
space did not exist, because they would be 
the representations of non-entity, which 
lb impossible Rut this transcendental 
proof w too subtle for the world 
It is an axiom of Regis that we only 
know things without us by means of 
ideas, and that things ot w hich we have 
no idtas are in regard to u& is if they 
did not exist at all Anotl er axiom is 
tbut all ideas, considered m nspcct to 
their representative piopcrty dt pend on 
objects as then types, or causes exem- 
platreti And a third, that the " cause 
cxc mpluirc ' of ideas must contain all 
the properties which the ideas represent 
lhese axioms according to him, are the 
bases of all certainty in phjsical truth 
From the second i\iom he deduces the 
objectivity or “cause cxempl&ire 1 oi his 
idea of a perfect being, and his proof 
seems at least more clearly put than by 
Descartes 1 very idea implies an objec- 
tive reality , for otherwise there would 
be an effect without a cause Yet in 
this we have the sophisms and begging 
of questions of which we may see many 
instances in Spmosa 
In the second part ot the first book of 
Ins metaphj sms, Regis treats of the union 
of soul and body, and concludes that the 
motions of the body only act on the soul 
by a special will of God, who has detei- 
mincd to produce certain thoughts simul- 
taneously with certain bodily motions 
F 124 . Clod is the efficient first cause 
of all effects, his creatures ate but ee- 
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Philosophise Cartesianee. He had been for many years, 
Huet'sCen- 88 h° tells us, a fuvourer of Cartesianism, but 
aure oi Car- his retractation is very complete. It cannot be 
tesianiam. ^ en j e ^ that Huet strikes well at the vulner- 
able parts of the Cartesian metaphysics, and exposes their 
alternate scepticism and dogmatism with some justice. In 
other respects he displays an inferior knowledge of the 
human mind and of the principles of reasoning to Des- 
cartos. He repeats Gassendi’s cavil that, Cogito, ergo 
sum, involves the truth of Quod cogitat, est. The Car- 
tesians, Huet observes, assert the major, or universal, to 
be deduced from the minor; which, though true in 
things known by induction, is not so in propositions 
necessarily known, or as the schools say, a priori, as 
that the whole is greater than its part. It is not, how- 
ever, probable that Descartes would have extended his 
reply to Gassendi’s criticism so far as this ; some have 
referred our knowledge of geometrical axioms to mere 
experience, but this seems not agreeable to the Cartesian 
theory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was 
fort- Royal displayed in a treatise of deserved reputation, 
i/igic. L’Ait do Tenser, often called the Tort-ltoyal 
Logic. It seoms to have been tho work of Antony 
Amauld, with some assistance, perhaps, by Nicole. 
Amauld was not an entire Cartesian ; he had himself 
been engaged in controversy with Descartes : hut his 
understanding was cloar and calm, his love of truth 
sincere, and he could not avoid recognising the vast 
superiority of the new philosophy to that received in 
the schools. This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the 
first regular treatise on that science that contained a 
protestation, though in very moderate language, against 
tho Aristotelian method. The author tells us that after 
some doubt he had resolved to insert a few things rather 
troublesome and of little value, such as the rules of con- 
version and the demonstration of the syllogistic figures, 
chiefly as exercises of the understanding, for which dif- 
ficulties are not without utility. The method of syllo- 


rondarily efficient But as they act im- occasional causes, usual among the Carte- 
mediately, we may aacrlbc all modal dans, because he fancies the latter rathe! 
beings to the efficiency of second causes, derogatory to Hie fixed will of God. 

And he prefers this expression to that of 
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gisin itself he deems little serviceable in the discovery 
of truth; while many things dwelt upon in books of 
logic, such as the ten categories, rather injure than 
improve the reasoning faculties, because they accustom 
men to satisfy themselves with words, and to mistake a 
long catalogue of arbitrary definitions for real knowledge. 
Of Aristotle he speaks in more honourable terms than 
Bacon had done before, or than Malebranche did after- 
wards ; acknowledging the extraordinary merit of some 
of his writings, but pointing out with an independent 
spirit his failings as a master in the art of reasoning. 

33. The first part of L’ Art de Tenser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, in the usual sense of that word. It con- 
siders ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief dif- 
ferences of the objects they represent, in thoir simplicity 
or composition, in their extent, as universal, particular, 
or singular, and, lastly, in their distinctness or confu- 
sion. The word idea, it is observed, is among those 
which are so clear that wo cannot explain them by 
means of others, because nono can be more clear and 
simple than themselves.' But here it may be doubtful 
whether the sense in which the word is to be taken must 
strike every one in the same way. The clearness of a 
word does not depend on its association with a distinct 
conception in our own minds, but on the generality ot 
this same association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously 
than this author distinguished between imagination and 
intellection, though ho gives the name of idea to both. 
Many suppose, he says, that they cannot conceive a 
thing when they cannot imagine it. But we cannot 
imagine a figure of 1 000 sides, though we can conceive 
it and reason upon it. Wo may indeed get a confused 
image of a figure with many sides, but these are no more 
1000 than they are 999. Thus also wo have ideas of 
thinking, affirming, denying, and the like, though we 
have no imagination of these operations. By ideas 
therefore we mean not images painted in the fancy, bnt 
all that is in our minds when we say that we conceive 
any thing, in whatever manner we may conceive it. 
Henoe it is easy to judge of the falsehood of some 

> c. 1 . 

VOI,. IV. U 
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opinions held in this age. One philosopher has ad- 
vanced that we have no idea of God ; another that all 
reasoning is but an assemblage of words connected by 
an affirmation, lie glances here at Gassendi and Hobbcs.“ 
Far from all our ideas coming from the senses, as the 
Aristotelians have said, and as Gassendi asserts in his 
Logic, we may say, on the contrary, that no idea in our 
minds is derived from the senses except occasionally (par 
occasion) ; that is, the movements of the brain, which is 
all that the organs of sense can affect, give occasion to 
the soul to form different ideas which it would not other- 
wise form, though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the organs of sense 
and in the brain, and though there are also very many 
ideas which, deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot without absurdity ho referred to the senses.* 
This is perhaps a clearer statement of an important 
truth than will he found in Malebranclio or in Descartes 
himself. 

;io. In the second part Amauld treatB of words and 
propositions. Much of it may be reckoned more within 
the province of grammar than of logic. But as it is 
inconvenient to refer the student to works of a different 
class, especially if it should bo the case that no good 
grammars, written with a regard to logical principles, 
were then to be found, this cannot justly be made an 
objection. In the latter chapters of this Bccond part, 
lie comes to much that is strictly logical, and taken from 
ordinary books on that scienoe. The third part relates 
to syllogisms, and notwithstanding the author’s low esti- 
mation of that method, in comparison with the general 
regard for it in the schools, he has not omitted the com- 
mon explanations of mood and figure, ending with a 
conciso but good account of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled, On Method, 
and contains the principles of connected reasoning, which 
he justly obsorves to be more important than the rules of 

u The reflection on Gassendi is a mere in this controversy with the father of the 
cavil, as will appear by remarking what new philosophy, and the disciples (calling 
he has really said, and which we have the author of L’Art de Penser such In a 
quoted a few pages above. The Carte- general sense) retaliated by equal cap- 
stans were resolute In using one Bense tlonsnese. 
of the word idea, while Gassendi used *C.l. 
another. He had himself been to blanw 
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single syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake. Tho 
laws of demonstration given by Pascal are here laid 
down with some enlargement. Many observations not 
wholly bearing on merely logical proof are found in this 
part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not, perhaps, very 
much read in England, has always been reckoned among 
tho best works in that science, and certainly had a great 
influence in rendering it more metaphysical, more ethi- 
cal (for much is said by Amauld on the moral discipline 
of the mind in order to fit it for the investigation of 
truth), more exempt from technical barbarisms and 
trifling definitions and divisions. It became more and 
more acknowledged that the rules of syllogism go a 
very little way in rendering the mind able to follow a 
course of inquiry without error, much less in assisting 
it to discover truth ; and that even their vaunted prero- 
gative of securing us from fallacy is nearly ineffectual in 
exercise. The substitution of tho French language, in 
its highest polish, for the uncouth Latinity of the Aris- 
totelians, was another advantage of which the Cartesian 
school legitimately availed themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Recherche de la Verite was 
published in 1674, was a warm and almost Maie- 
enthusiastic admirer of Descartes, but his mind br ‘ UM ' h< ‘- 
was independent, searching, and fond of its own inven- 
tions ; he acknowledged no master, and in some points 
dissents from tho Cartesian school. His natural tem- 
perament was sincoro and rigid ; he judges the moral 
and intellectual failings of mankind with a severe scru- 
tiny, and a contemptuousness not generally unjust in 
itself, but displaying too great confidence in his own 
superiority. This was enhanced by a religious mysti 
cism, which enters, as an essential element, into his 
philosophy of the mind. The fame of Malebranche, and 
still more the popularity in modem times of his Search 
for Truth, has been affocted by that peculiar hypothesis, 
so mystically expressed, the seeing all things in God, 
which has been more remembered than any other part 
of that treatise. “ The union,” he says, “ of the soul to 
God is the only means by which we acquire a knowledge 
of truth. This union has indeed been rendered so ob- 
scure by original sin, that few can understand what it 
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means; to those who follow blindly the dictates of 
sense and passion it appears imaginary. The same 
cause has so fortified the connexion between the soul 
and body that we look on them as one substance, of 
which the latter is the principal part. And hence we 
may all fear that we do not well discern the confused 
sounds with whioh the senses fill the imagination from 
that pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul. The 
body speaks louder than God himself; and our pride 
makes us presumptuous enough to judge without wait- 
ing for those words of truth, without which we cannot 
truly judge at all. And the present work,” he adds, 
“ may give evidence of this ; for it is not published 
as boing infallible. But let my readers judge of my 
opinions according to the clear and distinct answers 
they shall receive from the only Lord of all men, after 
they shall liave interrogated him by paying a serious 
attention to the subject.” This is a strong evidence of 
the enthusiastic confidence in supernatural illumination 
which belongs to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute 
reasoning as his writings contain. 

39. The Recherche de la Verity is in six books ; the 
His at ie ^ rst ^ ve on errors springing from the 

8 y *’ senses, from the imagination, from the under- 
standing, from the natural inclinations, and from the 
passions. The sixth contains the method of avoiding 
these, which however has been anticipated in gr at 
measure throughout the preoeding. Malebranche has 
many repetitions, but little, I think, that can be called 
digressive, though he takes a large range of illustration, 
and dwells rather diffusely on topics of subordinate 
importance. His style is admirable ; clear, precise, ele- 
gant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting them in due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a little redundant, 
but never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Error, according to Malebranche, is the source of 
sk»tch of all human misery ; man is miserable because 
Ws theory. b e is a sinner, and he would not sin if he did 
not consent to err. Eor the will alone judges and 
reasons, the understanding only peroeives things and 
their relations — a deviation from common language, to 
say the least, that seems quite unnecessary/ The will 

I Lit!. 
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is active and free ; not that we can avoid willing our 
own happiness ; but it possesses a power of turning the 
understanding towards such objects as please us, and 
commanding it to examine every thing thoroughly, else 
wo should be perpetually deceived, and without remedy, 
by the appearances of truth. And this liberty we should 
use on every occasion : it is to become slaves, against 
the will of God, when we acquiesce in false appearances ; 
but it is in obedience to the voice of eternal truth which 
speaks within us, that wo submit to those secret re- 
proaches of reason, which accompany our refusal to 
yiold to evidence. There are, therefore, two funda- 
mental rules, one for science, the other for morals; 
never to give an entire consent to any propositions, 
except those which are so evidently true that we cannot 
refuse to admit them without an internal uneasiness and 
reproach of our reason ; and, never fully to love any- 
thing which we can abstain from loving without remorse. 
We may feel a great inclination to consent absolutely to 
a probable opinion; yet on reflection, we shall find that 
we are not compelled to do so by any tacit self-reproach 
if we do not. And we ought to consent to such pro- 
bable opinions for the time until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses ; and if they 
had been given us to discover truth, it is through vision 
that we should have done it. But it deceives us in all 
that it represents; in the size of bodies, their figures 
and motions, in light and colours. None of these are 
such as they appear, a a he proves by many obvious in- 
stances. Thus we measure the velocity of motion by 
duration of time and extent of space ; but of duration 
the raind can form no just estimate, and the eye cannot 
determine equality of spaces. The diameter of the moon 
is greater by measurement when she is high in the 
heavens ; it appears greater to our eyes in the horizon. 1 
On all sides we are beset with error through our senses. 
Not that the sensations themselves, properly speaking, 
deceive ns. We are not deceived in supposing that wt 
see an orb of light before the sun has risen above the 
horizon, but in supposing that what we see is the sun 
itself. Were we even delirious, we should see and feel 

* L. i. c. 9. Malebranchc was engaged afterwards ifl a controversy with ItcgU on 
this particular question of the horizontal me on. 
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what our senses present to us, though our judgment as 
to its reality would be erroneous. And this judgment 
wo may withhold by assenting to nothing without per- 
fect certainty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a man endowed 
with such intrepidity and acuteness as Malebranche to 
overlook the question, so naturally raised by this scep- 
tical theory, as to the objective existence of an external 
world. There is no necessary connexion, he observes, 
between the presence of an idea in the soul, and the 
existence of the thing which it represents, as dreams 
and delirium prove. Yet we may be confident that 
extension, figure, and movement do generally exist 
without us when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary; we arc not decoived in believing their reality, 
though it is very difficult to prove it. But it is far other- 
wise with colours, smells, or sounds, for theso do not 
exist at all beyond flic mind. This he proceeds to show 
at considerable length.* In one of the illustrations sub- 
sequently written in order to obviate objections, and 
subjoined to the Recherche dc la Vcritc, Malobranoho 
comes again to this problem of the reality of matter, 
and concludes by subverting every argument in its 
favour, except what ho takes to be the assertion of Scrip- 
ture. Berkeley, who did not see this in the samo light, 
had scarcely a step to take in his own famous theory, 
which we may consider as having been anticipated by 
Malebranche, with the important exception that what 
was only scepticism and denial of certainty in the one, 
became a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the other. 

43. In all our sensations, lie proceeds to show, there 
are four things distinct in themselves, but which, ex- 
amined as they arise simultaneously, we are apt to con- 
found ; these are the action of the object, the effect upon 
the organ of sense, the mere sensation, and the judgment 
we form as to its cause. We fall into errors as to all 
these, confounding the sensation with the action of 
bodies, as when we say there is heat in the fire or colour 
in the rose, or confounding the motion of the nerves 
with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand ; but 
most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences as to the 
nature of objects from our sensations.*’ It may be here 

* I.. 1 C. 10. b c. 13. 
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remarked, that wliat Malebranche has properly, called 
the judgment of the mind as to the cause of its sensa- 
tions, is precisely what Eeid denominates perception; 
a term legs clear, and which scorns to have led some of 
his school into important errors. The language of the 
Scottish philosopher appears to imply that he considered 
perception as a distinct and original faculty of the mind, 
rather than what it is, a complex operation of the judg- 
ment and memory, applying knowledge already acquired 
by experience. Neither he, nor his disciple Stewart, 
though aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this 
province of metaphysics by selecting our instances from 
the phenomena of vision instead of the other senses, 
have avoided the same source of error. The sense of sight 
has the prerogative of enabling ns to pronounce instantly 
on the external cause of our sensation ; and thiB percep- 
tion is so intimately blended with the sensation itself, 
that it does not imply in our minds, whatever may be 
the case with young children, the least consciousness of a 
judgment. But we need only make our experiment 
upon sound or smell, and we shall at once acknowledge 
that there is no sort of necessary connexion between 
the sensation and our knowledge of its corresponding 
external object. Wo hear sounds continually, which 
we are incapable of referring to any particular body ; 
nor does any one, 1 suppose, deny that it is by expe- 
rience alone we learn to pronounce, with more or less of 
cei’tainty according to its degree, on the causes from 
which these sensations proceed. 1- 

*' [ I’lic word " perception " has not, in difference of the sensible figures of bodies, 
this passage, been used in its most aj>- the judgment presently, by an habitual 
proved sense; but the language of phi- custom, alters the appearances of things 
loBopher» is not uniform. Locke often into their causes ; so that, from that 
confounds perception with sensation, so which tiuly is variety of shadow or 
as to employ the words indlflerently. colour, collecting the figure, it makes it 
Hut this is not the case when he writes pass for a mark of a figure, and frames to 
with attention. “ The ideas," lie says, itself the peirrption of a convex figure 
** we receive from sensation are often in and an uniform colour, when the idea we 
grown people altered by the judgment receive from thence is only a plane va- 
without our taking notice of it:'* in* riously coloured.'* B.ii.cli.9. M.Couhin, 
slanting a globe, u of which the idea therefore, Is hardly just in saying that 
imprinted in our own mind Is of a fiat 11 perception, according to Locke, does 
circle variously shadowed ; bnt we, having nothing but perceive the sensation— it is 
been by use accustomed to perceive what hardly more than An effect of the sensa- 
kind of appeuraiice convex bodies are tfon." Courede THi8t.de la Philosophic, 
wont to make in us, what alterations vol. fi. p. 136, edit. 1B29. Doubtless per- 
are made in fhe reflections of light by the ception is the effect of sensation; but 
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44. Sensation lie defines to be “ a modification of the 
soul in relation to something which passes in the body 
to which she is united.” These sensations we know by 
experience ; it is idle to go about defining or explaining 
them; this cannot be done by words. It is an error, 
according to Malebranche, to believe that all men have 
like sensations from the same objects. In this he goes 
farther than Pascal, who thinks it probable that they 
have ; while Malebranche holds it indubitable, from the 
organs of men being constructed differently, that they 
do not receive similar impressions, instancing music, 
some smells and flavours, and many other things of the 


Locke extends the word, In thta passage 
at least, to much of which mere sensation 
has only fumlahed the materials, to the 
inferences derived from experience. Later 
metaphysicians limit mote essentially the 
Use of the nurd. La perception, says M. 
do Rdmusat, dans sa plus grande com- 
plicity, n'est que la distinction mentals de 
l’objet de la sensation. Essais de Flnlo- 
sophie.vnl.li. p.372. Kant, with his ususl 
acuteness of discrimination, analyses the 
process. We have, first, the phsenomenon, 
or.sppearance of the object, under which 
he comprehends the impression mode on 
the organ of sense; secondly, the sensa- 
tion itself ; thirdly, the representation of 
the object by the mind; fourthly, the 
reference of this representation to the 
object. And there may be, but not ne- 
cessarily, the conception or knowledge 
of what the object Is. Id., vol. i. p. 270. 
Locke sometimes seems to use the word 
perception for the third of these; Reid 
very frequently for the fourth. In his 
first work. Indeed, the Inquiry Into the 
Human Mind, he expressly distinguishes 
perception from “ that knowledge of the 
objects of sense, which Is got by reasoning. 
There Is no reasoning in perception. The 
belief which Is Implied in it is the effect 
of instinct.’' Chap. vl. } 20. But, in 
fact, be limits the strict province of per- 
ception to the primary qualities of matter, 
and to the Idea of space. Both Locke 
and Reid, howeveT, sometimes extend it 
to the conception or knowledge of the 
actual object. We have just quoted a 
passage Bum Locke. "In two of oar 
senses,” says Reid, " touch and taste, 
there most be an immediate application 


of the object to the organ ; in the other 
three the object Upei cured at adistancc, 
but still by means of a medium by wbicb 
borne impression n* made upon the organ.” 
Intellect. Towers Essay II. ch. li. Put 
perception of the object, through the 
organs of sound, smell, and taate, must of 
necessity imply a knowledge of it dmved 
from experience. 'I hose senses, by them- 
selves, give us no perception of exteinsl 
things. But the word lies one meaning 
in modern philosophy, and another in 
popular usage, which philosophers some- 
times Inadvertently follow. In the first 
it is a mere reference of the sensation to 
some external object, more defamte in 
sight, somewhat less so in tonch, and not 
at all in the three other senses. Jn the 
other It is a reference of the sensation to 
B known object, and in all the senses ; w e 
perceive an oak-tree, the stuking of the 
clock, the perfume of a violet. I he more 
philosophical sense of the w ord perception 
limits greatly the extent of the faculty. 
“ We perceive,” says Sir W. Hamilton, 
on the passage lost quoted from Reid, 
" nothing but wbat is in relation to tbo 
organ ; and nothing Is in relation to the 
organ that is not present to it. All the 
senses are, in fact, modifications of touch, 
as Democritus of old taught. We reach 
the distant reality, not by sense, not by 
perception, but by Inference.” Brown 
bad said the same. This has been. In 
the case of sight, controverted by Dr. 
Whewell; but whether we see object*, 
strictly speaking, at a distance, or on the 
retina, It is evident that we do not know 
what they are, tilt we have been taught 
bpexperience.— 1847 .] 
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same kind. But it is obvious to reply that he has 
argued from the exception to the rule ; the great ma- 
jority of mankind agreeing as to musical sounds (which 
is the strongest case that can be put against his paradox), 
and most other sensations. That the sensations of dif- 
ferent men, subject to such exceptions, if not strictly 
alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, seems as indispu- 
table as any conclusion we can draw from their testi- 
mony. 

45. The second book of Malebranche’s treatise relates 
to the imagination, and the errors connected with it. 
“ The imagination consists in the power of the mind to 
form images of objeots by producing a change in the 
fibres of that part of the brain, which may bo called 
principal because it corresponds with all parts of the 
body, and is the place whore the soul, if we may so 
speak, immediately resides.” This he supposes to be 
whore all the filaments of the brain terminate : so diffi- 
cult was it, especially in that age, for a philosopher who 
had the clearest perception of the soul’s immateriality to 
free himself from the analogies of extended presence and 
material impulse. The imagination, he says, compre- 
hends two things ; the action of the will and the obedi- 
ence of the animal spirits which traco images on the 
brain. The power of conception depends partly upon 
tho strength of those animal spirits, partly on the quali- 
ties of the brain itself. For just as the size, the depth, 
and tho clearness of the lines in an engraving depend 
on tho force with which the graver acts, and on the 
obedience which tho copper yields to it, so the depth 
and clearness of the traces of the imagination depend on 
the force of the animal spirits, and on the constitution 
of the fibres of the brain; and it is the difference of 
these which occasions almost tho whole of that vast in- 
equality which we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, 
which in the present more udvanced state of physiology 
a philosopher might not in all points reject, but would 
certainly not assume, is spread out by Malebranche 
over a large part of his work, and especially the second 
book. The delicacy of the fibres of the brain, he sup- 
poses, is one of the chief causes of our not giving suffi- 
cient application to difficult subjects. Women possess 
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this delicacy, and hence have more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but whatever is abstract 
is to them incomprehensible. The fibres are soft in 
children, and become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection of the understanding being between thirty 
and fifty; but with prejudiced men, and especially 
when they are advanced in life, the hardness of the 
cerebral fibre confirms them in error. For we can un- 
derstand nothing without attention, nor attend to it 
without having a strong imago in the brain, nor can that 
image be formed without a suppleness and susceptibility 
of motion in the brain itself. It is therefore highly useful 
to get the habit of thinking on all subjects, and thus to 
give the brain a facility of motion analogous to that of 
the fingers in playing on a musical instrument. And 
this habit is best acquired by seeking truth in difficult 
things while we are young, because it is ihen that the 
fibres are most easily bent in all directions. 1 * 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as it has been by 
Malebranche, goes very great lengths in asserting not 
merely a connexion between tho cerebral motions and 
the operations of the mind, but something like a subor- 
dination of the latter to a plastic power in the animal 
spirits of the brain. For if the differences in Ihe intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, aud also, as he afterwards 
maintains, in their moral emotions, are to be accounted 
for by mere bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked individuality of con- 
sciousness seems to be left to the immaterial principle. 
No one, however, whether he wore staggered by this 
difficulty or not, had a more decided conviction of tho 
essential distinction between mind and mattor than this 
disciple of Descartes. Ihe soul, he says, does not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their union. Each 
substance remains as it is, the soul incapable of exten- 
sion and motion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire. All the alliance botween soul and body which 
is known to us consists in a natural and mutual corre- 
spondence of the thoughts of the former with the traces 
on the brain, and of its emotions with the traces of the 
animal spirits. As soon as the soul receives new ideas, 
new traces are imprinted on the brain ; and as soon as 
* L. 1I*>.1. 
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external objects imprint new traces, tbe soul receives 
new ideas. Not that it contemplates these traces, for it 
lias no knowledge of them ; nor that the traces contain 
the ideas, since they have no relation to them ; nor that 
the soul receives her ideas from the traces, for it is in- 
conceivable that the soul should receive anything from 
the body, and become more enlightened, as some philo- 
sophers (meaning Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms in the brain. Thus, also, when 
the soul wills that the arm should move, the arm moves, 
though she does not even know what else is necessary 
for its motion ; and thus, when the animal spirits are 
put into movement, the soul is disturbed, though she 
does not even know that there aro animal spirits in the 
body. 

48. These remarks of MaJebranche it is important to 
familiarise to our minds; and those who reflect upon 
them will neither fall into tho gross materialism to 
which many physiologists appear prone, nor, on the 
other hand, out of fear of allowing too much to the 
bodily organs, reject any sufficient proof that may be 
adduced for the relation between tho cerebral system 
and the intellectual processes. Thcso opposite errors 
are by no means uncommon in the present age. But, 
without expressing an opinion on that peculiar hypo- 
thesis which is generally called phrenology, we might 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivable, that a certain 
state of portions of the brain may be the antecedent 
condition of memory or imagination, as that a certain 
state of nervous filaments may bo, what we know it is, 
an invaluable antecedent of sensation. In neither in- 
stance can there be any resemblance or proper repre- 
sentation of the organic motion transferred to the soul ; 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the ana- 
logies of impulse or communication. But we have two 
phenomena, between which, by tho constitution of our 
human nature, and probably by that of the veiy lowest 
animals, there is a perpetual harmony and concomit- 
ance ; an ultimate fact, according to the present state of 
our faculties, which may in some senses be called mys- 
terious, inasmuch as we can neither fully apprehend its 
final causes, nor all the conditions of its operation, but 
one which seems not to involve any appearam e of con- 
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tradiotion, and should therefore not lead us into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost 
evidently beyond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more extensivoly 
developed by Malebranche in this second book than by 
any of the old writers, not even, I think, with the ex- 
ception of Hobbes ; though he is too fond of mixing 
the psychological facts which experience furnishes with 
his precarious, however plausible, theory of cerebral 
traces. Many of his remarks are acute and valuable. 
Thus he observes that writers who make use of many 
new terms in science, under the notion of being more 
intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever 
care they may take to define their words. We grant in 
theory their right to do this ; but nature resists. The 
new words, having no ideas previously associated with 
them, fall out of the reader’s mind, except in mathe- 
matics, where they can be rendered evident by dia- 
grams. In all this part, Malebranche expatiates on the 
excessive deference shown to authority, which, because 
it is great in religion, we suppose equally conclusive in 
philosophy, and on the waste of time which mere read 
ing of many books entails ; experience, he says, having 
always shown that those who have studied most are the 
very persons who have led the world into the greatest 
errors. The whole of the chapters on this subject is 
worth perusal. 

50. In another part of this second book, Malebranche 
has opened a now and fertile vein, which he is far from 
having exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerful imagination. Minds of this character, he 
observes, rule those which are feebler in conception; 
they give them by degrees their own habit, they im- 
press their own type ; and as men of strong imagination 
are themselves for the most part very unreasonable, 
their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, no source of 
human error is more dangerous than this contagious- 
ness of their disorder. This he explains, in his favourite 
physiology, by a certain natural sympathy between the 
cerebral fibres of different men, which being wanting in 
any one with whom we converse, it is vain to expeot 
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that he will enter into our views, and we must look for 
a more sympathetic tissue elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Malebranche are worth 
more than these hypotheses with which they are min- 
gled. Men of powerful imagination express themselves 
with force and vivacity, though not always in the most 
natural manner, and often with great animation of ges- 
ture; they deal with subjects that excite sensible 
images, and from all this they acquire a great power of 
persuasion. This is exercised especially over persons in 
subordinate relations ; and thus children, servants, or 
courtiers adopt the opinions of their superiors. Even in 
religion nations have been found to take up the doc- 
trines of their rulers, as has been seen in England. In 
certain authors, who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a strong imagina- 
tion is exercised, which he particularly illustrates by 
the examples of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. 
The contagious power of imagination is also manifest in 
the credulity of mankind as to apparitions and witch- 
craft ; and he observes that where witches are burned, 
there is generally a great number of them, while, since 
some parliaments have ceased to punish for sorcery, the 
offence has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

52. The application which these striking and original 
views will bear spreads far into the regions of moral 
philosophy in the largest sense of that word. It is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil at the physio- 
logical theories to which Malebranche has had recourse. 
False let them be, what is derived from the experience 
of human nature will always be true. No one general 
phenomenon in the intercommunity of mankind with 
each other is more worthy to be remembered, or more 
evident to an observing eye, than this contagiousness, as 
Malebranche phrases it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by any circumstances that secure 
and augment its influence. The history of every popular 
delusion, and even the petty evonts of every day in pri- 
vate life, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third hook is entitled. Of the Understanding 
or Pure Spirit (I'Esprit Pur). By the pure understand- 
ing he means the faculty of the soul to know the reality 
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of certain things without the aid of images in the brain. 
And he warns the reader that the inquiry will be found 
dry and obscure. The essence of the soul, he says, 
following his Cartesian theory, consists in thought, as 
that of matter does in extension; will, imagination, 
memory, and the like, are modifications of thought or 
forms of the soul, as water, wood, or fire are modifica- 
tions of matter. This sort of expression has been 
adopted by our metaphysicians of the Scots school in 
preference to the ideas of reflection, as these operations 
are called by Locke. But by the word thought (pensee), 
Malebranche, like liegis, does not mean these modifica- 
tions, but the soul or thinking principle absolutely, 
capable of all those modifications, as extension is neither 
round nor square, though capable of either form. The 
power of volition, and, by parity of reasoning we may 
add, of thinking, is inseparable from the soul, but not 
the acts of volition or thinking themselves ; as a body 
is always moveable, though it be not always in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that Malebranche 
has been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of 
pure intellect from those which the senses or imagina- 
tion present to us ; nor do wo clearly see what he means 
by the former, except those of existence and a few more. 
But he now hastens to his peculiar, hypothesis as to the 
mode of perception. By ideas lie understands the imme- 
diate object of the soul, which all the world, he sup- 
poses, will agree not to be the same with the external 
objects of sense. Ideas are real existences; for they 
have properties, and represent very different things; 
but nothing can have no property.' How then do they 
enter into the mind, or become present to it ? Is it, as 
the Aristotelians hold, by means of species transmitted 
from the external objects? Or are they produced in- 
stantaneously by some faculty of the soul? Or have 

* [Cudworth lues the same argument of our mind, though they exist not as snch 
for the reality of Ideas. "It Is a ridi- anywhere without It, yet are they not 
culous conceit ef a modem atheistic therefore nothing, but have an intelligible 
writer that universale are nothing else entity, for this very reason, because they 
but names, attributed to many singular are conceivable ; for since non-entity is 
bodies, because whatever is is slugular, not conceivable, whatever is conceivable 
For though whatever exists without the as an object of tbo mind Is therefore 
mind be singular, yet it is plain that something.” Intellectual System p. 231 . 
there are conceptions in our minds oljee- — 1842.] 
lively universal. Which universal object* , 
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they been created and posited as it were in the soul, 
when it began to exist ? Or does God produce them in 
us whenever we think or perceive ? Or does the soul 
contain in herself in some transcendental manner what- 
ever is in the sensible world ? These hypotheses of 
elder philosophers, some of which are not quite intelli- 
gibly distinct from each other, Malcbranche having 
successfully refuted, comes to what he considers the 
only possible alternative ; namely, that the soul is 
united to an all-perfect Being, in whom all that belongs 
to his creatures is contained. Besides the exclusion of 
every other supposition which ho conceives himself to 
have given, ho subjoins several direct arguments in 
favour of his own theory, but in general so obscure and 
full of arbitrary assumption that they cannot be stated 
in this brief sketch.' 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throughout this part of his treatise, but rarely leading 
him into that figurative and unmeaning language from 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are never free, 
llis philosophy, which has hitherto appeared so scep- 
tical. assumes now the character of intense irresistible 
conviction. The scepticism of Malebrancho is merely 
ancillary to his mysticism, llis philosophy, if we may 
use so quaint a description of it, is subjectivity leading 
objectivity in chains. lie seems to triumph in his 
restoration of the inner man to his pristine greatness, 
by subduing those false traitors and rebels, tho nerves 
and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, his 
posterity had been in thrall. It has been justly re- 
marked by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the Catholic 
church, we perceive the commanding influence of Au- 
gustin.® From him, rather than, in tho fust instance, 

f L ill. c. 6. distinguish between the percipient and 

K Philosophy of the Human Mind, Leo the perception, or what M. de Kdmusnt 
lure xxx. Brown's own position, that has called, lo mol observe par le nioi. 
“ the idea is the mind,** seems to me as As for the word modification, which we 
paradoxical, in expression at letfet, as owe to Malebranche, though it does not 
anything In Malebranche. well express his own theory of indepen* 

[Brown meant to guard against the dent ideas, I cannot help agreeing with 
notion of Berkeley and Malebranche, that Locke : “ What service does that word do 
ideas are any how separable from the us in one case or tho other, when it ta 
mind, or capable of being considered as only a new word brought in without any 
real beingB. But he did not sufficiently new conception at all? For my mind, 
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from Plato or Plotinus, it may be suspected that Male- 
branche, who was not very learned in ancient philo- 
sophy, derived the manifest tinge of Platonism, that, 
mingling with his warm admiration of Descartes, has 
rendered him a link between two famous systems, not 
very harmonious in their spirit and turn of reasoning. 
But his genius, more clear, or at least disciplined in a 
more accurate logic, than that of Augustin, taught him 
to dissent from that father by denying objective reality 
to eternal truths, such as that two and two are equal to 
four ; descending thus one step from unintelligible mys- 
ticism. 

56. “ Let us repose,” he concludos, “ in this tenet, 
that God is the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, 
like as the material world is the place of bodies ; that it 
is from his power they receive all their modifications ; 
that it is in his wisdom they find all their ideas ; and 
that it is by his love they feel all their well-regulated 
emotions. And since his power and his wisdom and his 
love are but himself, let us believe with St. Paul, that 
ho is not far from each of us, and that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being.” But sometimes Male- 
branche does not content himself with these fine effu- 
sions of piety. His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writers, expands till it becomes as it 
were dark with excessive light, and almost vanishes in 
its own effulgence. He has passages that approach very 
closely to the pantheism of J ordano Bruno and Spinosa ; 
one especially, wherein ho vindicates the Cartesian argu- 
ment for a being of necessary existence in a strain 
which perhaps renders that argument less incomprehen- 
sible, but certainly cannot be said, in any legitimate 
sense, to establish the existence of a Deity. 11 

57. It is from the effect which the invention of so 
original and striking an hypothesis, and one that raises 
such magnificent conceptions of the union between the 

when it sees a colour or figure, is altered, Which is what I as well knew before the 
I know, from the not having such or such word ‘modification’ was made use of, 
a perception to the having It; but when, which by Its use has made me conceive 
to explain this, I am told that either of nothing more than what I conceived 
these perceptions is a modification of the before." Examination of Malebranche's 
mind, what do I conceive more than that, theory, in Locke's works, voL Ul. p. 427 
from not having such a perception, my ed. 1719.— 1847.1 
mind is come to have such a perception? b L. til. c. 8. 
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Deity and the human soul, would produce on a man of 
an elevated and contemplative genius, that we must 
account for Malebraneho’s forgetfulness of much that he 
has judiciously said in part of his troatise, on the limita- 
tion of our faculties and the imperfect knowledge we 
can attain as to our intellectual nature. For, if we 
should admit that ideas are substances, and not accidents 
of the thinking spirit, it would still be doubtful whether 
he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to their existence in the mind. 
And his more direct reasonings labour under the same 
difficulty from the manifest incapacity of our under- 
standings to do more than form conjectures and dim 
notions of what we can so imperfectly bring before 
them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the Bechorcho de la 
V dritd treat of the natural inclinations and passions, and 
of the errors which spring from those sources. These 
books are various and discursive, and very characteristic 
of the author’s mind ; abounding with a mystical theo- 
logy, which extends to an absolute negation of secondary 
causes, as well as with poignant satire on the follies of 
mankind, in every part of his treatise, but especially 
in these books, Malebranche pursues with unsparing 
ridicule two classes, the men of learning, and the men 
of the world. With Aristotle and the whole school of 
his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits no 
occasion of holding them forth to contempt. This seems 
to have been in a great measure warranted by their 
dogmatism, their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance to 
modem science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, 
which Malebranche in general followed. “ Let them,” 
he exclaims, “ prove, if they can, that Aristotle, or any 
of themselves, has deduced one truth in physical philo- 
sophy from any principle peculiar to himself, and we 
will promise never to speak of him but in eulogy.” 1 But, 
until this gauntlet should be taken up, he thought him- 
self at liberty to use very different language. “ The 
works of the Stagirite,” he observes, “ are so obscure 
and full of indefinite words, that we have a colour for 
ascribing to bim the most opposite opinions. In fact, 
we make him say what we please, because he says very 

t L. lv. c. 3. 


VOL. 1Y. 
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little, though with much parade ; just as children fancy 
bells to say anything, because they make a great noise, 
and in reality say nothing at all.” 

59. But such philosophers are not the only class of 
the learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time 
in gazing through telescopes, and distribute provinces 
in the moon to their friends, those who pore over 
worthless books, such as the Rabbinical and other Ori- 
ental writers, or compose folio volumes on the animals 
mentioned in Scripture, while they can hardly tell what 
are found in their own province, those who accumulate 
quotations to inform us not of truth, but of what other 
men have taken for truth, are exposed to his sharp, but 
doubtless exaggerated and unreasonable ridicule. Male- 
branche, like many men of genius, was much too into- 
lerant of what might give pleasure to other men, and 
too narrow in his measure of utility. lie seems to think 
little valuable in human learning but metaphysics and 
algebra. k Prom the learned he passes to the great, and 
after enumerating the circumstances which obstruct 
their perception of truth, comes to the blunt conclusion 
that men “ much raised above the rest by rank, dignity, 
or wealth, or whose minds are occupied in gaining these 
advantages, are remarkably subject to error, and hardly 
capable of discerning any truths which lie a little out of 
the common way.” m 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of 
directing our pursuit of truth, by which wo may avoid 
the many errors to which our understandings are liable. 
It promises to give them all the perfection of which our 
nature is capable, by prescribing the rules wo should 


k It is rather amnalng to find that, 
white lamenting the want of a review of 
books, ho predicts that we shall never 
see one, on account of the prejudice of 
mankind In favour of authurs. The pro- 
phecy was falsified almost at the time. 
On regarde ordlnairement les auteurs 
coniine des hommes rates et extraor- 
dinaire!), et beaucoup dlevds au-dossus 
des autres; on les rdvbre done au lieu 
de les raeprfsor et de les punir. Ainsi 
11 n’y a gubres d'apparence que les 
hommes drlgent jamais nn tribunal pour 
examiner et pour condamner tons les 


livTes, qul ne font qne corrompre la 
raison, c. 8. 

La plnpart de IIvtcs de certains savans 
ne sent fabriquds qu’h coups de dietton- 
natres, et 11s n’ont gubres Lfi que les 
tables des livres qu’ilB client, on quelques 
lieux commune, ramassds de diffbrens 
auteurs. On n’oserolt entrer d’avan- 
tage dans le dbtall de ces choses, nl en 
donner des exemples, de peur de choqner 
des personnea ausal fibres et aussl bi- 
Ucuses que sont ces faux savans ; car on 
ne prend pas plalslr a se falrc injurier en 
Grec et en Arabe. m C. #. 
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invariably observe. But it must, I think, be confessed 
that there is less originality in this method than we 
might expect. We find, however, many acute and 
useful, if not always novel, observations on the conduct 
of the understanding, and it may be reckoned among 
the books which would supply materials for what iB still 
wanting to philosophical literature, an ample and useful 
logic. We are so frequently inattentive, he observes, 
especially to the pure ideas of the understanding, that 
all resources should be employed to fix our thoughts. 
And for this purposo we may make use of the passions, 
the senses, or the imagination, but the second with less 
danger than the first, and the third than the second. 
Geometrical figures he ranges under the aids supplied to 
the imagination rather than to the senses, lie dwells 
much at length on the utility of geometry in fixing our 
attention, and of algebra in compressing and arranging 
our thoughts. All sciences, he well remarks (and 1 do 
not know that it had been said before), which treat of 
things distinguishable by more or less in quantity, and 
which consequently may bo represented by extension, 
are capable of illustration by diagrams. But these, he 
conceives, are inapplicable to moral truths, though sure 
consequences may bo derived from them. Algebra, 
howover, is far more useful in improving the under- 
standing than geometry, and is in fact, with its sister 
arithmetic, the best means that wo possess." But as men 
like better to exercise the imagination than the pure 

n L. vi. c. 4. All conceptions of ab* Cudworth Las a somewhat similar re- 
stract ideas, he Justly remarks in another mark in his Immutable Morality, that 
place, are accompauicd with some ima- the cogitutions we have of corporeal 
gination, though we are often not aware things are usually, in his technical style, 
of it, because these ideas have no natural both noem&tical and phantasmatical to- 
images or traces associated with them, goth or, the one being os it were the soul, 
but such only as the will of roan or and the other the body of them. •• When- 
ebance has given. Thus, in analysis, ever we think of a phantasmatical univer- 
however general the ideas, we use letters sal or universalised phantasm, or a thing 
and signs always associated with the which we have no clear intellection of 
ideas of the things, though they are not (as, for example, of the nature of a rose 
really related, and for tins reason do not in general), there is a complication of 
give us falso and confused notions, something noematical and something 
Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things phantasmatical together ; for phantasms 
which can only be perceived by the mi- themselves as well as sensations are al- 
derstanding may become associated with ways individual things.” p. 343.— [See 
the traces on the brain, 1. v., e. 2. Tills also the quotation from Gassendi, supra, 
la evidently as applicable to language as $ 16.— 1842.] 

It to to algebra. 

H 2 
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intellect, geometry is the more favourite Btudy of the 
two. 

61. Malebranche may, perhaps, he thought to have 

character occupied too much of our attention at tho ex- 

brancbe P enso f&ore popular writers. But for this 

r “ e ' very reason, that the Recherche de la Verite is 

not at present much road, I have dwelt long on a 
treatise of so great celebrity in its own age. and which, 
even more pet haps than the metaphysical writings of 
Descartes, has influenced that department of philosophy. 
Malebranche never loses sight of the great principle of 
the soul’s immateriality, oven in his long and rather 
hypothetical disquisitions on the instrumentality of tho 
brain in acts of thought ; and his language is far less 
objeotionablo on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers. He is always consistent and clear in 
distinguishing the soul itself from its modifications and 
properties. lie knew well and had deeply considered 
the application of mathematical and physical science to 
the philosophy of the human mind. He is very copious 
and diligent in illustration, and very clear in definition. 
His principal errors, and tho sources of them in his 
peculiar temperament, have appeared in the course of 
these pages. And to these we may add his maintaining 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of vortices, 
and the want of sensation in brutes. The latter he 
deducod from the immateriality of a thinking principle, 
supposing it incredible, though he owns it had been the 
tenet of Augustin, tliat there could be an immaterial 
spirit in the lower animals, and also from the incompa- 
tibility of any unmerited suffering with the justice of 
(jod.° Nor was Malebranche exempt from some preju- 
dices of scholastic theology ; and though he generally 
took care to avoid its technical language, is content to 
repel tho objection to his denial of all secondary causa- 
tion from its making God the sole author of sin, by 
saying that sin, being a privation of righteousness, is 
negative, and consequently requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche hears a striking resemblance to his 
great contemporary rascal, though they were not, I 


° This he had borroned from a maxim ferred the imputation of original aln to 
of Augnstin : sub Justo Deo qulsquam Infants ; a happy mode of escaping the 
nisi mereatur, miser esse non potest; diffligtfty. 
whence. It seems, that father had In- 
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believe, in any personal relation to each other, nor could 
either have availed himself of the other’s Compared 
writings. Both of ardent minds, endowed with vRhi'ascai. 
strong imagination and lively wit, sarcastic, severe, 
fearless, disdainful of popular opinion and accredited 
reputations ; both imbued with tho notion of a vast 
difference between the original and actual state of man, 
and thus solving many phenomena of his being ; both, 
in different modes and degrees, sceptical, and rigorous 
in the exaction of proof; both undervaluing all human 
knowledge boyond the regions of mathematics ; both of 
rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid enthusiastic 
piety. But in Malebranche there is a less overpowering 
sense of religion; his eye roams unblenched in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had beon veiled in 
awe ; he is sustained by a less timid desire of truth, by 
greater confidence in the inspirations that are breathed 
into his mind ; he is more quick in adopting a novel 
opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism in defence of 
an old one; he has less energy, hut more copiousness 
and variety. 

63. Aruauld, who, though at first in personal friend- 
ship with Malobranche, held no friendship in a Amanid on 
balance with his steady love of truth, combated trur and 
the chief points of tho other’s theory in a trea- lulhB 1 ws ' 
tisc on Truo and False Ideas. This work 1 have never 
had the good fortune to seo ; it appears to assail a 
leading principle of Malobranche, the separate existence 
of ideas, as objects in tho mind, independent and distin- 
guishable from tho sensation itself. Araanld main- 
tained, as Iteid and others have since done, that we do 
not perceive or feci ideas, but real objects, and thus led 
the way to a school which has been called that of Scot- 
land, and has had a great popularity among our later 
metaphysicians. It would require a critical examina- 
tion of his work, which 1 have not been able to make, 
to determine precisely what were the opinions of this 
philosopher. 1 ’ 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we 

P Brucker; Buhle ; Reid's Intellectual he admitted them as modifications of the 
Powers. [Hut gee what Sir W. Hamll- mind, and supposed, luce Descartes and 
ton has said in Edinb. Rev., voL lii., and most others, that perception of external 
In his edition of Reid, p. 296 et aliol. objects is representation, and cot intuf- 
Though Amauld denied the separate ex- tion. — 1847.] 

Istence of ideas, as held by Malebranche, 
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see all things in G-od, was examined by Locke in a short 
piece, contained in the collection of his works. It will 
readily be conceived that two philosophers, one emi- 
nently mystical, and endeavouring upon this highly 
transcendental theme to grasp in his mind and express 
in his language something beyond the faculties of man, 
the other as characteristically averse to mystery, and 
slow to admit anything without proof, would have 
hardly any common ground oven to fight upon. Locke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot 
understand what Malebranohe has advanced ; and most 
of his readers will probably find themselves in the same 
position. 

65. He had, however, an English supporter of some 
Norris celebrity in his own age, Norris; a disciple, 

and one of tho latest we have had, of the Pla- 
tonio school of Henry More. The principal metaphy- 
sical treatise of Norris, his Essay on the Ideal World, 
was published in two parts, 1701 and 1702. It docs not 
therefore come within our limits. Norris is more tho- 
roughly Platonic than Malebrancho, to whom, however, 
he pays great deference, and adopts his fundamental 
hypothesis of seeing all things in God. He is a writer 
of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral sentiments, 
suoh as predisposes men for the Platonic schemes of 
theosophy. He looked up to Augustin with as much 
veneration as to Plato, and respected, more perhaps 
than Malebranohe, certainly more than the generality of 
English writers, the theological metaphysicians of the 
schools. With these he mingled some visions of a later 
mysticism. But his reasonings will seldom bear a close 
scrutiny. 

66. In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking 

remarks on the logic of that science with which 
he was peculiarly conversant, and upon the 
general foundations of certainty. He had reflected 
deeply upon the sceptical objections to all human rea- 
soning, and, though sometimes out of a desire to elevate 
religious faith at its expense, he seems to consider them 
unanswerable, he was too clear-headed to believe them 
just. “ Reason,” he says, “ confounds the dogmatists, 
and nature the sceptics.” 4 “ We have an incapacity of 

4 CEnvres de Fuctd, vol,J,p. 205. 
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demonstration, which the one cannot overcome: we 
have a conception of truth which the others cannot dis- 
turb.”' He throws out a notion of a more complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein 
everything shall be demonstrated, which however he 
holds to be unattainable ;* and perhaps on this account 
he might think the cavils of pyrrhonism invincible by 
pure reason. But as he afterwards admits that we may 
have a full certainty of propositions that cannot be de- 
monstrated, siich as the infinity of number and space, 
and that such incapability of direct proof is rather a per- 
fection than a defect, this notion of a greater complete- 
ness in evidence seems neither clear nor consistent.' 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is almost the only 
subject as to which we find truths wherein all men 
agree. And one cause of this is that geometers alone 
regard the true laws of demonstration. These, as enu- 
merated by him, are eight in number. 1. To define 
nothing which cannot be expressed in clearer terms 
than those in which it is already expressed : 2. To leave 
no obscure or oquivoeal terms undefined : 3. To employ 
in the definition no terms not already known : 4. To 
omit nothing in the principles from which we argue 
unless we are sure it is granted : 5. To lay down no 
axiom which is not perfectly evidont: 6. To demon- 
strate nothing which is as clear already as we can make 
it: 7. To prove everything in the least doubtful, by 
means of self-evident axioms, or of propositions already 
demonstrated : 8. To substitute mentally the definition 
instead of the thing defined. Of these rules, he says, 
the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely neces- 
sary in order to avoid error, but the other five are indis- 
pensable. Yet, though they may be found in books of 
logic, none but the geometers have paid any regard to 
them. The authors of these books seem not to have 
entered into the spirit of their own precepts. All other 
rules than those he has given are useless or mischiev- 
ous ; they contain, he says, the wholo art of demon- 
stration." 

r P. 208. obscurity, mala au contraire leur extrtme 

■ Pensdes de Pascal, part 1. art. 2. Evidence, ce manque de preuve n’est pas 

< Comme la causo qul lea rend Inca- un ddfaut, mats plutOt one perfection, 
pables de demonstration n’est pas lent u CEuvres de Pascal. 1. 68. 
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68. The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malehranche, 
for what is established in religion does not extend to 
philosophy. We do not find in them, as we may some- 
times perceive in the present day, all sorts of prejudices 
against the liberties of the human mind clustering to- 
gether like a herd of bats, by an instinctive association. 
He has the same idoa as Bacon, that the ancients were 
properly the children among mankind. Not only each 
man, he says, advances daily in science, but all men 
collectively make a constant progress, so that all genera- 
tions of mankind during so many ages may be considered 
as one man, always subsisting and always learning ; and 
the old age of this universal man is not to be sought in 
the period next to his birth, but in that which is most 
removed from it. Those we call ancients were truly 
novices in all things; and wo who have added to all 
they knew the experience of so many succeeding ages, 
have a better claim to that antiquity which wo revere 
in them. In this, with much ingenuity and much truth, 
there is a certain mixture of fallacy, which 1 shall not 
wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for 
acute observation on the constitution of human nature, 
if he had not seen everything through a refracting 
medium of religious prejudice. When this does not 
interfere to bias his judgment he abounds with fine 
remarks, though always a little tending towards severity. 
One of the most useful and original is the following : 
“ When we would show any one that be is mistaken, 
our best course is to observe on what side he considers 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is right so far. He will 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment that he was not 
wrong in his judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at the whole of the case. For we are less 
ashamed of not having seen the whole, than of being 
deceived in what we do see ; and this may perhaps arise 
from an impossibility of the understanding’s being de- 
ceived in what it does see, just as the perceptions of the 
senses, as such, must be always true.’’ * 

* (Euvres de Pascal, p, 149. Though contrary asserted tn other passages ; he 1* 
Pascal here says that the perceptions of not uniiormly consistent with hlmsolt 
the senses are always true, we find the , 
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70. The Cartesian philosophy has been supposed to 
have produced a metaphysician very divergent spinoaa'a 
in most of his theory from that school, Benedict Ktbic “- 
Spinosa. No treatise is written in a more rigidly geo- 
metrical method than his Ethics. It rests on definitions 
and axioms, from which the propositions are derived in 
close, brief, and usually perspicuous demonstrations. 
The few explanations he has thought necessary aie con- 
tained in scholia. Thus a fabric is erected, astonishing 
and bewildering in its entire effect, yet so regularly 
constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, while 
he cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and inti- 
mate persuasion of having attained the truth, which the 
acute and dccp-rcflecting author every where displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1632 ; we find by his corre- 
spondence with Oldenburg in 1661, that he its general 
had already developed his entire scheme, and uriK “ mUty . 
in that with lie Vries in 1663, the propositions of the 
Ethics are alluded to numerically, as we now read them/ 
It was therefore tho fruit of early meditation, as its fear- 
lessness, its general disregard of the slow process of 
observation, its unhesitating dogmatism, might lead us 
to expect.. In what degreo he had availed himself of 
prior writers is not evident ; with Descartes and Lord 
Bacon he was familiar, and from tho former he had 
derived somo leading tends; but ho observes both in 
him and Bacon what he calls mistakes as to the first 
cause and origin of things, their ignorance of the real 
nature of the human mind, and of the true sources of 
error.' Tho pantheistic theory of Jordano Bruno is not 
very remote from that of Spinosa : but the rhapsodies of 
tho Italian, who seldom aims at proof, can hardly have 
supplied much to the subtle mind of the Jew of Amster- 
dam. Buhle has given us an exposition of the Spino- 
sistic theory . 11 But several propositions in this I do not 
find in the author, and Buhle has at least, without any 
necessity, entirely deviated from the arrangement he 

Y Spinosa Opera Posthnma, p. 398, humanm mentis non cognoverunt . . . • 
460. verom causam erroris nunquam operati 

* Cartes et Bacon tam longfe a cognl- sunt, 
tione prims' cansa et origin is omnium * IKat. tie la Philosophic, voL 111. p. 
reram aberrarunt. . . . Verom naturam 440. 
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found in the Ethics. This seems as unreasonable in a 
work so rigorously systematic, as it would be in the 
elements of Euclid ; and I believe the following pages 
will prove more faithful to the text. But it is no easy 
task to translate and abridge a writer of such extra- 
ordinary conciseness as well as subtlety; nor is it 
probable that my attempt will be intelligible to those 
who have not habituated themselves to metaphysical 
inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethios is entitled 
view of his Concerning God, and contains the entire theory 
motaphyd- of Spinosa. It may even be said that this is 
e« eory. a f ew 0 f the first propositions ; which 

being granted, the rest could not easily be denied ; pre- 
senting, as they do, little more than new aspects of the 
former, or evident deductions from them. Upon eight 
definitions and seven axioms reposes this philosophical 
superstructure. A substance, by the third definition, is 
that, the conception of which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else as antecedent to it. b The attri- 
bute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives to 
constitute its essence. 0 The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived. 1 * 
In the sixth definition he says, I understand by the 
name of God a being absolutely infinite; that is, a 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence. Whatever 
expresses an essence, and involves no contradiction, 
may be predicated of an absolutely infinite being.” The 
most important of the axioms are the following : From a 
given determinate cause tho effect necessarily follows ; 
but if there be no determinate cause, no effect can 
follow. — The knowledge of an effect depends upon tho 


fc Per sabs tan tiam intelligo Id quod 
In se eat, ct per ae concipitur ; boo est, 
id cujus conceptua non indiget concept a 
alterius rei, a quo formarl debcat. The 
last words are omitted by Spinosa in a 
letter to I)e Vries (p. 463), where he 
repeats this definition. 

0 Per attributum lntelligo Id quod in- 
tellects de sabs tan tUL porcipit, tanquam 
qJuRdem essentiam constituent 
d Per modum intelligo substantia; 
affectionea, sire id, quod In alio est, per 


quod etiam concipitur. 

e Per Peum intelligo fins absolute 
infinitum, hoc est, gubstantiam constan- 
tem Inflnitis attributia, quorum unmn- 
quodque asternam et inflnitam essentiam 
exprimlt Pico absolute Infinitum, non 
autem in suo genere ; qulcquld enim in 
euo genere tan turn infinitum est, Infinite 
de eo attribute negare possum ub ; quod 
autem absolute Infinitum est, ad qjua 
eRsentiam per ti not, quicquid essentiam 
cxprjjnit et negationem nullara iuvolvte. 
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knowledge of the cause, and includes it. — Things that 
have nothing in common with each other cannot he 
understood by means of each other ; that is, the concep- 
tion of one does not include that of the other. — A true 
idea must agree with its object.' 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the 
basis of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having 
different attributes, have nothing in common with each 
other ; and hence one cannot be the cause of the other, 
since one may be conceived without involving the con- 
ception of the other ; but an effect cannot be conceived 
without involving the knowledge of the cause.® It 
seems to be in this fourth axiom, and in the proposition 
grounded upon it, that the fundamental fallacy lurks. 
The relation between a cause and effect is surely some- 
thing different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all; 
much less can the contrary assertion be deemed axio- 
matic. But if wo should concede this postulate, it 
might perhaps be very difficult to resist the subsequent 
proofs, so ingeniously and with such geometrical rigour 
are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, 
except by tho diversity of their attributes, or by that 
of their modes. For there is nothing out of ourselves 
except substances and their modes. But there cannot 
be two substances of the same attribute, since there 
would be no means of distinguishing thorn except their 
modes or affections ; and every substance, being prior 
in order of time to its modes, may be considered inde- 
pendently of them ; hence two such substances could 
not be distinguished at all. One substance therefore 
cannot bo the cause of another ; for they cannot have 
the same attribute, that is, anything in common with 
one another. 1 ’ Every substance therefore is self-caused ; 
that is, its essence implies its existence. 1 It is also 
necessarily infinite, for it would otherwise be termi- 
nated by some other of the same nature and necessarily 
existing; but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and therefore cannot both possess necessary 
existence.* The more reality or existence any being 

t Automata, ill. tv. v. and vi, S Prop. vL J Prop, vtl, 

* Prop. 11, and 111. k Prop. viil. 
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possesses, the more attributes are to be ascribed to it. 
This, he says, appears by the definition of an attribute. 1 " 
The proof however is surely not manifest, nor do we 
clearly apprehend what he meant by degrees of reality 
or existence. But of this theorem he was very proud. 
I look upon the demonstration, he says in a letter, as 
capital (palmariam), that the more attributes we ascribe 
to any being, the more we are compelled to acknowledge 
its existence ; that is, the more we conceive it as true 
and not a mere chimera." And from this he derived the 
real existence of God, though the former proof seems 
collateral to it. God, or a substance consisting of infi- 
nite attributes, each expressing an eternal and infinite 
power, necessarily exists. 0 For such an essence involves 
existence. And, besides this, if anything does not exist, 
a cause must be given for its non-existence, since this 
requires one as much as existence itself. 1 * The cause 
may be either in the nature of the thing, as, e. gr. a 
square circle cannot exist by the circle’s nature, or in 
something extrinsic. But neither of these can prevent 
the existence of God. The later propositions in fcipinosa 
are chiefly obvious corollaries from the definitions and 
a few of the first propositions which contain the wholo 
theory, which he procoeds to expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. Whatever 
is, is in God, and nothing can be conceived without 
God.* 1 For ho is the sole substance, and modes cannot 
be conceived without a substance ; but besides substance 
and mode nothing exists. God is not corporeal, but 
body is a mode of God, and therefore uncreated. God 
is tiie permanent, but not the transient cause of all 
things/ He is the efficient cause of their essence, as 
well as their existence, since otherwise their essence 
might be conceived without God, which has been shown 
to be absurd. Thus particular things are but the affec- 
tions of God’s attributes, or modes in which they are 
determinatoly expressed/ 

m Prop. lx. definition of a man doea not Involve It. 

" P. 463. This is In the letter to De Prop. vlii. Scbol, il. 

Vries, above quoted. 1 Prop. xiv. 

0 Prop. xi. ' Ileus est omnium rerum cauBa im. 

P If twenty men exlBt, neither more munena, sed non transient Prop, xvlii. 
nor less, an extrinsic reason must be ' Prop. xxv. and CorolL 
given for this precise number, since the 
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76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of 
many paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. 
There is no contingency, but everything is determined 
by the necessity of the divine nature, both as to its 
existence and operation; nor could anything be pro- 
duced by God otherwise than as it is.‘ His power is 
the same as his essence ; for ho is the necessary cause 
both of himself and of all things, and it is as impossible 
for us to conceive him not to act as not to exist. 11 God, 
considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, is 
the same as nature, that is, natura naturans ; but nature, 
in another sonse, or natura naturata, expresses but the 
modes under which the divine attributes appear.* And 
intelligence, considered in act, even though infinite, 
should be referred to natura naturata ; for intelligence, 
in this sense, is but a mode of thinking, which can only 
be conceived by means of our conception of thinking in 
the abstract, that is, by an attribute of God/ The 
faculty of thinking, as distinguished from tho act, as 
also those of desiring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa ex- 
plicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, 
Spinosa controverts what he calls the prejudice about 
final causes. Men are bom ignorant of causes, but 
merely conscious of their own appetites, by which they 
desire their own good. Hence they only care for tho 
final cause of their own actions or those of others, and 
inquire no farther when they are satisfied about these. 
And finding many things in themselves and in nature, 
serving as moans to a certain good, which things they 
know not to be provided by themselves, they have be- 
lieved that some one has provided them, arguing from 
the analogy of the means which they in other instances 
themselves employ. Hence they have imagined gods, 
and these gods they suppose to consult the good of men 
in order to be worshipped by them, and have devised 
every mode of superstitious devotion to ensure the favour 
of these divinities. And finding in the midst of so many 
beneficial things in nature not a few of an opposite effect, 
they have ascribed them to the anger of the gods on 

t Prop, xxlx.-xxxili. * Schol. in prop. xxix. 

“ Prop, xxxlx., and part iL prop. iil. J Prop. xxxi. The atheiam of Spinoaa 
Schol. la manifest from this single proposition. 
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account of the neglect of men to ■worship them; nor 
has experience of calamities falling alike on the pious 
and impious cured them of this belief, choosing rather 
to acknowledge their ignorance of the reason why good 
and evil are thus distributed, than to give up their 
theory. Spinosa thinks the hypothesis of final causes 
refuted by his proposition that all things happen by 
eternal necessity. Moreover, if God were to act for an 
end, he must desire something which he wants ; for it 
is acknowledged by theologians that he acts for his own 
sake, and not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men having satisfied themselves that all things 
were created for them, have invented names to distin- 
guish that as good which tends to their benefit ; and be- 
lieving themselves free, have gotten the notions of right 
and wrong, praise and dispraise. And when they can 
easily apprehend and recollect the relations of things, 
they call them well ordered, if not, ill ordered ; and then 
say that God created all things in order, as if order were 
any thing except in regard to our imagination of it ; and 
thus they ascribe imagination to God himself, unless they 
mean that he created things for the sake of our imagining 
them. 

79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spi- 
nosistic philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intel- 
ligence. That it rejects a moral providence or creative 
mind is manifest in every proposition. His Deity could 
at most be but a cold passive intelligence, lost to our 
understandings and feelings in its metaphysical infinity. 
It was not, however, in fact so much as this. It is true 
that in a few passages we find what seoms at first a dim 
recognition of the fundamental principle of theism. In 
one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an infinite 
power of thinkin g, which, considered in its infinity, em- 
braces all nature as its object, and of which tho thoughts 

{ >roceed according to tho order of nature, being its corre- 
ative ideas. 1 But afterwards he rejected the term, 

• Statuo dari In natnrS potentiam usual candour, Agnoaco Interim, id quod 
inflnitam cogitandi qua: quotenua lnfi- summara mlhl prrebet satisfactionem et 
nita in se contlnel Mam naturam ob- mentis tranquillitatem, cuucta potentia 
Jectlvi, et cujus cogitationes procedunt Entls summfe perfect! et ^Jua immutttWll 
eodem modo ac nature, ejus niminun lta fieri decreto. p. 488. What followB 
edictum. p. 441. In another place be is in the same strain. But Spinosa had 
•ays, perhaps at some expense of his wrought himself up, like Bruno, to a 
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poweT of thinking, altogether. The first proposition of 
the second part of the Ethics, or that entitled On the 
Mind, runs thus : Thought is an attribute of God, or, 
God is a thinking being. Yet this, when we look at 
the demonstration, vanishes in an abstraction destruc- 
tive of personality.* And in fact we cannot reflect at 
all on the propositions already laid down by Spinosa, 
without perceiving that they annihilate every possible 
hypothesis in which the being of a God can be intel- 
ligibly stated. 

80. The second book of the Ethics begins, like the 
first, with definitions and axioms. Body he defines to 
be a certain and determinate mode expressing tho essence 
of God, considered as extended. The essence of an} thing 
he defines to be that, according to the affirmation or ne- 
gation of which tho thing exists or otherwise. An idea 
is a conception which the mind forms as a thinking 
being. And he would rather say conception than per- 
ception, because tho latter seems to imply the presence 
of an object. In the third axiom he says, Modes of 
thinking, such as love, desiro, or whatever name wo may 
give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist without 
an idea of their object, but an idea may exist with no 
other mode of thinking. 11 And in the fifth : AVe perceive 
no singular things besides bodies and modes of thinking ; 
thus distinguishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensa- 
tion and of reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposition, is an attri- 
bute of God as well as thought.. As it follows from the 
infinite extension of God, that all bodies are portions of 
his substance, inasmuch as they cannot bo conceived 
without it, so all particular acts of intelligence are por- 
tions of God’s .infinite intelligence, and thus all things 
are in him. Man is not a substance, but something which 
is in God, and cannot bo conceived without him ; that is, 

mystical personification o! his Infinite Dei attribute quod Dei fieternaw et in- 
unity. finit&m essentiam exprimit, give Delia 

* Singulnres cogitationes, aive h«c et eat res cogitans. 
iUa cogitatlo, modi sunt, qui Del naturam *» Modi cogitondi, nt amor, cuplditas, 
certo et determinate modo exprinrunt. vel quocunque nomine affectub animi in- 
Competit ergo Del attributum, cujus signiuntur, non dantnr nisi in eodem 
conceptum singnlares omnes cogitationes individuo detur idea rel amutte, tleslde- 
involvunt, per quod etiam condpiuntur. ratal, &c. At idea dati potest, quamvis 
Kst igitur cogitatlo unum ex lnfinitig nullua alius detur cogitandi modus. 
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an affection or mode of the divine substance expressing 
its nature in a determinate manner." The human mind 
is not a substance, but an idea constitutes its actual being, 
and it must be the idea of an existing thing. d In this he 
plainly loses sight of the percipient in the perception ; 
but it was the inevitable result of the fundamental so- 
phisms of Spinosa to annihilate personal consciousness. 
The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is part of the 
infinite intellect of God ; and when wo 6ay, the mind 
perceives this or that, it is only that God, not as infinite, 
but so far as ho constitutes the essence of the human 
mind, has such or such ideas." 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually 
existing.' lie proceeds to explain the connexion of the 
human body with the mind, and the association of ideas. 
But in all this, advancing always synthetically and by 
demonstration, he becomes frequently obscure if not 
sophistical. The idea of the human mind is in God, 
and is united to the mind itself in the same manner as 
the latter is to the body.* The obscurity and subtilty 
of this proposition are not relieved by the demonstra- 
tion ; but in some of these passages we may observe a 
singular approximation to tho theory of Malcbrancho. 
Both, though with very different tenets on the highest 
subjects, had been trained in the same school ; and if 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowledge the per- 
sonal distinctness of the Supreme Being from his intel- 
ligent creation, he might have passed for one of those 
mystical theosophists who were not averse to an objective 
pantheism. 

83. The mind does not know itself, except so far as it 
receives ideas of tho affootions of the body. 1 * But those 
ideas of sensation do not give an adequate knowledge of 
an external body, nor of the human body itself. 1 The 
mind therefore has but an inadequate and confused know- 

c Prop. *. f Prop. xiil. 

<1 Quod actuate mentis human® esse B Mentis humanm datnr etiam in Deo 
oonstitult, mb'l ahud est quam idea rei idea, sive cogmtio, qua in Deo eodem 
aUcuJus singnlans actu existentis. This modo seqnttnr, ct ad Deum eodem modo 
is an anticipation of what we find in relertnr, ac idea sive cognitio corporis 
Hume’s Treatise on Human Nature, the humanl. Prop. xx. Ho* mentis idea 
negation of a substance, or Ego, to which eodem modo rtnita est menti, ac ipsa 
pargdux no one can come except a nro- mens unita est corpori. 

(teased metaphysician. h Prop, xxili. 

• Prop, xt., coi oil. i^rop. xx». 
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ledge of anything, so long as it judges only by fortuitous 
perceptions ; but may attain one clear and distinct by 
internal reflection and comparison.* No positive idea 
can be called false ; for there oan be no such idea without 
God, and all ideas in God are true, that is, correspond 
with their object. 10 Falsity, therefore, consists in that 
privation of truth which arises from inadequate ideas. 
An adequate idea he has defined to be one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without regard to the reality ol 
its supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies agree in some things, or have something 
in common : of these all men have adequate ideas and 
this is the origin of what are called common no lions, 
which all men possess ; as extension, duration, number. 
But to explain the nature of universalB, Spinosa observes, 
that the human body can only form at the same time a 
certain number of distinct images ; if this number be ex 
ceeded, they become confused ; and as the mind perceives 
distinctly just so many images as can bo formed in the 
body, when these are confused the mind will also per- 
ceive them confusedly, and will comprehend them under 
one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog ; the mind perceiving 
a number of such images, but not their differences of 
stature, colours, and the like. And these notions will 
not be aliko in all minds, varying according to the fre- 
quency with which the parts of the complex image have 
occurred. Thus those who havo contemplated most fre- 
quently the erect figuro of man will think of him as u 
perpendicular animal, others as two-legged, others as 
unfeathered, others as rational. Hence so many disputes 
among philosophers who have tried to explain natural 
things by mere images." 

85. Thus wo form universal ideas ; first by singulars, 
represented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and 
disorderly ; secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of things with words ; both of which 
he calls imagination, or primi generis cognitio ; thirdly, 
by what he calls reason, or secundi generis cognitio ; 
and fourthly, by intuitive knowledge, or tertii generis 
c.ognitio. ,> Knowledge of the first kind, or imagination, 
is the only source of error ; the second and third being 

n Prop. vill. ° Scbol., prop. xl. 

P Schol. ii., prop. xL 


h Schol., prop. xxlx. 
m Prop, xxxli., xxxiii., xxxv. 
v'OL. IV. 
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necessarily true.* These alone enable us to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. Season contemplates things not 
as contingent but necessary ; and whoever has a true 
idea, knows certainly that his idea is true. Every idea 
of a singular existing thing involves the eternal and 
infinite being of God. For nothing can be conceived 
without God, and the ideas of all things, having God for 
thoir cause, considered under the attribute of which they 
are inodes, must involve the conception of the attribute, 
that is, the being of God.' 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, 
and words, which many confound. Those who think 
ideas consist in images which they perceive, fancy that 
ideas of which we can form no image are but arbitrary 
figments. They look at ideas as pictures on a tablet, 
and hence do not understand that an idea, as such, 
involves an affirmation or negation. And those who 
confound words with ideas, fancy they can will some- 
thing contrary to what they perceive, bocause they can 
affirm or deny it in words. But these prejudices will 
bo laid aside by him who reflects that thought does not 
involve the conception of extension ; and therefore that 
an idea, being a mode of thought, neither consists in 
images nor in words, the essence of which consists 
in corporeal motions, not involving the conception of 
thought.* 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of 
the eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot 
imagine God as they can bodies, and hence have not that 
clear perception of his boing which they have of that of 
bodies, and have also perploxod themselves by associating 
the word God with sensible images, which it is hard to 
avoid. This is the chief source of all error, that men do 
not apply names to things rightly. For they do not err 
in their own minds, but in this application ; as men who 
cast up wrong see different numbers in their minds from 
those in the true result.* 

88. The mind has no free will, but is determined by a 
eauso, which itself is determined by some other, and so 

1 Prop, xll., xlil. et sequent oriuntur controversta, nempe, quia ho- 

Prop. xlv. mines mentem suam non recto explicant, 

* Sobol prop. xUx. vel quia aUertus mentem male interpre- 

Proji. xlrit Atque bine pleneque tautur. 
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for ever. For tlie mind is but a mode of thinking, and 
therefore cannot be the free cause of its own actions. 
Nor has it any absolute faculty of loving, desiring, un- 
derstanding ; these being only metaphysical abstractions." 
Will and understanding are one and the same thing j and 
volitions are only affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed or denied. 1 
In this there seems to be not only an extraordinary 
deviation from common language, but an absence of any 
meaning which, to my apprehension at least, is capable 
of being given to his words. Yet we have seen some- 
thing of the same kind said by Malebranche; and it 
will also be found in a recently published work of Cud- 
worth, 1 a writer certainly uninfluenced by either of 
these, so that it may bo suspected of having some older 
authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes 
to the consideration of the passions. Most who 

have written on moral subjects, he says, have thml^oi 
rather treated man as something out of nature, “" t “" n a,,d 
or as a kind of imperimn in imperio, than as 
part of the general order. They havo conceived him to 
enjoy a power of disturbing that order by his own deter- 
mination, and ascribed his weakness and inconstancy not 
to the necessary laws of the systom, but to some strange 
defect in himself, which they cease not to lament, de- 
rido, or execrate. But the acts of mankind, and the 
passions from which they proceed, aio in reality but 
links in the series, and proceed in harmony with the 
common laws of universal nature. 

90. Wo are said to act when anything takes place 
within us, or without us, for which we are an adequate 
cause ; that is, when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone. We are said to be acted upon, 
when anything takes place within us which cannot 
wholly be explained by our own nature. The affections 
of the body which increase or diminish its power of 
action, and the ideas of those affections, he denominates 
passions (affectus). Neither the body can determine the 
mind to thinking, nor can the mind determine the body 

u Prop. xlviiL win (1838), p. 20, where the will and 

x prop. xllx. understanding are purposely, mid, i 

> See Cudworth's Treatise on Free- think, very erroneously confounded. 

I 2 
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to motion or rest. For all that takes place in body must 
be caused by God, considered under his attribute of ex- 
tension, and all that takes place in mind must be caused 
by God under his attribute of thinking. The mind and 
body are but one thing, considered under different attri- 
butes ; the order of action and passion in the body being 
the same in nature with that of action and passion in the 
mind. But men, though ignorant how far the natural 
powers of the body reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind, veiling their ignorance in 
upecious words. For if they allege that the body cannot 
act without the mind, it may be answered that the mind 
cannot think till it is impelled by the body, nor are the 
volitions of the mind anything else than its appetites, 
which are modified by the body. 

91. All things endeavour to continue in their actual 
being; this endeavour being nothing else than their 
essence, which causes them to be, until some exterior 
cause destroys their being. The mind iB conscious of 
its own endeavour to continue as it is, which is, in other 
words, the appetite that seeks self-preservation ; what the 
mind is thus conscious of seeking it judges to be good, 
and not inversely. Many things increase or diminish 
the power of action in the body ; and all such things 
have a corresponding effect on the power of thinking in 
the mind. Thus it undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stages of more or less perfect power of 
thinking. Joy is the name of a passion, in which the 
mind passes to a greater peifection or power of thinking ; 
grief, ono in which it passes to a less. Spinosa, in the 
rest of this book, deduces all the passions from these two 
and from desire ; but as the development of his theory 
is rather long, and we have already seen that its basis is not 
quite intelligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell longer 
upon the subject. His analysis of the passions may be 
compared with that of Hobbes. 

92. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosa, in as 
Character of concise a form as I have found myself able to 
spinoaism. derive it from his Ethics. It is a remarkable 
proof, and his moral system will furnish another, how an 
undcviating adherence to strict reasoning may lead a 
man of great acuteness and sincerity from the paths of 
truth. Spinosa was truly what^Voltaire has with rather 
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less justice called Clarke, a reasoning machine. A few 
leading theorems, too hastily taken up as axiomatic, wore 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with no compromise or 
hesitation, not only every principle of religion and moral 
right, but the clear intuitive notions of common sense. 
If there are two axioms more indisputable than any 
others, they are, that ourselves exist, and that our ex- 
istence, simply considered, is independent of any other 
being. Yet both these aro lost in the pantheism of 
Spinosa, as they had always been in that delusive reverie 
of the imagination. In asserting that the being of the 
human mind consists in the idea of an existing thing pre- 
sented to it, this subtle metaphysioian fell into the error 
of the school which he most disdained, as deriving all 
knowledge from perception, that of the Aristotelians. 
And, extending this confusion of consciousness with 
perception to the infinite substance, or substratum of 
particular ideas, he was led to deny it the self, or con- 
scious personality, without which the name of Deity can 
only be given in a sense deceptive of the careless reader, 
and inconsistent with the use of language. It was an 
equally legitimate consequence of his original sophism to 
deny all moral agency, in the sense usually received, to 
the human mind, and even, as we have seen, to confound 
action and passion themselves, in all but name, as mere 
phenomena in the eternal sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too 
arrogant a notion of the human faculties, in which, by 
dint of his own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to 
show a capacity of adequately comprehending the nature 
of what he denominated God. And this was accompanied 
by a rigid dogmatism, no one proposition being stated 
with hesitation, by a disregard of experience, at least as 
the basis of reasoning, and by an uniform preference of 
the synthetic method. Most of those, he says, who have 
turned their minds to those subjects have fallen into 
error, because they have not begun with the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature, which both in itself and in 
order of knowledge is first, but with sensible things, 
which ought to have been last. Hence he seems to 
have reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes, mistaken in 
their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstrain- 
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ing the infinity of the divine attributes till the moral 
part of religion was annihilated in its metaphysics. It 
■was the corruption, or rather, if we may venture the 
phrase, the suicide of theism ; nor could this theory have 
arisen, except whore we know it did arise, among those 
who had elevated their conceptions above the vulgar 
polytheism that surrounded them to a sense of the unity 
of the Divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not ossentially differ from the pan- 
theists of old. He conceived, as they had done, that the 
infinity of God required the exclusion of all other sub- 
stance ; that ho was infinite ab ornni parte, and not only 
in certain senses. And probably the loose and hyper- 
bolical tenets of the schoolmen, derived from ancient 
philosophy, ascribing, as a matter of course, a meta- 
physical infinity to all the divine attributes, might 
appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outward pro- 
fession, went on “ sounding his dim and perilous 
track ” to the paradoxes that have thrown discredit on 
his name. He had certainly built much on the notion 
that the essence or definition of the Deity involved 
his actuality or existence, to which Descartes had given 
vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philo- 
sopher, his clear and acute understanding perceived many 
things which baffle ordinary minds. Thus he well saw 
and well stated the immateriality of thought. Oldenburg, 
in one of his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded 
Spinosa that it was still controverted whether thought 
might not be a bodily motion. “ Be it so,” replied the 
other, “ though I am far from admitting it; but at least 
you must allow that extension, so far as extension, is not 
the same as thought.”* It is from inattention to this 
simple truth that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung. Its advocates confound the union between 
thinking and extension or matter (be it, if they will, an 
indissoluble one) with the identity of the two, which is 
absurd and inconceivable. “ Body,” says Spinosa, in one 
of his definitions, “ is not terminated by thinking, nor 

* At aU, forte cogltatlo eat actus cor- quoad extenalonem, non esse engitatiu* 
pdreus. Sit, quamvls nullus concedam ; nem. Epist. Iv. 
sed hoc unum non negabts, extensionem p 
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thinking by body.” • This, also, does not ill express the 
fundamental difference of matter and mind ; there is an 
incommensurability about them, -which pi events one from 
bounding the other, because they can never be placed in 
juxtaposition. 

97. England, about the era of the Restoration, began 
to make a stiuggle against the metaphysical Glanvil , s 
creed of the Aristotelians, as well as against Scepsis, 
their natural philosophy. A remarkable work, i>uenlllK ' u - 
but one so scarce as to be hardly known at all, except by 
name, was published by Glanvil in 1661, with the title. 
The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A second edition, in 1665, 
considerably altered, is entitled Scepsis Seientiiiea. h 
This edition has a dedication to the Royal Society, which 
conies in place of a fanciful preface, wherein he had ex- 
patiated on the bodily and mental perfections of his pro- 
toplast, the father of mankind.” But in proportion to 
the extravagant language ho employs to extol Adam 
before his lapse is the depreciation of his unfortunate 
posterity, not, as common among theologians, with 
respect to their moral nature, but to their reasoning 
faculties. The scheme of Glanvil’s book is to display 
the ignorance of man, and especially to censure the 
Peripatetic philosophy of the schools. It is, he says, 
captious and verbal, and yet does not adhere itself to any 
constant sense of words, but huddles together insigni- 
ficant terms and unintelligible definitions ; it deals with 
controversies, and seeks for no new discovery or physical 
truth. Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated but when 
the contrary is impossible, and of this there are not many 

• Corpus dlcltur finitum, quia allnd have credit) showed him much of the 

semper Iiisjus conciphnus. Sic cogitatio celestial magnificence and bruvery wlth- 
alia cogitatione termlnatur. At corpus out a Galileo's tube; and it is moat pro- 
non termlnatur cogitatione, ncc cogitatio bable that his naked eyes could reach 
corpora. near as much of this upper world as we 

b This book, I believe, especially in with all the advantages of art. It may 
the second edition, is exceedingly scarce, be it was as absurd even in the judg> 
The editors, however, of the Biographia ment of his senses, that the sun and stars 
Brltannlca, art Glanvil, had seen it, and should be so very much less than this 
also Pugald Stewart. The first edition, globe, as the contrary seems in ours : and 
or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is in the Bod- it is not unlikely that he had as clear 
ician Catalogue, and both are in the a perception of the earth’s motion as we 
British Museum. have of its quiescence." p. 5, edit. 1661. 

* Thus, among other extravagances In the second edition, he still adheres to 
worthy of the Talmud he says, "Adam the hypothesis of intellectual degeneracy, 
needed no spectacles. The acuteness of but slates it with less of rhapsody 

Us natural optics (if conjecture may 
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instancies. He launches into a strain of what may be 
called scepticism ; but answered his purpose in combat- 
ing the dogmatic spirit still unconquered in our aca- 
demical schools. Glanvil had studied the new philo- 
sophy, and speaks with ardent eulogy of “ that miracle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes.” Many, if not most, of his 
own speculations are tinged with a Cartesian colouring. 
He was, however, far more sceptical than Descartes, or 
even than Malebranche. Some passages from so rare and so 
acute a work may deserve to be chosen, both for their 
own sakes and in order to display the revolution which 
was at work in speculative philosophy. 

98. “ In the unions which wo understand the extremes 
are reconciled by interceding participations of natures 
which have somewhat of either. But body and spirit 
stand at such a distance in their essential compositions 
that to suppose an uniter of a middle construction that 
should partake of some of the qualities of both ib un- 
warranted by any of our faculties, yea, most absonous to 
our reasons ; since there is not any the least affinity be- 
twixt length, breadth, and thickness, and apprehension, 
judgment, and discourse ; the former of which are the 
most immediate results, if not essentials of matter, the 
latter of spirit.” d 

99. “ How is it, and by what art does it (the soul) 
read that such an image or stroke in matter (whether 
that of her vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same) 
signifies such an object ? Did we learn an alphabet in 
our embryo state ? And how comes it to pass that we 
are not aware of any such congenite apprehensions? We 
know what we know ; hut do we know any more ? That 
by diversity of motions we should spell out figures, dis- 
tances, magnitudes, colours, things not resembled by 
them, we must attribute to some secret deduction. But 
what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. One 
that hath not the knowledge of letters may see the 
figures, but comprehends not the meaning included in 
them : an infant may hear tho sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception conveyed by them, 
not knowing what they are intended to signify. So our 

A Scepsis Sdentifica, p. ]«. We have just seen sqjpethlng similar in Sptnoefc 
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souls, though they might have perceived the motions and 
images themselves by simple sense, yet without some 
implicit inference it seems inconceivable how by that 
means they should apprehend their antitypes. The strik- 
ing of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be sup- 
posed to represent distances, except some kind of infe- 
rence be allotted us in our faculties ; the concession of 
which will only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, when 
wo shall meet what we would seem to shun.”' Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the heterogeneity of sensa- 
tions with the objects that suggest them, has but trod in 
the steps of the whole Cartesian school, but ho did not 
mix this up with those orude notions that halt half-way 
between immaterialism and its opposite ; and after- 
wards well exposes the theories of accounting for the 
memory by means of images in the brain, which, in 
various ways, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hobbes had propounded, and which we have seen so 
favourite a speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to quote many paragraphs of 
uncommon vivaoity and acuteness from this forgotten 
treatise. The style is eminently spirited and eloquent ; 
a little too figurative, like that of Locke, but less blame- 
ably, because Glanvil is rather destroying than building 
up. Every bold and original thought of others finds a 
willing reception in Glanvil’s mind ; and his confident 
impetuous style gives them an air of novelty which 
makes them pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educational pre- 
judice, against reverence for antiquity/ ho one thinks 
more intrepidly for himself; and it is probable that, 
even in what seems mere suporstition, he had been rather 


* r. 22, 23. 

t " Now If we Inquire the reason why 
the mathematics and mechanic arts have 
eo much got the start in growth of other 
sciences, we shall find it probably re- 
solved into this os one considerable cause, 
that their progre.-s hath not been re- 
tarded by that reverential awe of former 
discoveries, which hath been so great a 
hindranoe to theoretical improvements, 
For, as the noble Lord Verulam hath 
noted, we have a mistaken apprehension 
nf antiquity, calling that so which in 


truth is the world's non-age. Antiqnltas 
esbcuII e6t juventus mundl. ’Twas this 
vain idolizing of authors which gave 
birth to that silly vanity of Impertinent 
citations, and inducing authority in 
things neither requiring nor deserving 
if.— Metblnks It is a pitiful piece of 
knowledge that can be learned from au 
Index, and a poor ambition to be rich in 
the inventory of another’s treasure. To 
boast a memory, the most that these 
pedants cut aim at, is but a humble 
ostentation.” p. 104. 
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misled by some paradoxical hypothesis of his own ardent 
genius than by slavishly treading in the steps of others.* 
101. Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but he 
seems to have had the ambition of contending with the 
Novum Organum in some of his brilliant passages, and has 
r eall y developed the doctrine of idols with uncommon 
penetration, as well as force of language. “ Our initial 
age is like the melted wax to the prepared seal, capable 
of any impression from the documents of our teachers. 
Tho half-moon or cross are indifferent to its reception ; 
and we may with equal facility write on this rasa tabula 
Turk or Christian. To determine this indiffercncy, our 
first task is to learn the creod of our country, and our 
next to maintain it. We seldom examine our receptions 
more than children do their catechisms, but by a careless 
greediness swallow all at a venture. For implicit faith is 
a virtue where orthodoxy is the object. Some will not be 
at the trouble of a trial, others are scared from attempt- 
ing it. If wo do, ’tis not by a sunbeam or ray of light, 
but by a flame that is kindled by our affections, and fed 
by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think the sun shines nowhere but in our cell, 
and all the world to be darkness but oursolves. We 

S truth to be circumscribed by the confines of our 
and the doctrines we were brought up in.” h Few 
books, 1 think, are more deserving of being reprinted 
than the Scepsis Scientifica of Glanvil. 

102. Another bold and able attack was made on the 
His pins ancient philosophy by Glanvil in his “ Plus 
Ultra. Ultra, or the Progress and Advancement of 
Knowledge since the Days of Aristotle. 1668.” His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, animated and intrepid, 
such as befits a warrior in literature. Yet he was rather 
acute by nature than deeply versod in learning, and talks 
of Vieta and Desoartes’s algebra so as to show he had 
little knowledge of the science, or of what they had done 


8 " That the finer of one man should 
bind the thoughts of mother, and deter- 
mine them to their particular objects, will 
be thought Impossible ; which yet, If we 
look deeply Into the matter, wants not 
its probability.” p. 146. He dwells more 
on this, but tho passage Is too long to 
extract. It is remarkable that he sup- 


poses a subtle ether (like that of the mo- 
dem Mesmerists) to be the medium of 
communication in such caseB; and had 
also a notion of explaining these eympa- 
thlee by help of the anima mundi, or 
mundane spirit, 
b P. M. 
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for it. 1 His animosity against Aristotle is unreasonable ; 
and be was plainly an incompetent judge of that philo- 
sopher’s general desorts. Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with just eulogy. Nothing can bo more free and bold 
than Glanvil’s assertion of the privilege of judging for 
himself in religion ; k and he had doubtless a perfect 
right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgarno, a native of Aberdeen, con- 
ceived and, as it seemed to him, carried into 
effect, the idea of an universal language and 
character, llis Ars Signorum, vulgo Character Univer- 
salis et Lingua l’hilosophica, Lond. 1601, is dedicated 
to Charles II., in this philosophical character, which 
must have been as great a mystery to the sovereign as 
to his subjects. This dedioation is followed by a royal 
proclamation in good English, inviting all to study this 
useful art, which had been recommended by divers 
learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, and others, “judg- 
ing it to bo of singular use for facilitating the matter of 
communication and intercourse between people of dif- 
ferent languages.” The scheme of Dalgarno is funda- 
mentally bad, in that he assumes himself, or the authors 
he follows, to have given a complete distribution of all 
things and ideas ; after which his language is only an 
artificial scheme of symbols. It is evident that until 
objects are truly classified, a representative method of 
signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. We have but 
to look at his tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance 
of physics, in the largest sense of the word, renders his 
scheme deficient ; and ho has also committed the error 
of adopting the combinations of the ordinary alphabet, 
with a little help from the Greek, which, even with his 
slender knowledge of species, soon leave him incapable 
of expressing them. But Dalgarno has several acute 
remarks ; and it deserves especially to be observed that 
he anticipated the famous discovery of the Dutch philo- 
logers, namely, that all other parts of speech may be 
reduced to the noun, dexterously, if not successfully, 
resolving the verb-substantive into an affirmative 
particle.® 

> Plus Ultra, p. £4 and 33. accuratlus enlra examlnendo omnium no- 
li P. 142. tionum analyatn logiram, percepi aullam 

** Tandem mlfal afiulslt clarioi lu.\ ; esse partlcnlam quie non dcrivetur a 
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104. Wilkins, bishop of Chester, ono of the most inge- 

wiikins n * ous men f^S e ’ published in 1668 his 

Essay towards a Philosophical Language, which 
has tbU advantage ovor that of Dalgamo, that it abandons 
the alphabet, and consequently admits of a greater variety 
of char acters. It is not a new language, but a more 
analytical scheme of characters for English. Dalgamo 
seems to have known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish, and glances at “ a more difficult 
way of writing English. ” Wilkins also intimates that 
Dalgamo’s compendious method would not succeed. His 
own has the same fault of a premature classification of 
things ; and it is very fortunate that neither of these 
ingenious but presumptuous attempts to fasten down the 
progressive powers of the human mind by the cramps 
of association had the least success." 

105. But from these partial and now very obscure 

endeavours of English writers in metaphysical 
hSUS™ philosophy we come at length to the work that 
has eclipsed every other, and given to Buch 
” B ' inquiries whatever popularity they ever pos- 
sessed, the Essay of Locke on the Human Understanding, 
its merits. Neither the writings of Descartes, as I conceive, 
nor perhaps those of Hobbes, so far as strictly 
metaphysical, had excited much attention in England be- 
yond the class of merely studious men. But the Essay on 
Human Understanding was frequently reprinted within 
a few years from its publication, and became the acknow- 
ledged code of English philosophy." The assaults it 

nomine allquo prsdicamontali, et omnes Blight interest, even in mere philosophy, 
particular esse vere casns sea modos no- the instruction of the deuf and dumb, 
tfouura nomlnaliuuL p. 120. lie does His Didascalocophus is perhaps the first 
not seem to have arrived at this conclu- attempt to found this on the analysis of 
sion by etymological analysis, but by his language. Bat it is not so philosophical 
own logical theories. as what has since been effected. 

The verb-substantive, he says, is equi- ° It was abridged at Oxford, and used 
valent to tto. Thus, Petros est in domo by some tutors as early os 1695. But 
means, Petrus — ita— in domo. That is, the heads of the university came after- 
H expresses an idea of apposition or wards to a resolution to discourage the 
conformity between a subject and pre- reading of it Stilllngfleet, among many 
dicate. This is a theory to which a man others, wrote against the Essay, aud 
might be led by the habit of considering Locke, as is well known, answered the 
propositions logically, and thus reducing bishop. I do not know that the latter 
all verbs to the verb-substantive ; and it makes altogether so poor a figure as has 
is not deficient, at least, in plausibility. been taken for granted ; but the defence 
n Dalgamo, many years afterwards, of Locke will seem In most Instances sa- 
turaed his attention to a subject of no tisfactof^. Its success In public opinion 
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had to endure in the author’s lifetime, being deemed to 
fail, were of service to its reputation ; and considerably 
more than half a century was afterwards to elapse before 
any writer in our language (nor was the case very dif- 
ferent in France, after the patronage accorded to it by 
Voltaire) could with much chance of success question 
any leading doctrine of its author. Several circum- 
stances no doubt conspired with its intrinsic excellence 
to establish so paramount a rule in an ago that boasted 
of peculiar independence of thinking, and full of intel- 
ligent and inquisitive spirits. The sympathy of an Eng- 
lish public with Locke’s tenets as to government and 
religion was among the chief of these ; and the re-action 
that took place in a large portion of the reading classes 
towards the close of the eighteenth century turned in 
some measure the tide even in metaphysical disquisi- 
tion. It then became fashionable sometimes to accuse 
Locke of preparing the w r ay for scepticism ; a charge 
which, if it had been truly applicable to some of his 
opinions, ought rather to have been made against the 
long line of earlier writers with whom he held them in 
common ; sometimes, with more pretence, to allege that 
he had conceded too much to materialism ; sometimes to 
point out and exaggerate other faults and errors of his 
Essay, till we have seemed in danger of forgetting that 
it is perhaps the first, and still the most complete chart 
of the human mind which has been laid down, the most 
ample repertory of truths relating to our intellectual 
being, and the one book which we are still compelled 
to name as the most important in metaphysical science. 1 ’ 


contributed much to the renown of his 
work; for StUlingfleet, though not at all 
conspicuous as a philosopher, enjoyed a 
greut deal of reputation, and the world 
con seldom understand why a man who 
creels In ono province of literature should 
fail in another. 

P [The first endeavour completely to 
analyse the operations of the human un- 
derstanding was made by Hobbes, In his 
Treatise of Human Nature : for, Import- 
ant as are the services of Descartes to 
psychology, he did not attempt to give a 
fhll scheme. Gassendi, In bis different 
writings, especially iu the Syntagma Phi- 
tosophicum, seems to have had as ex- 


tensive an object In view: but his 
investigation was neither so close, nor 
perhaps so complete, os that of our 
countryman. Yet even In this remarkable 
work of Hobbes, we find accounts of some 
principal faculties of the mind so brief 
and unsatisfactory, and so much wholly 
omitted, that Locke can hardly be de- 
nied the praise of having first gone pain- 
ftrily over the whole ground, and, as far 
as the merely Intellectual part of man is 
concerned, explained in a greet degree 
the various phenomena of his nature and 
the sources of his knowledge. Much 
allowance onght to be made by every 
candid reader for the defects of a bools 
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Locke had not, it may be said, the luminous perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, and, when he 
does not soar too high, in Malebranche ; but he had more 
judgment, more caution, more patience, more freedom 
from paradox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity 
and love of system, than either. We have no denial of 
sensation to brutes, no reference of mathematical truths 
to the will of God, no oscillation between the extremes 
of doubt and of positivencss, no bewildering mysticism. 
Certainly neither Gassendi nor even Hobbes could be 
compared with him; and it might be asked of the 
admirers of later philosophers, those of Berkeley, or 
Hume, or Hartley, or Reid, or Stewart, or Brown, with- 
out naming any on the continent of Europe, whether, 
in the extent or originality of their researches, any of 
these names ought to stand on a level with that of 
Locke. One of the greatest whom I have mentioned, 
and one who, though candid towards Locke, had no pre- 
judice whatever in his favour, has extolled the first two 
books of the Essay on Human Understanding, which 
yet he deems in many respects inferior to the third 
and fourth, as “ a precious accession to the theory of 
the human mind; as the richest contribution of well- 
olffloived and well-described facts which was ever be- 
queathed by a single individual ; and as the indisputable, 
though not always acknowledged, source of some of the 
most refined conclusions with respect to the intellectual 
phenomena, which have been since brought to light by 
succeeding inquirers.” * 

which was written with so little aid from ben Pen Bare, an extract from the analysis 
earlier Inquirers, und displays through- of which by Marco Fuscurini is given in 
out so many traces of mi original mind. Sarpi'a Life, by Bianchi Gfovini, vol. i. 
The bearings in our flret voyages of die- p. 81. We have here not only the derl- 
covery were not all laid down as correctly vation of ideas from sense, but from re- 
ad at present. It is not pleasant to ob* flection ; the same theory as to substance, 
servo, that neither on the continent, nor, the formation of genera and species, the 
what is much worse, in Britain, has association of ideas, the same views as to 
sufficient regard been paid to this con- axioms and syllogisms. But as the Italian 
sideMtion.—1847.] who has given us this representation 

1 Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation of Father Paul's philosophy liad Locke 
to Encyclopaedia Britannic*, part iL before him, and does not quote his own 

fA’oone seems to hare so much anti* author's words, we may suspect that he 
cipated Locke, if we can wholly rely on has somewhat exaggerated the resem- 
the analysis of a work unpublished, and blauce. I do not think that any nation 
said to be now lost, as Father Paul Surpi. Is more prone to claim every feather than 
'This is a short treatise, entitled Arte dl the wiu^s of other birds. — 1847.J 
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106. It would be an unnecessary prolixity to offer in 
this place an analysis of so well-known a book Itg ^ 

as the Essay on the Human Understanding. 

Few have turned their attention to metaphysical in- 
quiries without reading it It lias however no incon- 
siderable faults, which, though much over-balanced, are 
not to be passed over in a general eulogy. The style of 
Loeke is wanting in philosophical precision ; it is a good 
model of the English language; but too idiomatic and 
colloquial, too indefinite and figurative, for the abstruse 
subjects with which ho has to deal. We miss in every 
page the translucent simplicity of his great French pre- 
decessors. This seems to have been owing, in a con- 
siderable degree, to an excessive desire of popularising 
the subject, and shunning the technical pedantry which 
had repelled the world from intellectual philosophy 
Locke displays in all his writings a respect which can 
hardly bo too great, for men of sound understanding 
unprejudiced by authority, mingled with a scorn, per- 
haps a little exaggerated, of the gown-men or learned 
world; Itttle suspecting that the same appeal to the 
people, the same policy of setting up equivocal words 
and loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, 
to discomfit subtle reasoning, would afterwards be turned 
against himself, as it was, very unfairly and unsparingly, 
by Eeid and Beattie. Hence ho falls a little into a 
laxity of phrase, not unusual, and not always important, 
in popular and practical discourse, but an inevitable 
source of confusion in the very abstract speculations 
which his Essay contains. And it may perhaps be sus- 
pected, without disparagement to his great powers, that 
ho did not always preserve the utmost distinctness of 
conception, and was liable, as almost every other meta- 
physician has boon, to be entangled in the ambiguities 
of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, 
is the derivation of all our simple ideas from 
sensation and from reflection. The foimer pre- IdSu^ac- 
sent, comparatively, no great difficulty ; but he 

is not very clear or consistent about the latter. 

He seems in general to limit the word to the various 
operations of our own minds in thinking, believing, 
vrilling, and so forth. This, as has been shown for- 
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merly, is taken from, or at least coincident with, the 
theory of Gassendi in his Syntagma Philosophicum. It 
is highly probable that Locke was acquainted with that 
work ; if not immediately, yet through the account of 
the philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by 
Dr. Charleton, in 1663, which 1 have not seen, or through 
the excellent and copious abridgment of the Syntagma 
by Bernier. But ho does not strictly confine his ideas 
of reflection to this class. Duration is certainly no mode 
of thinking; yet the idea of duration is rockoned by 
Locke"' among those with which we are furnished by 
reflection. The same may perhaps be said, though I do 
not know that ho expresses himself with equal clearness, 
as to his account of several other ideaB, which cannot be 
doduced from external sensation, nor yet can be reckoned 
modifications or operations of the soul itself; such as 
number, power, existence/ 


r [Upon more attentive consideration 
of all the passages wherein Locke speaks 
of Ideas derived from reflection, I enter- 
tain no doubt but that Stewart is right, 
and some of Ixjcke’B opponents ip. the 
wrong. He evidently meant that by 
reflecting on the operations of our own 
minds, as well os on our bodily sensations, 
divers new simple ideas are suggested to 
Us, which are not in themselves either 
such operations or 6uch sensations. These 
M simple Ideas convey themselves into the 
mind by all the ways of sensation and 
reflection and lie enumerates pleasure 
and pain, power, existence, unity; to 
which he afterwards adds duration. * Re- 
flection on the appearance of several 
ideas, one after another, in our minds, is 
that which furnishes us with the idea of 
succession. And the distance between 
uny parts of that succession, or between 
the appearance of new ideas in out minds, 
is that we call duration.” B. 11. ch. 1 1, 
$ 3. So of number, or unity, which he 
takes for the basis of the idea of number. 
M Amongst alt the ideas we have, as there 
is none suggested to the mmd by more 
ways, so Is there none more simple than 
that of unity, or one ; it has no shadow of 
variety or composition In it; every ob- 
ject our senses are employed about, every 
idea in our understandings, every thought 
of our minds, brings this idea along with 
il” ch. x. $ 1 Thus we have proofs 


and more might easily be alleged, that 
Locke really admitted the understanding 
to be so far the source of new simple 
ideaR, that several ol primary importance 
arise in our minds, on the suggestion of 
the senses, or of our observing the inward 
operations of our minds, which are not 
strictly to be clussed themselves as sug- 
gestions, or as acts of consciousness. And 
when we remember also, that the power 
of the understanding to compound simple 
ideas is a lending part of his system, and 
also that certain ideas, which others take 
for simple, are reckoned by him, whether 
rightly or no, to be complex, we may be 
forced to admit that the outcry raised 
aguinst Locke as a teacher of the sensu- 
alist school lias been chiefly founded on 
inattention to ills language, anti to some 
inaccnTary in it. Ktcwart had already 
stated the true doctrine as to ideas of re- 
flection. 44 Jn such cases all that can be 
said is, that the exercise of a particular 
faculty fnmibhes the occasion on which 
certain simple notions are, by the laws 
of our constitution, presented to our 
thoughts ; nor does it seem possible for 
us to trace the origin of a particular no- 
tion any farther, than to ascertain what 
the nature of the occasion was, which, in 
the first instance, introduced it to our 
acquaintance." Philos. Essays, L chap. 
U. It Is true, that he proceeds to impute 
a difjprent theory to Locke; namely. 
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108. Stewart lias been so much struck by this inde- 
finiteness, with which the phrase “ideas of v*gu*u*e 
reflection ” has been used in the Essay on the °f the «ont 
Human Understanding, that ho “ does not think, lde ®’ 
notwithstanding some casual expressions which may seem 
to favour the contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit with Cudworth 
and Price, that the understanding is the source of new 


ideas.” ’ And though some 
much in opposition, not to 
the whole tenour of Locke 

that consciousness ia exclusively the 
source of ull our knowledge which he 
takes to mean that ill our original ideas 
may be clashed under acta of conbcious- 
ness, aa well a a suggested by it Bui in 
his Dissertation, we have seen that he 
takes a more favourable view of the 
Essay on the Human Understanding in 
this great question of the origin oi our 
ideas and as it now appears to me, be- 
yond dispute a more true one i be want 
ol prtcibun, so unhappily characteristic 
of I ocfce, has led to this misapprehension 
of Ills meaning But surely no one can 
believe, hardly the mobt dtpreciating 
cntic of Locke at Haris or Oxford, that 
hi took, duration and number for actual 
operations of the mind, such as doubting 
or comparing Price had long since 
admitted that Locke had no other mean- 
ing than that our Ideas are derived, im- 
mediately or ultimately from Hensation 
or reflection, or, in other w'ords, “ that 
they furnish us with all the subjects 
materials, and occasions of knowledge, 
comparison, and Internal perception 
This however by no means renders them 
in any proper sense the source of all our 
ideas ' Price s Dissertations on Morals, 

p. 10 

Cousin enumerates, as simple Ideas 
not derived from sensation or reflection, 
space, duration, infinity identity sub- 
stance, cause, and right. Locke would 
have replied that the idea of space, as 
mere definite extension, was derived from 
sensation, and that of space generally, or 
what be has colled expansion was not 
simple, but complex ; that those of du- 
ration, cause (or power), and identity, 
were furnished by reflection ; that the 
idea of right is not simple, and that those 
VOL. IT. 


might object that this is too 
casual expressions, but to 
s Essay, Ins language con- 

of bubstance and infinity are hardly 
formed by the mind at all Ho would 
add existence and unity to the list both, 
according to him, derived from reflection. 

M Cousin has by no meanB done jus- 
tice to Locke as to the idea of cause 
“ On s&it que Locke, apres avoir affinnd 
darts un chapitre aur 1 iddc de cause ct 
d tffot, que cette idle nous eat doxm& 
par La sensation, s’avise dans un chapitre 
different sur la puissance, d’une tout© 
autre onguic, bien qu’U s’agissc.au fond, 
dc la mfimc id6e, fl trouve cette ongine 
nouvelle dans la reflexion appliqude h la 
volontd, ’ &c 1 ragmens Plnlosophiques, 
p 8*? Now, m the first place, the chap- 
ter on Power, in the Essay on the Hu- 
man Understanding, B u ch 21, comes 
before and not after that on Cause and 
Effect, ch 26 But it is more important 
to observe that in the latter chapter, 
and at the close of the 25th, Locke dis- 
tinctly says that the idea is 14 derived 
from the two fountains of all our know- 
ledge, sensation and reflection/* and 
4< that this relation, how comprehensive 
soever, terminates at last in them ” It 
is also to be kept in mind that be is here 
speaking of physical causes , but in bis 
chapter on Power, of efficient ones, and 
principally of the human mind, inti 
mating also bis opinion, that matter is 
destitute of active power, that is, of effi- 
cient causation. The form on sail is, as 
on sail, a common mode of introducing 
any questionable position It doe6 not 
follow from this that Locke's expressions 
in the 20th chapter, on Cause and Effect, 
are altogether the best, but they must 
be considered In connexion with his long 
chapter on Power — 1847 ] 

* Prelim Dissertation. 

K 
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corning substance almost bears it out. Most of the per- 
plexity which has arisen on this subject, the combats of 
some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous errors 
into which others have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may bo referred to the equivocal mean- 
ing of the word idea. The Cartesians understood by 
this whatever is the object of thought, including an in- 
tellection as well as an imagination. By an intellection 
they meant that which the mind conceives to exist, 
and to be the subject of knowledge, though it may 
be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gassendi and 
Locke (at least in this part of his Essay) limit the word 
idea to something which the mind sees and grasps as 
immediately present to it. “ That,” as Locke not very 
well expresses it, “ whioh the mind iB applied about 
while thinking being the ideas that are there.” Hence 
he speaks with some ridicule of “men who persuade 
themselves that they have clear comprehensive ideas of 
infinity.” Such men can hardly have existed ; but it is 
by annexing the epithets clear and comprehensive, that 
he shows the dispute to be merely verbal. For that we 
know the existence of infinites as objectively real, and 
can reason upon them, Locke would not have denied ; 
and it is this knowledge to which others gave the name 
of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this all-important 
word was understood by philosophers is strikingly shown 
when they make use of the same illustration. Amauld, 
if he is author of L’Ait do Ponscr, mentions the idea of 
a chiliagon, or figure of 1000 sides, as an instance of the 
distinction between that which we imagine and that 
which we conceive or understand. Locko has employed 
the same instanco to exemplify the difference between 
clear and obscure ideas. According to the former, we 
do not imagine a figure with 1000 sides at all ; according 
to the latter, we form a confused image of it. We have 
an idea of such a figure, it is agreed by both ; but in 
the sense of Amauld, it is an idea of the understanding 
alone ; in the senso of Locko, it is an idea of sensation, 
framed, like other complex ideas, by putting together 
those we have formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the preciso figure. That the word suggests 
t ) the mind an image of a polygon 4 with many sides is 
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indubitable ; but it is urged by tbe Cartesians, that as 
we are wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact 
number, we cannot be said to have, in Locke’s sense of 
the word, any idea, even an indistinct one, of a figure 
with 1 000 sides : since all wo do imagine is a polygon. 
And it is evident that in geometry we do not reason 
from the properties of the image, but from those of a 
figure which the understanding apprehends. Locke, 
however, who generally preferred a popular meaning to 
one more metaphysically exact, thought it enough to 
call this a confused idea. He was not, I believe, con- 
versant with any but elementary geometry. Had he 
reflected upon that which in his ago had made such a 
wonderful beginning, or even upon the fundamental 
principles of it, which might be found in Euclid, the 
theory of infinitesimal quantities, he must, one would 
suppose, have been more puzzled to apply bis narrow 
definition of an idea. For what image can we form of a 
differential, which can pretend to represent it in any 
other sense than as d x represents it, by suggestion, not 
1 ) 3 ' resemblance ? 

110. The case is however much worse when Locke, 
deviates, as in the third and fourth books he constantly 
does, from this sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it either in the Cartesian moaning, or in one 
still more general and popular. Thus, in the excellent 
chapter on the abuse of words, he insists upon tho advan- 
tage of using none without clear and distinct ideas ; he 
who docs not this “ only making a noise without any 
sonso or signification.” If wo combine this position 
with that in the second book, that we have no clear and 
distinct idea of a figure with 1000 sides, it follows with 
all the force of syllogism, that we should not argue 
about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, by parity of 
reason, about many other things of far higher import- 
ance. It will bo found, I incline to think, that tho 
largo use of the word idea for that about which we have 
some knowledge, without limiting it to what can be 
imagined, pervades the third and fourth books. Stewart 
lias ingeniously conjectured that they were written 
before the second, and probabty before the mind ol' 
Locke had been much turned to the psj’chological ana- 
lysis which that contains. It is, however, certain that 
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in the Treatise npon the Conduct of the Understanding, 
which was not piiblished till after the Essay, he uses 
the word idea with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter. We cannot, upon the 
whole, help admitting that the story of a lady who, after 
the perusal of the Essay on the Human Understanding, 
laid it down with a remark, that the book would bo per- 
fectly charming were it not for the frequent recurrence 
of one very hard word, idea, though told, possibly, in. 
ridicule of the fair philosopher, pretty well represents 
the state of mind in which many at first have found 
themselves.' 

111. Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have 
An possessed but a slight knowledge of geometry 

tonroiuc-" 9 — a science which, both from the clearness of 
the illustrations it affords, and from its admitted 
efficacy in rendering tho logical powers acute 
and cautious, may he reckoned, without excepting phy- 
siology, the most valuable of all to tho metaphysician. 
But it did not require any geometrical knowledge, strictly 
so called, to avoid one material error into which he has 
fallen ; and which I mention the rather, because even 
Descartes, in one place, has said something of the same 
kind ; and I have met with it not only in Norris very 
distinctly and positively, but, more or less, in many or 
most of those who have treated of the metaphysics or 
abstract principles of geometry. “ I doubt not,” says 
Locke," “ hut it will be easily granted that the know- 


' [The character of Locke's philoso- 
phical style, as given by a living philoso- 
pher, by no means favourable to him, is 
perhaps too near the truth, “ In liis 
language, Locke la, of all philosophers, 
the most figurative, ambiguous, vacillat- 
ing, various, and even contradictory, as 
has been noticed by Reid and Stewart, 
and by Brown himself; indeed, we be- 
Ueye, by every author who has had occa- 
sion to comment on tills philosopher. 
The opinions of such a writer are not, 
therefore, to be assumed from isolated 
and casual expressions, which themselves 
require to be interpreted on the general 
analogy of his system.” Edinb. Rev. 
{.Sir William Hamilton) vol. 111. p. 189. 
I am happy to cite another late writer of 


high authority, in favour of the general 
character of IiOcke as a philosopher. 
" Few among the great names In philo- 
sophy,” say6 Mr. Mill, “have met with 
a harder measure of justice from the 
present generation than IxHke, the un- 
questioned founder of the analytical phi- 
losophy of mind.” Perhaps Descartes 
and Hobbes, not to mention Gassendi, 
might contest the palm aa founders of 
psychological analysis, but Mr. Mill 
Justly gives to Locke the preference over 
Hobbes, who has been sometimes over* 
rated of late, “ not only in sober judg- 
ment, but even in profundity and original 
genius.” System of Logic, vol. I. p. 15a 
—1847.] 

“ B. iv. c, 8. 
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lodge we have of mathematical truths is not only certain 
but real knowledge, and not the bare empty vision of 
vain insignificant chimeras of the brain ; and yet if we 
well consider, we shall find that it is only of our own 
ideas. The mathematician considers the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a rectangle or circle only as they 
are in idea in his own mind ; for it is possible he never 
found either of them existing mathematically, that is, 

precisely true, in his life All the discourses of 

the mathematicians about the squaring of a circle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathomatics, concern not 
the existence of any of those figures ; but their demon- 
strations, which depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or circle in the world or 
no.” And the inference he draws from this is, that 
moral as well as mathematical ideas, being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and complete ideas, all the 
agreement or disagreement which he shall find in them 
will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical 
figures. 

112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, 
upon the hypothesis of Berkeloy, this notion of mathe- 
matical figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be 
sustained. But on the supposition of the objectivity of 
space, as truly existing without us, which Locke un- 
doubtedly assumes, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entiicly erroneous, and that it involves a con- 
fubion between Iho geometrical figure itself and its deli- 
neation to the eye. A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundaries, determined by given re- 
lations. It exists in the infinite round about us, as the 
statuo exists in the block. 1 Is o one can doubt, if he turns 
his mind to the subject, that every point in space is equi- 
distant, in all directions, from certain other points. Draw 
a line through all these, and you liave the circumference 
of a circle ; but the circle itself and its circumference 

a Michael Angelo has well conveyed hand, but he equally feels and perceives 
this idea In four lines, which I quote the reality of that figure which the broad 
from Comianl : — infinite around him comprehends col mo 

Non ha I* ottimo artlata alcun concetto, sooerchio. 

Che un marmo solo in se non dreon- [Cicero has a similar expression : — 
fieri va Quasi non in ornni mannore neoesse bit 

Col BUO eoverchio, e solo a quello arriva inease vel Praxitella capita ! ilia enlm Ipai 
La mano che obbedisce all intcllettn. effichmtur detractions. De Divlnatione, 
The geometer uses not the same obedient it 21. — 1&42.] 
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exist before the latter is delineated. Thus tie orbit of a 
planet is not a regular geometrical figure, because cer- 
tain forces disturb it. ilut this disturbance means only 
a deviation from a line which exists really in space, and 
which the planet would actually describe if there were 
nothing in the universe but itself and tho centre of at- 
traction. The expression, therefore, of Locke, “ whother 
there be any square or oircle existing in the world or 
no,” is highly inaccurate, tho latter alternative being an 
absurdity. All possible figures, and that “in number 
numberless,” exist every whoie ; nor can we evade the 
perplexities into which the geometry of infinites throws 
our imagination, by considering them as mere beings of 
reason, the creatures of tho goometcr, which I believe 
some are half disposed to do, nor by substituting tho 
vague and unphilosophical notion of indefinitude for a 
positive objective infinity . 7 

7 [The confusion, as It appears to me, prising that so acute a v rlter as Mr. Mill 
between sensible and real figure In geo- can think anything impossible, in a meta- 
metry, I have found much more general physical sense, whah implies no contra- 
in philosophical writers than I was aware diction, and is easily conceived ? He 
of when this passage was first committed must have used possible In a sense limited 
to the press. Thus M. Cousin : " II to human execution, 
n 'exfete, d ins la nature, qae des figures Another eminent reasoner has gone the 
imparfaiteB, et la geomdtne a pour con- full lengths of this paradox. “ it has 
dltion d'opo'rer sur des figures parfaiics, been rightly remarkedby DugaldSiewart, 
stir 1c triangle parfait, le cercle parfalt, that mathematical propositions arc not 
tt c.; e’est a dire, sur des figures qnl n'ont properly true or talse, in the same sense 
pas d'existence rdelle, et qul sont ties as any proposition respecting real fact is 
pures conceptions do l’espnt.'' Jiist. dc so called, and hence the truth, tve h at it 
la Phllao., voL H.p. 311. If by figure we it, of such propositions Is necessary and 
mean only visible circumference, this is eternal ; since it amounts only to this, 
very true. But the geometer generally that any complex notion whii h you have 
reasons, not upon the boundaries, but arbitrarily formed must be exactly con- 
upon the extension, superficial or solid, formable to itself." Whately's hi. mints 
comprehended within them; and to this of Logic, 3rd edit, p. 229. Andthusacele- 
extension itself we usually give the name brated writer who began in that school, 
of figure. Again, " It Is not true,” says though he has since traversed the dio- 
Mr. Mill, that a circle exists, or can be meter of theology : “ We are able to de- 
detcrlbed, which has all Its radii exactly fine the creations of onr own minds, for 
equal." System of Logic, vol. 1. p. 300. they arc » hat we make them ; but it 
Certainly such a circle cannot he do- were as easy to create what is real, os to 
scribed, hut In every geometrical sense it define it,” Newman’s Sermons before the 
really exists. Hence he asserts •* the University of Oxford, p. 333. 
character of necessity, ascribed to matbe- The only meaning we can put on such 
Duties, to be a mere illusion ; nothing assertions Is, that geometry Is a mere 
exists conformable to the definitions, nor pastime of the mind, an exercise of logic, 
it «vm pom We.’’ P. 296. It follows, of In which we have only to take care that 
course, that a straight line Is Impossible ; we assign no other properties to the 
which Is perfectly true, If It must he Imaginary figures which answer to the 
drawn with a ruler. But It it not sur- syllogistic letters. A, B, and C, than 
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113. The distinction between ideas of mere sensation 
and those of intellection, between what the mind com- 


such as are contained in their definition, 
without any objective tiuth whatever, or 
relation to a real ex temal uni vei se. 1 he 
perplexities into which mathematicians 
have been tin own by the metaphysical 
difficulties of their sue nee, must appear 
truly ludicrous, and such as they have 
manufactured for themselves. But the 
most singular circumstance of all is, that 
nature is regulated by these arbitrary 
definitions; and that the truths of geo- 
metry, Aucft as they are, enable us to 
predict the return of Uranus or Neptune 
to the same place In the heavens after tlie 
present generation are in their graves A 
comet leaves its perihelion, and pursues 
its path through the remote regions of 
space ; the astionomer foretells its return 
by the laws ot a geomi tncal figure, and 
if it come a few days only before the 
calculated moment, has recourse to the 
hypothesis of some resistance which has 
diminished its orbit; so sure is be that 
the projectile force, and that of gravity, 
act m lines geometrically straight 

1 he source of this paradox appears to 
be a too hasty and rather inaccurate as- 
sumption, that geomitry depends upon 
definitions But though we cannot argue 
except according to our definitions, the 
real subject of the science is not those 
terms, but the proper tit g of the things 
defined We conceive a perfect circle to 
lie not only a possible but a real figure; 
that its radii are equal, belongs to the 
idea, not to the words by which we define 
it Men might reason by themselves on 
geometry without any definitions; or, if 
they could not, the truths of the science 
would be the same. 

I he universal and necessary belief of 
mankind is, that we are placed in the 
midst of an unbounded ocean of space. 
On all sides of ub, and m three dimen- 
sions, this is spread around We cannot 
conceive it to be annihilated, or to have 
had a beginning. Innumerable objects of 
our senses, themselves extended, that is, 
occupying portions of this space, but por- 
tions not always the same, float within 
it. And as we find other properties than 
mere extension in these objects, by which 
properties alone they are distinguishable 
from the surrounding space, we denomi- 


nate them bodies or material substances. 
Considered in its distinction from this 
Bpace, their own proper extension lias 
boundaries by which they tome under 
the relation oi figure, and thus all bodies 
are figured But we do not necessarily 
limit this word to material substances 
1 he mind is not only perfectly capable oi 
considering ginimetrical figures, that is 
particular portions of the continuous Ex- 
tension which we call absolute space, bj 
themselves, as measured by t l c mutual 
distances of thnr boundaues, but is in- 
tuitmiy certain that such figntes are 
real, that extension is divisible into parts 
and that there must be everywhere in the 
eui rounding expanse triangles and circles 
mathematically exact, though any dia- 
gram which we can dcluieaU will he 
more or le^g incorrect. “Space,” savs 
Sir John Herschel (if we may name him) 
“ in its ultimate analysis, is uo thing but 
an assemblage ot distances and direc- 
tions ’ Quarteily Review, June, 1841, 
quoted m Mills Logic, i 324. ibis is 
very forcibly expressed, if not with abso- 
lute precision ; tor distance is peihaps, in 
smUness, rather the measure of space 
than space itself It is suggested bv 
every extended body, the boundaries 
win roof must be distant one fr< m another, 
and it ib suggested also by the separation 
of these bodies, which, when not m con- 
tact, are perceived to have intervals 
between them. But these intervals are 
not necessarily filled by other bodies, nor 
even by light ; as when we perceive stuis, 
and estimate their distances from one 
anotbi r, in a moonless night, 1 he mei < 
ideas of distance and direction seem to bt 
simple, or rather modes of the simple 
idea extension; and for this reason no 
definition can bo given of a straight line 
It is the measure of distance itself, 
which the mind Intuitively apprehends to 
be but one, and that the shortest line 
which can be drawn. 

“ ihe only clear notion,” says Her- 
sehel, "we can form of straightness, fs 
uniformity of direction.” And as the 
line itself ib only imaginary, or, if it be 
drawn, is but the representative of dis- 
tance or length. It cannot have, as such, 
any other dimension. Though w e know 
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prebends, and what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two sects of psy- 


that a material line must have breadth, it 
is not a mere abstraction of the geometer 
to say, that the distance of an olgect from 
the eye haa no breadth, but it would be 
absurd to say the contrary. 

The definition of a mathematical figure 
involves only lU possibility But our 
knowledge of extension itself, as otyec- 
ti\ ely n al, renders all figure?, true beings, 
not entui y at toms, bat actual beings, 
portions of one infinite continuous exten- 
sion I hey exist in space, to repeat the 
metaphor (which indeed is no metaphor, 
hut an instance), as the statue exists 
m the block, bxtenamn, perhaps, and 
figure, are rather the conditions under 
which bodies, whatever else th* y may be, 
are presented to our senses, than, in 
perfeit stnetness of expression, the es- 
sentials of body itself 1 hey have been 
called by Stewart the mathematical pro- 
perties of matter Certain it is that they 
remain when the body is displaced, and 
would remain were it annihilated And 
it is with the relation of bodies to space 
absolute that the geometei has to deal; 
never, in his pure science, with then* 
material properties 

What, then, is the meaning of what we 
sometimes read, that there is no siuh 
thing as a circle or a triangle in nature? 
If we are to understand the physical uni- 
verse, the material world, which is the 
common sense, this may perhaps be true ; 
but what, then, has the geometer to do 
with nature? If we include absolute 
space under the word natnre, i roust 
entirely deny the assertion Gan w e doubt 
tiiat portions of space, or points, exist In 
every direction at the same distance 
from any other assignable point or portion 
of space 5 X cannot draw a radius pre- 
cisely a foot long ; but 1 con draw a line 
more than eleven inches m length, and 
can produce this till it is more than 
twelve. At some point or other it has 
been exactly the length of a foot The 
want of precise uniformity of direction 
may be overcome in the same way; 
there is a senes of points along which 
the line might have been directed, so as 
to be perfectly uniform; just as in the 
orbit of a planet round the sun, disturbed 
as Xt is by the attraction of a third body 


at every point, there is yet at every 
point a hue, called the instantaneous 
ellipse, along which the path of the body 
might by possibility have proceeded in a 
geometrical curve. Let the mind once 
fix itself on the idea of continuous ex- 
tension, and its divisibility into putts 
mathematically equal, or m mathematical 
ratios, must appear necessary. 

G corat try, then, is not a science of 
reasoning upon definitions, such as we 
please to conceive, but on the relations 
of Bpace; of space, an otytetive bung, 
according at least to human conceptions, 
space, the bosom of nature, that wbub 
alone makes all things sensibly without 
us , made known to us by a primary law 
of the understanding, as some hold , by 
experience of sensation or inference train 
it, as others maintain, but necessary, 
eternal, the basis of such demonstration 
as no other science possesses, because in 
no other do we perceive an absolute un- 
jiossibility, an impossibility paramount, 
speaking reverently, to the Creator’s will, 
that the premises of our reasoning might 
have been different from wbat they arc. 
H>e definitions of geometrical figures no 
more constitute their essence than those 
of a plant or a mineral. Whether geo- 
met rlcal t easontvg is built on the relations 
of parte ol space, merely as defined in 
words, is another question ; it certainly 
appears to roe that definitions supply only 
the terms of the proposition, and that 
without a knowledge, verbal or implied, 
of the axioms, we could not deduce any 
conclusions at all But this affects only 
the logic of the theorem, the process by 
which the relations of space are unfolded 
to the human understanding. 1 cannot fo~ 
a moment believe that the distinguished 
philosopher, who bos strenuously argued 
for the deduction of geometry from defi- 
nitions, meant any more than to oppose 
them to axioms. That they are purely 
arbitrary, that they are the creatures of 
the mind, like harpies and chimaraa, lie 
could hardly have thought, being himself 
habituated to geometrical studies. But 
the language of Stewart is not sufficiently 
guarded ; and be has served as an autho- 
rity to those who have uttered so singular 
a paradox. H From what piinciple," cays 
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chology which still exist in the world, h othing is in 
the intellect which has not before been in the sense, 


Stewart, "axe the various properties of 
the circle derived but from the definition 
of a circle ? from what principle the pro- 
perties of the parabola or ellipse, but 
fioin the definitions of these curves? A 
similar observation may be extended to 
all the other theorem* which the mathe- 
matician demonstrates ” Vol 11 p 41 
I’he properties of a ureli or the other 
curves, we answer, are derived from that 
leading property which we express in the 
definition But surely we can make use 
of no definition which does not declare a 
real property W e might impose a name 
on a quadrilateral figure with equal angles 
and sides not parallel, butumldwc diuu 
an inference from it 9 And why could 
wo not, but because we should be re- 
strained by its incompatibility with our 
necessary conceptions of the rel i Lions of 
space? it is thiso primary conceptions 
to which our definitions must conform 
Definitions of figuie, at hast in ull but 
the most famiinr, aie indispensable, in 
order to make us appieliend particular 
relations of distant t, and to keq> our 
reasonings ch ar lrom con fusion , but this 
is only tin common proviuce ol language 
In this I ba\ e the satis 1 action ol finding 
myself suppmted by tin authontj of 
Dr Whew ell “Supposing’ heobsirvcs 
in his Thoughts on the Study of the 
Mathematics, “we could get rid of geo- 
metrical axioms altogc (hoi and deduce 
our reasoning in in definitions alone it 
must be allowed, 1 tlnnk that still our 
geometrical propositions would probably 
depend, not on the definitions but on the 
act of mind by which we fix upon such 
definitions, in short, on our ccncepjon 
of iparc The axiom, that two stialglit 
lines cannot enclose space , is a sclf-i vident 
truth, and found d upon our faculty of 
apprehending tlic properties ol space, and 
ol conceiving a straight line We 

should present a false view of the nature 
of geometrical truth if we were to it pre- 
sent it as resting upon definitions, and 
should overlook or deny the faculty of 
the mind, and the intellectual process 
which is implied in our fixing upon such 
definitions. The foundation of all the 
properties of straight lines is certainly 
not the definition, but the conception of 


a straight line, and in the same manner 
the foundation of all geometrical truth 
resides in our general conceptions of 
space.” P 161. 

That mathomatical truths (a position 
of Stewart commended by Whately) are 
not properly called matters of fact, is no 
new distinction 1 hey are not ycvofitva , 
they have no being in time, as matters of 
fact have, they are orra, bungs of a 
higher order than any foctb, but still 
reulities, and ab some philosophers have 
held, more truly nil than any created 
Obbuice But Archbishop Whately is a 
nominalist of the school of Hobbes Mr. 
Mill, who is an avowed conceptualise has 
baid “ Every proposition which conveys 
real mformatu n, asserts a matter of fact 
d< p< ndent on the law s of nature, and not 
ujK>n artificial classification" \ol l 
p 237 But here lie must use* matter of 
fact ui a loose sense , for he would cer- 
tainly admit mathematical theorems to 
convey real inhumation , though I do not 
agree with him that they are, in pro- 
priety of language, dependent on the laws 
of niture He observes on the arch- 
bishop s position, that the object of rea- 
soning is to expand the assertions w rapped 
up in those with whuh we set out, that 
“ it is not easy to see Ik w such a science 
as geometry can he suid to be wrapped 
up in a few definitions and axioms.” 
1* 297 Whether this be a sufficient 
an&w cr to the archbishi p or no it show s 
that Mr Mill considers mathematical 
propositions to convey real science 

Two opposite errors an often found in 
modern wntu* on the me taphyucs of 
geometry, the ont, that which baa just 
been discussed, the denial of absolute 
reality to mathematical truths ; the other 
wholly opposite >et which equally de- 
stroys their prerogative, ] mean the 
theory that they are only established by 
induction As in the first they are no 
facts m any sense, not real truths, so in 
the other they are mere tacts But, in- 
deed, both these opinions, divergent as 
they seem, emanate from the ultra-no- 
minalist school, and they srmetimes are 
combined In the same writer Mr Mill 
and Mr Do Morgan have lent their great 
authority to the second doctrine, which 
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f>aid the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every idea has its ori- 
ginal in the senses, repeated the disciple of Epicurus, 


was revived from Hobbes, fifty years 
mile*, by Di Beddocs, in a tract on Pe- 
monstrati vo Evidence, which I have 
heard attributed m part, to Professor 
Leslie, a supporter of the same theory 
Sir William Hamilton exclaims upon the 
position of two writers m the suite of 
Archbishop Wliately, that it is by induc- 
tion all axioms are known , such as, 1 A 
whole is greater than us parts' "Is 
such the (Txftmi metaphysics?’ fdmb 
itev vol lvii p 232. But though the 
assertion seems, more monstrous, when 
applied to such an axiom sb this it is 
substantially found in many writers of 
deserved fame, nor is it cither a meta- 
physics of Oxford growth, or very likely 
to be well received then I be Oxford 
error at present, that at least of the domi- 
nant school, seems to b< the very n \ use , 
a strong tcuduuy to al solute Platt me 
realism This bus had cause or elite t, 
something to do with the apotheosis if 
the Chu/tth, which implies reality, a step 
to personality 

It seems to follow from this inductive 
theory, that we believe two straight lines 
not to include a space because we have 
never seen them do so, or heard of any 
one who has, and as mero induction is 
confessed to be no basis of certain truth, 
we must admit mathematical demons tra- 
tem to differ only in degree of positive 
evidence from probability As the pas- 
sage In my text to whuh this note reters 
bears no relation to this second opinion, I 
■hall not dwell upon it farther than to 
remark, that it seems strange to hear 
that two straight lines are only proved 
by observation not to Include a space, 
when we are told in the same breath that 
no straight lines exist, and consequently 
that any wl ich we may take for straight 
would bt found, on a more accurate exa- 
mination, to include a space between 
them But, reverting to the subject of 
the former part of this note, it may be 
observed, that our conception that two 
straight lines cannot include a space is a 
homage to the reality of geometrical 
figure, for experience has not given it, 
all we learn from experience is, that the 
nearer to straightness two lines are drawn, 
the less space tney include; and even 
here the reasoning is in the inverse order. 


the less space they Include, the more they 
approach to straight, that is the nearer to 
uniformity is their directum 
In all thfsl have assumed the reality of 
space, according to the usual apprehen- 
sion of mankind With the transcen- 
dental problem, raised by the Kantian 
school, it seems unnecessary to meddle 
We know at least that we acknowledge 
the objectivity of space by a condition of 
our understandings , w t know that others 
with whom we converse have the like 
conceptions of it, we have every reason 
to believe that inferior animals judge of 
extension distance, and duection, by 
sensations and inferences analogous to 
our own , we predict the future, in cal- 
culating the motions of heavenly and 
terrestrial bodi< s, on the assumption th it 
space is no fiction of the brain, its por- 
tions and measured distance* no creations 
oi an arbitrary definition Locke 1 am 
aware In one of ihc miscellaneous papers 
published b> LeTd King (Life of Locke, 
vol it p 175), beating the date 1677, 
sajs “bpacemitw.il seems to be nothing 
but a capacity or possibility tor extended 
bungs or bodies to be or exist/ and, 

“ I be space where a real globe of a foot 
diameter exists, though we imagine it to 
be really something, to have a real exist- 
ence before and affcr its (the globes] 
existence, there in truth is really no- 
thing ’ And finally * though it be true 
that the black lims drawn on a rule have 
the relation one to another of an inch 
distance, they being real sensible things , 
and though it be also true that i, know- 
ing the idea of an inch, cun imagine that 
length without imagining body, as well 
as i can imagine a figure without lma 
gmmg body, yet it is no more true that 
there w any real distance in that which 
we call imaginary space, than that there 
Is any real figure there P 185 
I confess myself wholly at a loss bow 
to reconcile such notions of space and 
distance, not only with geometiy but 
dynamics , the idea of velocity involving 
that ot mere extension in a straight line, 
without the conception, necessarily im- 
plied, or any body except the moving one . 
But It is worthy of remark, that Locke 
appears to have modified bis doc time 
here tali vered, before be wrote the Essay 
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Gassendi. Locke indeed, as Gassendi bad done before 
him, assigned another oiigin to one class of ideas ; but 


on the Human Understanding , where he 
argues at length, in language adapted to 
the common belief of the reality of space, 
and once only observes that some may 
44 take it to be only a relation resulting 
from the existence of othei beings at a 
distance, while others understand the 
words of Solomon and St Paul in a literal 
sense ' (b n c 13 $ 27) , by which sin- 
gular reference to Stripture he may per- 
haps intimate that he dots not percuve 
tho force of the metaphysical argument 
1 think it not impossible that the read- 
ing of Newton, who had so emphatically 
pronounced himself for the real existence 
of absolute space, had so far an tfftd 
upon the mind of Ixicke, that he did not 
commit himself to an opposite hypothesis 
Except with a very few speculative men, 
I believe the conviction that space exists 
truly and independently around us, to be 
universal in mankind. 

Locke was a philosopher, equally bold 
in following np his own inquiries, and 
cautious in committing them, except as 
mere conjectures, to the public Perhaps 
in instance might be given from the re- 
markable anticipation of the theoiy of 
Boscovich as to the liatnre of matter, 
which Stewart has sagaciously inferred 
from a passage in the tssay on the 
Human Understanding But if we may- 
trust an anecdote in the Bibliotbbque 
Iiaisonnte, voL iv p 350, on the autho- 
rity of Coste, the French translator of 
that work, Newton conceived the idea of 
Boscovich s theory, and suggested it to 
Locke The quotation is in the word® of 
the translator — 

“Ici M Locke excite notre cunositl 
sans vouloir la satlsfaire Dien dts gens 
a’dtant imagings qn il m avait commu- 
nique cette maniere d expliquer la <rdi- 
twu de la matiere, me pnerent, peu de 
temps apres que ma traduction eut vu 
le jour, de leur en faire part , mats je fus 
bbligd de liur avouer que M. L m’en 
avait Cut on secret £ moi-mOme. Enfln, 
longtemps aprfes sa mort, M le Cheva- 
lier Newton, £ qui je parhus, par hasard, 
de cet endroit du Uvre de M Locke, me 
ddoouvrlt tout le mystire Sou riant, il 
me dit d’abordf que cdtait j U j mdme qui 
avait imaging cette mamfrre d expliquer 


la creation dc la matiere , que la pensge 
lm en dtait venae dans 1 espnt, un jour 
qnil vint a tombtr sur cette question 
aver M L et un seigneur Angles plein 
de vie, et qui n’*st pas moms lllustre par 
Pdtendue de sea lumleres que par sa 
naissimce Et voici comment il leur ex- 
pliqua sa pensee * On pouvait, dit-il. 
‘se lormer, en quelque manibre, une idee 
de la creation do la matiere, en supposant 
que Dieu cdt empCche par sa puissance, 
que nen ne ptit entrer dans une certame 
portion de lesp'ice pur, que, de sa na 
ture, ost penetrable, dtcrnel, ndeemure, 
infini , car des-l& « ette portion d i sj ice 
aurait rmipdnetrabi life 1 une d< s quail tea 
eAsen tulles £ la matiere Et comme 
1 espace pur eat absolumcnt umtorme, on 
n a qu'£ supposer que Dieu aurait com- 
munique cette especo d'lmp^ndtribilitd 
a une autre pareille portion de l espace, 
et oela nous dounerait, en quelque sorte, 
une idee dc la mobihtc de la matifere, 
autre qualitc qui lui est aussi treg essen- 
tiellc.’ Nous voila mamtenant d£livres 
de cherchLr cc que M L avait trouvd 
bon de cacher a sea lectcurs.” Bibl 
Haisonn^e vol iv p 349 
It is unnecessary to observe what ho 
nour the conjecture of Stewart does to 
his sagacity , for he was not very likely 
to have fallen on this passage m an old 
review little nod, nor was he a man to 
conceal the obligation had he done so. 
The theory of Boscov ich or, as we may 
perhaps now say, of Newton, has been 
lately supported with abundance of new 
illustration, by the greatest genius m 
philosophical discovery whom this ago 
and country can boast 1 will comlude 
with throwing out a suggestion, whethei , 
on the hypothesis that matter is only a 
combination of foices, attractive or re- 
pulsive, and varying in different sub- 
stances or bodies, as they are vulgarly 
called, inasmuch as all forces are capable 
of being mathematically expressed, there 
is not a proper formula belonging to each 
b >dy, though of course not assignable by 
us, which might be called its equation, 
and which, if known, would be the defi- 
nition of it* essence, as strictly as that of 
a geometrical figure.— 1847 ] 
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these were fow in mini her, and in the next century two 
writers of considerable influence, Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensation. The ancient 
school of the Platonists, and even that of Descartes, who 
had distinguished innate ideas, or at least those spon- 
taneously suggesting themselves on occasion of visible 
objects, from those strictly belonging to sense, lost 
ground both in France and England ; nor had Leibnitz, 
who was deemed an enemy to some of our great English 
names, sufficient weight to restore it. In the hands of 
some who followed in both countries, the worst phrases 
of Locke were preferred to the best ; whatever could he 
turned to the account of pyrrlionism, materialism, or 
atheism, made a figure in the Epicurean system of a 
popular philosophy/ The German metaphysicians from 
the timo of Kant deserve at. least the credit of having 
successfully withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
they may have boi-rowed much that their disciples take 
for original, and added much that is hardly better than 
what they have overthrown. France has also made 
a rapid return since the beginning of this century, 
and with more soundness of judgment, than Germany, 
towards the doctrines of the Cartesian school. Yet the 

* [“Locke,” says M. Cousin, "lias cer- ideas from sense to which a different 
tainly not confounded sen hat ion with source lws been assigned, it seems too 
the faculties of the mind; lie expressly much to say that he makes the faculties 
distinguishes them, hut lie makes the play a secondary und insignificant part; 
latter play a secondary and insignificant when the part he attributes to them is 
part, and collocutors their uctiun on sen*- that of giving us all our knowledge be- 
aiblc data; it was but a step from thence yond that of mere simple sense; and, to 
to confound them with sensibility; and use his own analogy, being to sensation 
we have here the feeble germ of a future what the words of a language, in all their 
theory, that of truiisfumicd sensation, of combinations, are to the letters which 
sensation as the only principle of all the combine them. M. Cousin, and the othir 
operations of the mind. Locke, without antagonists of Locke, will not contend 
knowing or designing it, has opened the that we could have had any knowledge of 
road to this exclusive dor trine, by adding geometry or arithmetic without scusa- 
nothing to sensation hut faculties whose turn; anil 1-ockc has never supposed that 
whole business is to exercise themselves we could have so much as put two ideas 
upon it, with no peculiar or original of extension or number together without 
power/' HisL de U Philos., vol. ii. p. 131. the active powers of the mind. In this 

Jf the powers of combining, comparing, point 1 see no other difference between 
and generalising the ideus originally do- the two schools, than that one derives a 
rived from scu.se are not to be called pe- few ideas from sense, which the other 
culiar and original, this charge might be cannot trace to that source ; and this ia 
sustained. /Jut though Locke had not hardly sufficient to wurrant the depreclo* 
the same views of the active and sclf-ori- th>n of Locke as a false and dangerous 
ginated powers of the mind which have guide in philosophy.— 1 847 .] 
been taken by others, if he derived some 
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opposite philosophy to that which never rises above sen- 
sible images is exposed to a danger of its own ; it is one 
which the infirmity of the human faculties renders per- 
petually at hand ; few there are who in reasoning on 
subjects where we cannot attain what Locke has called 
“ positive comprehensive ideas ” are secure from falling 
into mero nonsense and repugnancy. In that part of 
physics which is simply conversant with quantity, this 
danger is probably not great, but in all such inquiries as 
are sometimes called transcendental, it has perpetually 
shipwrecked the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language and probably the notions of 
Locke as to tho nature of the soul there is an nig notlons 
indistinctness more worthy of the Aristotelian to tho 
schoolmen than of one conversant with the bou ' 
Cartesian philosophy. “Bodies,” ho says, “manifestly 
produce ideas in us by impulse, tho only way which we 
can conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, external 
objects be not united to our minds, when they produce 
ideas in it, and yet we perceive these original qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is evi- 
dent that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to 
tho brain, or the seat of sensation, thero to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas wc havo of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness may be perceived at a distance 
by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible 
bodies must come from them to the eyes, anil theieby 
convey to the brain some motion which produces those 
ideas which we have of them in us.” He so far retracts 
his first position afterwards as to admit, “ in consequence 
of what Mr. Newton has shown in the I’rineipia on the 
gravitation of matter towards matter,” that God not only 
can put into bodies powers and ways of operation above 
what can be explained from what we know of matter, 
but that he has actually done so. And he promises to 
correct the former passage, which however he has never 
performed. In feet, he seems, by the use of phrases 
which recur too often to bo thought merely figura- 
tive, to have supposed that Bomeihing in the brain comes 
into local contact with tho mind. He was here unable 
to divest himself, any more than the schoolmen had 
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done, of the notion that there is a proper action of the 
body on the soul in perception. The Cartesians had 
brought iu the theory of occasional causes and other 
solutions of the phaBnomena, so as to avoid what seems 
so irreconcilable with an immaterial principle, bio one 
is so lavish of a cerebral instrumentality in mental 
images as Malebranche ; he seems at every moment on 
the verge of materialism ; he coquets, as it were, with 
an Epicurean physiology ; but, if I may be allowed to 
continue the metaphor, ho perceives the moment where 
to stop, and retires, like a dexterous fair one, with un- 
smirched honour to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

115. In another and a well-known passage he has 
and its im- thrown out a doubt whether God might not 
UMtormluy. guperadd the faculty of thinking to matter ; 
and, though ho thinks it probable that this has not been 
the ease, leaves it at last, a debateable question, whetein 
nothing else than presumptions are to be had. Y et he 
lias strongly argued against the possibility of a material 
Deity upon reasons derived from the nature of matter. 
Locke almost appears to have taken the union of a 
thinking being with matter for the thinking of matter 
itself. What is there, Stillingfleet woll abks, like self- 
consciousness in matter ? “ K othing at all,” Locke re- 
plies, “ in matter as matter. But that God cannot 
bestow on some parcels of matter a power of thinking, 
and with it self-consciousness, will never bo proved by 
asking how it is possible to apprehend that mere body 
should perceive that it doth perceive.” But if that we 
call mind, and of which we arc belf-eomcious, wore thus 
superadded to matter, would it tho less he something 
real ? In what sense can it he compared to an accident 
or quality? it has been justly observed that we are 
much more certain of the independent existence of mind 
than of that of matter. But that, by the constitution of 
our nature, a definite organisation, or what will be gene- 
rally thought tho preferable hypothesis, an organic mole- 
cule, should be a necessary concomitant, of this imma- 
terial principle, does not involve any absurdity at all, 
whatever want of evidence may be objected to it. 

116. It is remarkable that, in tlie controversy with 
Stillingfleet on this passage, Lo.ke seems to take for 
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granted that there is no immaterial principle in brntes ; 
and as he had too much plain sense to adopt the Car- 
tesian theory of their insonsibility, he draws the most 
plausible argument for the possibility of thought in 
matter by the admitted fact of sensation and voluntary 
motion in those animal organisations. “ It is not doubt ed 
but that the properties of a rose, a peach, or an ele- 
phant, superadded to matter, change not the properties 
of matter, but matter is in these things matter still.” 
Few perhaps at present who believe in the immateriality 
of the human soul would deny the same to an elephant ; 
but it must bo owned that the discoveries of zoology 
have pushed this to consequences which some might 
not readily adopt. The spiritual being of a sponge re- 
volts a little our prejudices; yet there is no resting- 
place, and we must admit this, or ho content to sink 
ourselves into a mass of medullary fibre. Brutes have 
been as slowly emancipated in philosophy as somo classes 
of mankind have been in civil polity ; their souls, we 
see, were almost universally disputed to them at the 
end of the seventeenth century, oven by those who did 
not absolutely bring them down to machinery. Even 
within the recollection of mauy it was common to deny 
them any land of reasoning faculty, and to solve their 
most sagacious actions by the vague word instinct. We 
have come of late years to think better of our humble 
companions ; and, as usual in similar cases, the pre- 
dominant bias, at least with foreign naturalists, seems 
rather too much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more remarkably distinguishes Locke 
than his love of trath. He is of no sect or Hill IoVf of 
party, has no oblique design, such as we so ,rulh “ nd , 
frequently perceive, of sustaining somo tenet UI1Bm “ i 
which he suppresses, no submissiveness 1 o the opinions 
of others, nor, what very few lay aside, to his own. 
Without having adopted certain dominant ideas, like 
Descartes and Malebraneho, he follows with inflexible 
impartiality and unwearied patience the long process of 
analysis to which he has subjected the human mind. 
No great writer has been moTo exempt from vanity, in 
which he is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon 
and Deseaites ; but ho is sometimes a little shaip and con- 
temptuous of his predecessors. The originality of Locke 
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is real and unaffected ; not that he has derived nothing 
from others, which would be a great reproach to himself 
or to them, but in whatever he has in common with 
other philosophers there is always a tinge of his own 
thoughts, a modification of the particular tenet, or at 
least a peculiarity of language which renders it not very 
easy of doteetion. “ It was not to be expected,” says 
Stewart, “ that in a work so composed by snatches, to 
borrow a phrase of the author, ho should be able accu- 
rately to draw the line between his own ideas and the 
hints for which he was indebted to others. To those 
who are well acquainted with his speculations it must 
appear evident that he had studied diligently tho meta- 
physical writings both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and 
that bo wins no stranger to the Essays of Montaigne, to 
the philosophical works of Bacon, and to Malobranche’s 
Inquiry after Truth. That ho was familiarly conversant 
with tho ('artesian system may bo presumed from what 
we are told by his biographer, that il was this which 
first inspired him with a disgust at the jargon of the 
schools, and led him into that train of thinking which 
he afterwards prosecuted so successfully. I do not, 
however, recollect that he has anywhere in his Essay 
mentioned the name of any one of those authors. It is 
probable that when he sat down to write he found the 
result of his youthful reading so completely identified 
with the fruits of his subsequent reflections, that it was 
impossible for him to attempt a separation of the one 
from tho other, and that he was thus occasionally led to 
mistake the treasures of memory for those of invention. 
That this was really the case may be further presumed 
from the peculiar and original cast of liis phraseology, 
which, though in general careless and unpolished, has 
always the merit of that characteristical unity and raci- 
ness of style which demonstrate that while ho was 
writing he eoneeived himself to be drawing only from 
his own resources.”* 

118 . Tho writer, however, whom we have just quoted 
Defended in has not quite done justice to the originality of 
two coses. j j0C ke in more titan ono instance. Thus on 
this very passage we find a note in these words : — 


Preliminary Dissertation. 
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“ Mr. Addison has remarked that Malehranche had the 
start of Locke by boveral years in his notions on the 
subject of duration. Sonic other coincidences not less 
remarkable might be easily pointed out in the opinions 
of the English and of the French philosopher.” J am 
not prepared to dispute, nor do 1 doubt, the truth of the 
latter sentence. Hut with respect to the notions of 
Malehranche and Locke on duration, it must be said, 
that they are ueither the same, nor has Addison asserted 
them to be so. b The one threw out an hypothesis with 
no attempt at proof ; the other offered an explanation of 
the phenomena. What Locke has advanced as to our 
getting the idea of duration by reflecting on the succes- 
sion of our ideas seems to be truly liis own. A\ bother it 
bo entirely tlio right explanation, is another question. 
It rather appears to mo that the internal sense, as we 
may not improperly call it, of duration belongs separately 
to each idea, and is rather lost than suggested by their 
suecession. Duration is host perceived when we are 
able to detain an idea for some time without change, as 
in watching the motion of a pendulum. And though it 
is impossible for the mind to continue in this state of 
immobility more perhaps than about a second or two, 
this is sufficient to give us an idea of duration as the 
necessary condition of existence. Whether this be an 
objective or merely a subjective necessity, is an abstnise 
question, which our sensations do not enable us to decide. 
Hut Loekc apjiears to have looked rather at the measure 
of duration, by which we divide it into portions, than at 
the mere simplicity of the idea itself. Such a measure, 
it is certain, can only be obtained through the medium 
of a succession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart that Locke 
claims a discovery 7 duo rather to Descartes, namely, the 
impossibility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, how- 
ever, as well as the author’s of the l’ort-lioyal Logic, 
merely says that words already as clear as wo can make 
them, do not require, or even admit of definition. But 
I do not perceive that ho has made the distinction we 
find in the Essay on the Human Understanding, that 
the names of simple ideas aro not capable of any defini- 
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tion, while the names of all complex ideas are so. “ It 
has not, that 1 know,” Locke says, “ been observed by 
anybody what words are, and what words are not, capable 
of being defined.” The passage which 1 have quoted in 
another place from Descartes’ posthumous dialogue, even 
if it went to this length, was unknown to Locke ; yet 
he might have acknowledged that ho had been in some 
measure anticipated in other observations by that philo- 
sopher. 

120. The fiist book of the Essay on tho Human Un- 
Hisvir-w derstanding is diiected, as is well known, 
ot mruiUi against the doctrine of innate ideas, or innate 
1 principles in the mind. TIub has been often 
censured, as combating in some places a tenet which no 
one would support, and as, in other passages, breaking 
in upyn moral distinctions themselves, by disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment. \\ itli inspect to 
tho former charge, it, is not perhaps easy for ns to deter- 
mine what might be the elude and confused notions, or 
at least language, of many who held the theory of innate 
ideas. It is by no means evident that Locke had Des- 
cartes chiefly or even at all in his view. Lord Herbert, 
whom he distinctly answers, and many others, especially 
tho l’latonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in far stronger 
terms than tho great French metaphysician, if indeed 
he can bo said to have maintained them at all. Tin* 
latter and more important accusation rests upon no other 
pietoxt than that Locke must bo reckoned among those 
who have not admitted a moral faculty of discerning 
light from wrong to be a part of our constitution. Hut 
that there is a law of nature imposed by the bupiemo 
Being, and consequently universal, has been so repeat- 
edly asserted in his wiitings, that it would imply gie.it 
inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicated 
Locke in this lespect from some hasty and indefinite 
ehaiges of He ittie ; c but I must venture to think that he 
goes much too far when ho attempts to identify the doc- 
trines of the Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These 
two philosophers were in opposite schools as to tho test 

° [To the passives quoted by Stewart cUires his belief, “ tlmt there is a law of 
(Fust Dissertation, p 29) we may add u nature knowablo by the light of nature. ' 
letter smee published, ol Locke to -Mi. king's Life of Locke, vuL i. p. 3L6.— 
Tyrrell, wUeieni ho most explicitly de- 1847. j 
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of moral sentiments. Looke seems always to adopt 
what is called the selfish system in morals, resolving all 
morality into religion, and all religion into a regard to 
onr own interest. And he seems to have paid less at- 
tention to the emotions than to the intellectual powers 
of the soul. 

121. It would by no means ho difficult to controvert 
other tenets of this great man. But the obliga- General 
tions we owe to him for the Essay on tho Hu- P rai9e - 
man Understanding are never to he forgotten. It is 
truly the first real chart of the coasts; wherein some 
may he laid down incorreotly, hut the general relations 
of all are perceived. And we who find some things to 
censure in Locke have perhaps learned how to censure 
them from himself ; we have thrown oft' so many false 
notions and films of prejudice by his help that wo are 
become capable of judging our master. This is what 
has been the fate of all who have pushed onward the 
landmarks of science ; they have made that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured through by 
themselves. Among many excellent things in the Essay 
on Human Understanding none are moro admirable than 
much of the third book on the nature of words, espe- 
cially the three chapters on their imperfection and abuse.' 1 
In earlier treatises of logic, at least in that of Port-Royal, 
some of this might be found; but nowhere are verbal 
fallacies, and above all, the sources from which they 
spring, so fully and conclusively exposed.' 


*1 fin former edit it ms I had aaid " the 
whole third book,” which Mr. Mill calls 
“ that immortal third hook.” But we 
must except the sixth chap tor on the 
names of substances, in which 1/wke’s 
reasoning against the real distinction of 
species in the three kingdoms of nature 
is full of false assumptions, and cannot be 
maintained at all in the present state of 
natural history. He asks, ch. vi. $ 13, 
“ What are the alterations may or may 
not be in a horse ot lead, without making 
either ot them to be of another species ?” 
The answer is obvious, that on animal 
engendered between a horse and marc, is 
a horse, and no other ; and that any alte- 
ration in the atomic weight oi lead would 
make it a different species, * I once saw 
a creature,” says lajcke, “ that was the 


issue of a cat and a rat, and had the plain 
murks of both aliout it” 'Phis cannot be 
true; but if it were? Are there, there, 
fore, no mere cate and mere rats?— 1647. J 
e [A highly-distinguished philosopher, 
M. Cousin, has devoted nearly a volume 
to flip refutation of Loike, discussing 
almost every chapter in the second and 
fourth books oi the JCasuy on Human Un- 
derstanding. In many of these treatises 
I cannot by any means go along with the 
able writer ; and regret that he has taken 
so little pains to distinguish real from 
verbal differences of opinion, but has, «n 
the contrary, had nothing bo much at 
heurt os to depreciate the glory of one 
whom Knrope has long reckoned among 
the founders of metaphysical science. It 
may have been wrong in Locke to employ 
t 2 
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122. The same praiseworthy diligence in hunting 
error to its lurking-places distinguishes the short 

the v onl idea in different M*nses But, pas au temps de Locke, ll entetul la foi 


as undoubtedly he did not always moan 
by it aw imago in the mind what cun be 
Icbb fair than such passages as the follow- 
ing ? 41 Lh bien i bongi z j , vouh n avcz 
de toniuussanu legitime de la peiibdc.de 
la volontd, de la senhibilitc, qu'it la con- 
dition quo les lddts que vou* on ayez voub 
lea representent, et cea iddes doivent 
itre des images, et par consequent dcs 
Images matdm Ues Jugez dans quelle 
ablme dabfaurditds nous voil& tombes 
Pour coniiuttre la pensde et la volontd 
qui sont linmatdneUeft, ll iaut que nous 
en ayon*. urn. image matenellc qnt lour 
resbemble (CouredclHibt de la Philos, 
vol u p 346, cd 162*1) It ought burily 
to have occurred that, In piuportum to 
the absurdity of buch a proposition, was 
the want of likelihood tliat a mind emi- 
nently cautious and reflective should 
have embraced it 

It lb not possible in a note to remark 
on the many passages wherein M Cousin 
has dealt no fair measure to our illustrious 
raetaphybicion But one I will not pass 
over He quotes I ocke for tin 1 words 
M A. Tigard dcs esprit*. (nos flrnes, lcs m- 
telligeuces) [interpolation by M Cousm 
himself], nous ne pouvons p is plus cou- 
naitre qu ll y adeB espnts finis rdellement 
exiblaiib.par les lddes que nous en avona, 
que nous nc pouvons connaitie qu ll y a 
dts fees ou dcs centaurcs par les Hides 
que nous nous cn formons ” Voilft bien, 
ee me Bemble, le scepticisme absolu , et 
\ ous pensez peut-fitre que la conclusion 
dimtfcre de Locke seraqu'il n y a aueune 
eotnioissance des espnts finis, par conse- 
quent de notre fime, par consequent en- 
core d aueune dcs facnltds de notre fime , 
car l objection est aushi valable centre les 
plu uomfenes de I’&me que contre la Biib- 
stance C’e fit lit ou ll aurait dh aboutir; 
main 11 ne Pose, parce qu'ii n’y a pas 
un philobophe a la fois plus sage ot plus 
mcorihibtAvtt que Locke Que fait-ll, 
Messieurs’ Dans le pdril oh le pousse 
la philosnphie, ll abandonne sa philo- 
bophie et toute philosophic, et 11 cn ap- 
pellc au chribUtinlsrae, & la rdvdlation, ft 
la foi , et par foi, par relation, il n’en- 
tend pas ime foi, une re* dlation pbiloso- 
phique , cette interprdtation u’appartient 


et la rdvdlalion dans le st ns propre de la 
thdologie la plus orthodox*, , cl it com ut 
ainsi “ Par consdquent, sur 1 'existence 
de 1 esprit nous devons nous contents de 
I’dvidence de la foi ” P 350 Who could 
suppose that all this imputation of un- 
limited scepticism, not less than that of 
Hume, bincc It amounts to a d< ubt of 
the existence of our own muids is founded 
on M Cousin's nnsundti standing of the 
word spirit t By spirits or finite epnits, 
Locke did not mean oui own minds hi t 
created intelligences, diflirlng fiom hu- 
man as the woid was constantly lined in 
theological metaphysics l he sense oi 
the passage to wkieh M Coubin i lers u» 
bo eiear, that no Lnglisli readc i could mis- 
conceive it, probably ht wus led wring 
bv a translation m which he tomid the 
word esyi it 

But 1 really cannot imagine any trans- 
lation to be so imfaitliiul as to Temove 
from M Cous.ui th» bUme ot extreme 
carelcssiii ss I he words ot Lotkc ute 
“Concerning fanitc spintB abwell us st 
veral other things, we must content oui 
belies with the » vidtnct ot failh * B iv 
cb 11 But ut the beginning of the 
same chaptir he says, “ I he know U dgi 
ot our own b( ing we have by intuition * 
And in tho preceding, the tenth eh iptci 
moic fully ‘ 1 think it ib beyond qm b- 
tion that man hob a clear perception of 
his own being he knows certainly that 
he exists, and that he is borne thing Ho 
that can doubt whether ho be anything 
or no, 1 bpeak not to, no more than l 
would argue with pure nothing, or en- 
deavour to convince non-entity that it 
were something" Compare this with 
M Cousm s representation 

The name of Locke is part of our lite- 
ral^ inheritance, which, os Englishmen, 
wo cannot sacrifice If, indttd, the uni- 
versity at which he was educated cannot 
discover that he is, perhaps, her chief 
boast, if a declalxncr from that quarter pre- 
sumes to speak of M the sopliibt Locke," 
we may console ourselvt s by recollecting 
how little influence such a local party ib 
likely to obtain over the literary world. 
But tho fame of M Cousin ib so con 
spicuous, that his prejudices readily 
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treatise on the Conduct of the Understanding ; which 
having been originally designed as an addi- 
tional chapter to the Essay,' is as it were the „ t 
ethical application of its theory, and ought *£*•>- 
always to be read with it, if indeed, for the sake “ l ” 8 ‘ 

of its practical utility, it should uot come sooner into the 
course of education. Aristotle himself, and the whole 
of his dialectical school, had pointed out many of the 
sophisms against which wo should guard our reasoning- 
faculties ; but these are chiefly such as others attempt to 
put upon us in dispute. There are more dangerous fal- 
lacies by which we cheat ourselves ; prejudice, partiality, 
self-interest, vanity, inattention, and indifference "‘o 
truth. Locke, who was as exempt from these as almost 
any man who has turned liis mind to so many subjects 
where their influence is to be suspected, has dwelled on 
the moral discipline of the intellect in this treatise better, 
as I conceive, than any of his predccessoi s, though we 
have already seen, and it might appear far more at length 
to those who should have recourse to the books, thal 
Arnauld and Malebranche, besides other French philo- 
sophers of the age, had not been remibs in tliis indis- 
pensable part of logic. 

123. Locke throughout this treatise labours to secure 
the inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own 
opinion, which generally renders all his pretended in- 
vestigations of its truth little more than illusive and 
nugatory'. But tho indifferency which he recommends 
to everything except truth itself, so that we should not 
even wish anything to be true before wo have examined 
whether it be so, seems to involve the impossible hypo- 
thesis that man is but a purely reasoning being. It is 
vain to press the recommendation of freedom from pre- 
judice so far ; since we cannot but conceive some pio- 
positions to be more connected with our welfare than 
others, and consequently to desire their truth. These 
exaggerations lay a fundamental condition of honest in- 
quiry open to the sneers of its adversaries ; and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is really attainable, first 
to dispossess ourselves of the notion that our interests 

become the prejudices of many, and his f See ft letter toMolyneux.dnfod April, 
misrepresentations pass with many for 1097 Locke’s Woiks (tol. 1759), vol. iii 
unanswerable criticisms.— 1847 J] p. 5 JO. 
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are concerned where they are not, and next, even when 
we cannot but wish one result of our inquiries rather 
than another, to be the more unremitting in our endea- 
vours to exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

1 24. 1 cannot think any parent or instructor justified 
in neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a 
boy about tho time when the reasoning faculties become 
developed. It will ghe him a sober and serious, not 
flippant or self-conceited, independency of thinking ; and 
while it teaches how to distrust ourselves and to watch 
those prejudices which necessarily grow up from ono 
cause or another, will inspiio a reasonable confidence in 
wliut bo has well considered, by taking off a little of 
that deference to authority, which is tho more to bo re- 
grottod in its excess, that, liko its cousin-german, party- 
spirit, it is frequently united to loyalty of heart and the 
generous enthusiasm of youth. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY ANr OF 
JURIS PRUDENCE, FIIOM 1650 TO 1700. 


Sect. 1. — On Moral Philosophy. 


Pascal’s Provincial Letters — Taylor — Cndworth — Spin cm — Cumberland’s I*atv 
of Nature — Puifendorf s Treatise on the sum* Subject — Uochetouuiult and Ijii 
Bruy ere — Locke on Education — Fenelon. 


1. The casuistical writers of tlie Roman church, and 
especially of the Jesuit order, belong to earlier casuistry „r 
periods ; for little room was left for any thing the lt ' ,>u ' lB - 
but popular compilations from large works of vast labour 
aud accredited authority. Rut the false principles im- 
puted to the latter school now raised a louder cry than 
before. Implacable and unsparing enemies, as well as 
ambitious intriguers themselves, they were encountered 
by a host of those who envied, feared, and hated them. 
Among those none were such willing or able accusers as 
the Jansenists whom they persecuted. Pascal, raM . al s 
by his Provincial Letters, did moro to ruin the i’r<>\mciai 
name of Jesuit than all the controversies of L<!tter!, ' 
Protcstantism, or all the fulminations of the parliament 
of Paris. A letter of Antony Aniauld, published in 
1G55, wherein he declared that ho could not find in 
Jansenius the propositions condemned by the pope, and 
laid himself open to censure by some of his own, pro- 
voked tho Sorbonne, of which he was a member, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology. Before this 
resolution was taken, Pascal came forward in defence of 
his friend, under a fictitious name, in the first of what 
have been always called Lettros Provinciates, but more 
accurately, Lettros ecritos i&r Louis do Montalte ii uu 
Provincial de ses Amis. In tho first four of them he 
discusses the thorny problems of Jansenism, aiming 
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chiefly to show that St. Thomas Aquinas had maintained 
the same doctrine on efficacious grace which his disciples 
the Dominicans now rejected from anothor quarter. But 
ho passed from hence to a theme more generally intel- 
ligible and interesting, the false morality of the Jesuit 
casuists. 11c has accumulated so long a list of scandalous 
decisions, and dwolled upon them with so much wit and 
spirit, and yet with so serious a severity, that the order 
of Loyola became a by-word with mankind. 1 do not 
agree with those who think the Provincial Letters a 
greater proof of the genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, 
in spite of the many weaknesses in reasoning which 
these display. The former are at present, finely written 
as all confess them to be, too much filled with obsolete 
controversy, they quote books too much forgotten, they 
have too little bearing on any permanent sympathies, to 
be read with much interest or pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for themselves, no 
Their truth writers at, that time of sufficient ability to de- 
aupstinni d fend them ; and being disliked by man y who 
yaume. woro no t Jansonists, could make little stand 
against their adversaries, till public opinion had alroady 
taken its line. They havo since not failed to cliargo 
Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of their eminent 
casuists, Escobar, Busonhaum, and many others, so that 
some later disciples of their school have ventured to call 
the Provincial Letters the immortal liars (les immor- 
telles menteuses). It has been insinuated, since Pascal’s 
veracity is hard to attack, that he was deceived by those 
from whom ho borrowed his quotations. But ho has 
himself declared, in a remarkable passage, not only that, 
far from repenting of those letters, he would make them 
yet stronger if it were to be done again, but that, 
although he had not read all the books he has quoted, 
elso ho must havo spent great part of his life in reading 
bad books, yet he had read Escobar twice through ; and 
with respect to the rest, he had not quoted a single 
passage without having seen it in tho book, and examined 
tho context before and after, that he might not confound 
an objection with an answer, which would have been 
reprehensible and unjust:" it is therefore impossible to 
save the honour of Pascal, if his quotations are not 

* (Euvres do Pabcal, vol. 1. p, 400. 
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fair. Nor did lie stand alone in his imputations on the 
Jesuit casuistry. A book, called Morale des Jesuites, 
by Nicolas l’errault, published at Mens in 1667, goes 
over the same ground with less pleasantry, but not lesB 
learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work on casuistry 
which has appeared in the English language Tavlor . e 
is the Due tor Dubitantium of Jeremy Taylor, Uuou un- 
published in 1660. This, as its title shows, 

treats of subjective moiality, or the guidance of the 
conscience. But this cannot be much discussed without 
establishing some principles of objective right and 
wrong, some standard by which the conscience is to he 
ruled. “The whole measure and rule of conscience,’’ 
according to Taylor, ■* is the law of God, or God’s will 
signified to us by nature or revelation; and by the 
soveral manners and times and parts of its communica- 
tion it hath obtained several names ; — the law of nature — 
the consent of nations — right reason — tlio Decalogue — 
the sermon of Christ — the canons of the apostles — the 
laws ecclesiastical and civil of princes and governors — 
fame or the public reputation of things, expressed by 
proverbs and other instances and manners of public 
honesty. . . . These being the full measures of light 
and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the rule of 
conscience and the subject of the present book.” 

4. 'flic heterogeneous combination of thingb so dif- 
ferent in nature and authority, as it they wcie it-iharncicr 
all expressions of the law oi God, does not a " d d<lette - 
augur well for the distinctness of Taylor’s moral philo- 
sophy, and would be disadvantageous^ compared with 
the Ecclesiastical Polity oi 11 ooker. N or ai e wc deceived 
in the anticipations we might draw. With many of 
Taylor’s excellences, his vast fertility and his frequent 
acuteness, the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his charac- 
teristic defects; the wasto of quotations is even greater 
than in his other writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intolerable prolixity. His 
solution of moral difficulties is often unsatisfactory; 
after an accumulation of arguments and authorities we 
have the disappointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut; there seems a want of close 
investigation of principles, a frequent confusion and 
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obscurity, which Taylor’s two chief faults, excessive 
display of erudition and redundancy of language, con- 
spire to produce. Paley is no doubt often superficial, 
and sometimes mistaken; yet in clearness, in concise- 
ness, in freedom from importincnt reference to authority, 
he is far superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to Bide with those 
who rosolvo all right and wrong into the positive will 
of God. The law of nature he defines to he “ the 
universal law of ihe world, or of mankind, to which wo 
are inclined by nature, invited by consent, prompted 
by reason, but which is bound upon us only by the 
command of God.” Though in the strict meaning of 
the word, law, this may be tmly said, it was surely 
required, considering the large sense which that word 
has obtained as coincident with moral right, that a 
fuller explanation should be given than Taylor has even 
intimated, lest the goodness of the Deity should seem 
something arbitrary and precarious. And though, in 
maintaining, against most of the scholastic metaphysi- 
cians, that God can dispense with the precepts of the 
Decalogue, he may bo substantially right, yet his reasons 
seem by no means the clearost and most satisfactory 
that might be assigned. It may bo added, that in his 
prolix rules concerning what he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much decried theories 
of the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in 
Taylor’s understanding which was not always without 
influence on his candour. 

6. A treatise concerning eternal and immutable mora- 
Cudworthu lity, by Cudworth, was first published in 1701. 
immutable This may be almost reckoned a portion of his 
morality, intellectual System, the object being wbat he 
has declared to be one of those which he had there in 
view. This was to prove that moral differences of right 
and wrong are antecedent to any divine law. He wrote 
therefore not only against the Calvinistic school, but in 
some measure against Taylor, though he abstains from 
mentioning any recent author except Descartes, who 
had gone far in referring all moral distinctions to the 
arbitrary will of God. Cudworth’s reasoning is by no 
means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic 
metaphysics which wore going ^out of use. The nature 
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or essence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon 
the will of God alone, which is the efficient, but not 
the formal, cause of all things ; a distinction not very 
intelligible, but on which he soems to build his theory. b 
For, though admitting that moral relations have no 
objective existence out of the mind, he holds that they 
have a positive essenco, and thcroforo are not nothing ; 
whence it follows that they must bo independent of 
will. He pours out much ancient learning, though not 
so lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. Tho urgent necessity of contracting my sails in 
this last period, far the most abundant as it is Nicuio— I* 
in the variety and extent of its literature, re- 1>lacet,, ‘- 
strains me from more than a bare mention of several 
works not undeserving of regard. The Essais de Morale 
of Nicole are less read than esteemed, says a late bio- 
grapher.' Voltaire however prophesied that they would 
not perish. “ Tho chapter, especially,” he proceeds, 
“ on tho means of preserving peace among men is a 
master-piece to which nothing equal has been left to us 
by antiquity.”* 1 These Essays are properly contained 
in six volumes ; but so many other pieces are added in 
some editions that the collection under that title is very 
long. La Pincette, minister of a French chinch at 
Copenhagen, has been called the Protestant Nicole. Ilis 
Essais de Morale, in 1692 and othor years, are full of a 
solid morality, rather strict in casuistry, and apparently 
not deficient in observation, and analytical views of 
human nature. They were much esteemed in their own 
age. Works of this kind treat so very closely on the 
department of practical religion that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them on any fixed principle. A less 
homiletical form, a comparative absence of Scriptural 
quotation, a more reasoning and observing mode of 
dealing with the subject, are the chief distinctions. 
But in the sermons of Barrow and some others we 
find a great deal of what may be justly called moral 
philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, T)e Officiis secundum Bationis 
Human® Dictate, 1660, is occasionally quoted, other 
and seems to be of a philosophical nature.* " riters - 

b P. 15. e Blog. Uuiv. e Cumberland (In preefatioue) l)e Legi- 

d Sietlo dt* Louis XIV. bus Naturae. 
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Velthuysen, a Dutch minister, was of more reputation. 
His name was rather obnoxious to the orthodox, since he 
was a strenuous advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in 
philosophy, and inclined to judge for himself. His chief 
works are De Principiis Justi et Deoori, and Do Natu- 
rali Pudoro.' But we must now pass on to those who 
have exercised a greater influence in moral philosophy, 
Cumberland and Puffendorf, after giving a short consi- 
deration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa, 
Mora i* has been developed by him in the fourth and 
system of fifth parts of his Ethics. We are not deceived 
spmobo. ^ w h a t might naturally be expectod from the 
unhesitating adherence of Spinosa to a rigorous line of 
reasoning, that his ethical scheme would offer nothing in- 
consistent with the fundamental pantheism of his philo- 
sophy. In nature itself, he maintains its before, there is' 
neither perfection nor imperfection, neither good nor evil ; 
but these are modes of speaking, adopted to express the 
relations of things as they appear to our minds. What- 
ever contains more positive attributes capable of being 
apprehended by us than another contains, is more perfect 
than it. Whatever we know to be useful to ourselves, 
that is good ; and whatever impedes our attainment of 
good, is evil. By this utility Spinosa docs not under- 
stand happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensation, 
but the extension of our mental and bodily capacities. 
The passions restrain and overpower these capacities ; 
and coming from without, that is, from the body, render 
the mind a less powerful agent than it seems to be. It 
is only, wo may remember, in a popular sense, and 
subject to his own definitions, that Spinosa acknowledges 
the mind to bo an agent at all ; it is merely so, in so far 
as its causes of action cannot be referred by us to any 
thing external. No passion can be restrained except by 
a stronger passion. Hence even a knowledge of what 
is really good or evil for us can of itself restrain no 
passion ; but only as it is associated with a perception 
of joy und sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by dosire or aver- 
sion ; but they may often be so weak as to be controlled 
by other sentiments of the same class inspired by con- 

f Biogr. Unir. Barbeyrac’s notej on Puffendorf, paoalm. 
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flicting passions. This is the cause of the weakness and 
inconstancy of many, and he alone is wise and virtuous 
who steadily pursues what is useful to himself ; that is, 
what reason points out as the best means of preserving 
his well-being and extending his capacities. K othing is 
absolutely good, nothing therefore is principally sought 
by a virtuous-man, but knowledge, not of things external, 
which gives us only inadequate ideas, but of God. Other 
things are good or evil to us so far as they suit our 
nature or contradict it ; and so far as men act by reason, 
they must agree in seeking what is conformable to their 
nature. And those who agree with us in living by 
reason, are themselves of all things most suitable to our 
nature ; so that the society of such men is most to be 
desired ; and to enlarge that society by rendering men 
virtuous, and by promoting their advantage when they 
are so, is most useful to ourselves. For the good of 
such as pursue virtue may bo enjoyed by all, and does 
not obstruct our own. Whatever conduces to the com- 
mon society of mankind and promotes concord among 
them is useful to all; and whatever has an opposite 
tendoncy is pernicious. The passions are sometimes 
incapable of excess, but of this the only instances are 
joy and cheerfulness ; more frequently they become per- 
nicious by being indulged, and in some cases, such as 
hatred, can never be useful. W e should therefore, for 
our own sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of 
others with love and liberality. Spinosa dwells much 
on the preference due to a social above a solitary life, to 
cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes frequently to 
the current theological ethics with censure. 

1 0. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugation of the reason to the 
passions ; the fifth, On Human Liberty, is designed to 
show, as had been partly done in the former, how the 
mind or intellectual man is to preserve its supremacy. 
This is to bo effected, not by the extinction, which is 
impossible, but the moderation of the passions ; and the 
secret of doing this, according to Spinosa, is to contem- 
plate such things as are naturally associated with affec- 
tions of no great violence. We find that when we look 
at things simply in themselves, and not in their neces- 
sary relations, they affect us more powerfully ; whence 
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it may be inferred that we shall weaken the passion by 
viewing them as parts of a necessary series. We promote 
the same end by considering the object of the passion in 
many differont relations, and in general by enlarging 
the sphero of our knowledge concerning it. lienee the 
more adequate ideas wo attain of things that affect us, 
the less we shall be overcome by the passion they excite. 
But most of all it should be our endeavour to refer all 
things to the idea of God. The more we understand 
ourselves and our passions, the more we shall love God ; 
for the more we understand anything, the more pleasure 
we have in contemplating it ; and we shall associate the 
idea of God with this pleasurable contemplation, which 
is the essence of love. The love of God should be the 
chief employment of the mind. But God lias no pas- 
sions; therefore he who desires that God should love 
him, desires in fact that he should cease to be God. And 
the more we believe others to be united in the same love 
of God, the more we shall love him om selves. 

11 . The great aim of tlio mind, and the greatest degree 
of virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. 
This knowledge is the pci lection of human nature ; it, is 
accompanied with the greatost joy and contentment ; it 
leads to a love of God, intellectual, not imaginative, 
eternal, because not springing from passions that perish 
with the body, being itself a portion of that infinite love 
with which God intellectually loves himself. lu this 
love towards God our chief felicity consists, which is not 
the reward of virtue, hut virtue itself; nor is anyone 
happy because he has overcome the passions, but it is 
by being happy, that is, by enjoying the fulness of 
divine love, that ho has become capablo of overcoming 
them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confinn what has 
been hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst 
of his atheism, seemed often to hover over the regions 
of mystical theology. This last book of the Ethics speaks, 
as is evident, the very language of Quietism. In Spinosa 
himself it is not easy to understand tho meaning ; his 
sincerity ought not, 1 think, to be called in question : 
and this enthusiasm may be set down to tho lapture of 
the imagination expatiating in the enchanting wilderness 
of its creation. But the possibility of combining such 
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a toue of contemplative devotion with the systematic 
denial of a Supreme Being, in any personal sense, may 
put us on our guard against the tendency of mysticism, 
which may again, as it has fiequontly, degencrato into a 
similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century', seemed to be cultivated 

by three very divergent schools — by that of the S™* 61 ' 
theologians, who went no farther than revela- 
tiou, oi at least than the positive law of God, * ma ‘ 
for moral distinctions — by that of the Platonic philoso- 
phers, who sought them in eternal and intrinsic l elu- 
tions ; and that of Hobbes andSpinosa, who reduced them 
all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, in some 
of its modifications, has greatly pi availed in the last two 
centuries, may be referred to Kiehard Cumberland after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough. His famous woik, Be 
Legibus haturae Ilisquisitio Pliilosophica, was published 
in 1672. It is contained in nine chapters, besides the 
preface or prolegomena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius, Seldom, 
and one or two more who have investigated the Ami | yslk 
law's of nature a posteriori, that is, by the testi- "* 
mony of authors and the consent of nations. mem ' 

But as some objections may be started against, this mode 
of proof, which, though he does not hold them to be 
valid, are likely to have some effect, he prefers another 
lino of demonstration, deducing the laws of natuio, as 
oflects, fiom their leal causes in the constitution of natuie 
itself. The Platonic theory of innate moral ideas, suf- 
ficient to establish natural law, ho docs not admit. “For 
myself at least 1 may say, that 1 have not been so fortu- 
nate as to arrive at the knowledge of this law by so com- 
pendious a road.” He deems it, therefore, necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience, 
assuming nothing but the physical laws of motion shown 
by mathematicians, and tho derivation of all their ope- 
rations from tho will of a Fiist Cause. 

15. By diligent observation of all propositions which 
can bo justly reckoned goneial moral laws of nature, he 
finds that they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the 
common good of all rational agents, which tends to our 
own good as part of tho whole ; as its opposite tends not 
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only to the misery of the whole system, but to our own. 
This tendency, he takes care to tell us, though he uses 
the present tense (conducit), has respect to the most 
remote consequences, and is so understood by him. The 
means which serve to this end, the general good, may be 
treated as theorems in a geometrical method. 11 Cumber- 
land, as we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by the 
apparent security of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, ho observes, may at first sight want 
the two requisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction. 
But whatever is naturally assented to by our minds must 
spring from tho author of nature. God is proved to bo 
the author of every proposition which is proved to be 
true by tho constitution of nature, which has him for its 
author. 1 Nor is a sanction wanting in the rewards, that 
is, the happiness which attends the observance of the 
law of nature, and in the opposite effects of its neglect ; 
and in a lax sense, though not that of the jurists, Toward 
as well as punishment may be included in the word 
sanction. 11 But bcnovoleuoe, that is, love and desire of 
good towards all rational beings, includes piety towards 
God, the greatest of them all, as well as humanity.’" 
Cumberland altogether abstains from arguments founded 
on revelation, and is perhaps the first writer on natural 
law who has done so, for they may even be found in 
Hobbes. And I think that ho may be reckoned the 
founder of what is awkwardly and invidiously called the 
utilitarian school j for though similar expressions about 
the common good may sometimes be found in the ancients, 
it does not seem to have been the basis of any ethical 
system. 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, 
as tho benefit of a single man, is the great end of the 
legislator and of him who obeys his will. And such 
human actions as bj their natural tendency promote the 
common good may be called naturally good, more than 
those which tend only to the good of any one man, by 
how much the whole is greater than this small part. 
And whatever is directed in the shortest way to this 
end may be called right, as a right line is the shortest 
Of all. And us the whole system of tho universe, when 

* Prolegomena, sect. 9. 
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all things are anangcd bo as to produce happiness, is 
beautiful, being aptly disposed to its end, which is the 
definition of beauty, so particular actions contributing 
to this general harmony may be called beautiful and 
becoming.” 

18. Cumberland acutely remarks, in answer to the 
objection to the practice of virtue from the evils which 
fall on good men, and the success of the wicked, that no 
good or evil is to he considered, in this point of view, 
which arises from mere necessity, or external causes, and 
not from our virtue or vice itself. He then shows that a 
i egard for piety and peace, for mutual intercourse, and 
civil and domestic polity, tends to the happiness of every 
one ; and in reckoning the good consequences of virtuous 
behaviour we are not only to estimate the pleasure inti- 
mately connected with it, which flic love of Hod and of 
good men produces, hut the contingent benefits we obtain 
by civil society, which we promote by such conduct.” And 
wc hoe that in all nations there is some regard to good 
faith and the distribution of property, some inspect to the 
obligalion of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
friends. All men, therefore, acknowledge, and to a cer- 
tain extent peifurm, those things which leally lend to tho 
common good. And though crime and violence some- 
times prevail, yet these arc like diseases in the body 
which it shakes oil’ ; or if, like them, they prove some- 
times mortal to a single community, yet human society 
is immortal ; and the conservative principles of common 
good have in tho end far more efficacy than those which 
dissolve and destroy states. 

19. W o may reckon the lmppincss consequent on 
virtue as a true sanction of natural law annexed to it by its 
author, and thus fulfilling the necessary conditions of its 
definition. And though some have laid less stress on these 
sanctions, and deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to ( Sod and man its host motive, yet tbo consent of 
nations and common experience show us that the observ- 
ance of tho first end, which is the common good, will 
not he maintained without remuneration nr penal con- 
sequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good we sim- 

11 Prolegomena, &ect. 1$. 
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plify the method of natural law, and arrange its secondaiy 
precepts in such subordination as best conduces to the 
general end. llcnco moral rules give way in particular 
cases, when they come in collision with others of more 
extensive importance. For all ideas of right or virtue 
imply a relation to the system and nature of all rational 
beings. And tho principles thus deduced as to moral 
conduct are generally applicable to political societies, 
which in their two leading institutions, the division of 
property and the coercive power of the magistrate, follow 
the sfeps of natural law, and adopt these rules of polity, 
because they perceive them to promote tho common 
weal. 

21. From all intermixture of Scriptural authority 
Cumberland proposes to abstain, building only on reason 
and experience, since we believe the Scriptures to pro- 
ceed from God because they illustrate and promote tho 
law of nature. 1 le seems to have been the first ( 'luistian 
writer who sought to establish systematically the prin- 
ciples of moral right independently of revelation. They 
are, indeed, taken for granted hy many, especially those 
who adopted the l*latonic language; or the schoolmen 
may have demonstrated them by arguments derived from 
reason, but seldom, if ever, without some collateral re- 
ference to theological authority. In this respect, there 
fore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in 
the history of ethical philosophy, though Pummdorf, 
whoso work was published the same year, may lm\e 
nearly equal claims to it. If wo compare the Treatise 
on tho Laws of Nature with tho Dnctor Dnbitantiuiu of 
Taylor, wt itton a very few years before, we shall find our- 
selves in a new world of moral reasoning. Tho school- 
men and fathers, tho canonists and casuists, havo vanished 
like ghosts at the first daylight ; tho continual appeal is 
to experience, and never to authority ; or if authority 
can be said to appear at all in the pages of ( 'umberland, 
it is that of tho great apostles of experimental philosophy, 
Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, 
liberal and comptohensive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the discoveries of his own age, 
both in mathematical science and in what is now moro 
strictly called physiology. From this armoury ho chose 
his weapons, and employed them, in some instances, with 
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great sagacity and depth, of thought. From the brilliant 
success also of tho modem analysis, as well as fiom the 
natural prejudice in favour of a mathematical method, 
which arises from the acknowledged superiority of that 
science in the determination of its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of similar processes in 
moral reasoning than wo have found justified by expe- 
rience. And this analogy had probably some effect on 
one of the chief errors of his ethicul system, the reduc- 
tion, at least in theory, of the morality of actions to 
definite calculation. 

22. The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland’s trea- 
tise contains that statement of his system with Hib tli . 
which we have been liitheiTo concerned, and expanded 
which the whole volume does hut expand. ltervd,l,fc 
His manner of reasoning is diffuse, abounding in 
repetitions, and often excursive ; we cannot avoid 
perceiving that lie labours long on propositions which 
no adversary would dispute, or on which the dispute 
could be little else than one of verbal definition. This 
however is almost the universal failing of preceding 
philosophers, and was only put an end to, if it can be 
said yet to have ceased, by the sharper logic of contro- 
versy which a more general regard to metaphysical 
inquiries, and a juster sense of the value of words, 
brought into use. 

23. The question between (’nmberland and hiR ad- 
versaries, that is, the school ot Hobbes, is stated to be, 
whether certain propositions of immutable truth, di- 
recting the voluntary actions of men in choosing good 
and avoiding evil, and imposing an obligation upon 
them, independently of civil laws, aro neeessarilv sug- 
gested to the mind by tho nature of things and hy that 
of mankind. And the affirmative of this question he 
undertakes to prove from a consideration of the nature 
of both : from which many particular rules might he 
deduced, but above all that which comprehends all the 
rest, and is tho basis of his theory ; namely, that the 
greatest possible benevolence (not a mere languid desire, 
but an energetic principle) of every rational agent to- 
wards all the rest constitutes tho happiest condition of 
each and of all, so far as depends on their own power, 
and is necessarily required for their greatest happiness ; 
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whence the common good is the supreme law. That 
(!od is the author of this law appears evident from his 
being the author of all nature and of all the physical laws 
according to which impressions are made on our minds. 

24. It is easy to observe by daily experience that wo 
have the power of doing good to others, and that no 
men are so happy or so secure as they who most exert this. 
And this may be proved synthetically and in that more 
rigorous method which he affects, though it now and 
then leads the reader away from the simplest argument, 
by considering our own faculties of speech and language, 
the capacities of tho hand and countenance, the skill we 
possess in sciences and in useful arts ; all of which con- 
duce to tho social life of mankind and to their mutual 
co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves and per- 
fects tho nature of anything, that is to be called good, 
and the opposite evil ; so that ITobhcs lias crudely 
assorted good to respect only tho agent desiring it, and 
consequently to bo variable. In this it, will be seen 
that the dispute is chiofly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory 
of ethics spring from a consideiation of our physical 
powers. The first is, that, inasmuch as they arc limited 
by their nature, wo shoidd never beck to transgress 
their bounds, but distinguish, as the Stoics did, things 
within our reach, ra i(p' itfi'iv, from those beyond it, ra 
uvk tty’ tifiiv, thus relieving our minds from anxious pas- 
sions, and turning them to the prudent use of the means 
assigned to us. The other is one which applies more 
closely to his general principle of morals ; that, as all we 
can do in respect of others, and all the enjoyment w 7 c or 
they can have of particular things, is limited to certain 
persons, as well aB by space and time, wc perceive the 
necessity of distribution, both as to things, from which 
spring the rights of property, and as to persons, by which 
our benevolence, though a general rule in itself, is prac- 
tically directed towards individuals. For the conser- 
vation of an aggregate whole is the same as that of its 
divided parts, that is, of single persons, which requires a 
distributive exercise of tho powers of each. Hence pro- 
perty and dominion, or me wm. and tuum, in the most general 
sense, are consequences from the general law of nature. 
Without a support from that law, according to Cumber- 
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land, without a positive tendency to tho good of all ra- 
tional agents, we should have no right even to things 
necessary for our preservation ; nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would be incurred by our preservation 
than by our destruction. It may be added, as a more 
universal reflection, that, as all which we see in nature 
is so framed as to persevere in its appointed state, 
and as the human body is endowed with the power ol' 
throwing off whatever is noxious and threatens the in- 
tegrity of its condition, we may judge from this that 
the conservation of mankind in its best state must be llie 
design of nature, and that their own voluntary actions 
conducing to that end must be such as the Author of 
nature commands and approves. 

2i>. Cumberland next endeavours, by an enlarged 
analysis of the mental and bodily structure of mankind, 
to evince their aptitude for tho social virtues, that is, 
for the general lienevolenoe which is tho primary law of 
nature. We have the power of knowing these by our 
rational faculty, which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that is, of what is conformable to tbe great law : and by 
the other faculties of the mind, as well as by the use of 
language, wo generalise and reduce to propositions the 
determinations of reason. We have also the power ol 
comparison, and of perceiving analogies, by means of 
which we estimate degiees of good. And if we aie 
caioful to guard against deciding without clear and ade- 
quate apprehensions of things, our reason will not mis- 
lead us. Tlie observance of something like this general 
law of nature by inferior animals, which raioly, us 
Cumberland supposes, attack those of tho same species, 
and in certain instances live together, as if by a compact, 
for mutual aid ; tho peculiar contrivances in the human 
body whieli seem designed for the maintenance ol 
society; the possession of speech, the pathognomic 
countenance, tho efficiency of the hand, a longevity be- 
yond the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appe- 
tite throughout the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are urged throughout this chapter 
against the unsocial theory of Ilobbcs. 

27. Natural good is defined by Cumberland with more 
latitude than has been used by 1‘aley and by Ihose of a 
later school, who confine it to happiness or pleasurable 
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perception. Whatever conduces to the preservation of 
an intelligent being, or to the perfection of his powers, 
he accounts to bo good, without regard to enjoyment. 
And for this he appeals to experience, since we desire 
existenco, as well as the extension of our powers of 
action, for their own sakos. It is of great importance to 
acquire a clear notion of what is truly good, that is, of 
what solves most to the happiness and perfection of 
every one ; since all the secondary laws of nature, that 
is, the rules of particular virtues, derive their authority 
from this effect. These rules may bo compared one with 
another as to the probability as well as the value of their 
effects upon the general good ; and ho anticipates greater 
advantage from the employment of mathematical rea- 
soning and even analytical forms in moral philosophy 
than the different nature of the subjects would justify, 
even if the fundamental principle of converting the 
theory of ethics into calculation could he allowed. 1 ' 

28. A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the 
groat principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumber- 
land to be a proposition manifested by llio nature of 
things to the mind according to the will of the First 
Cause, and pointing out an action tending to the good 
of rational beings, from the performance of which an 
adequate reward, or from the neglect of which a pu- 
nishment, will ensue by tbe nature of such rational 
beings. Every part of this definition ho proves with 
exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fifth, of his treatise ; but wo have already seen the 
foundations of bis Iheory upon which it rests. Jt will 
bo evident to the reader of this chapter ihat both Butler 
and Pale}' have been largely indebted to Cumberland. 9 
Natural obligation he defines thus : No other necessity 
determines the will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeking good, so far as appears to bo in our power/ 
Moral obligation is more limited, and is difforently de- 

** Ka quippe tota (tiistfplina morum) theory in the strongest light, 
vprsanir in o^Limamlib rahonibnavirium q A great part oi the second and third 
hum.unrum ad commune txmum entium chapters of Bu tier's Analogy will he found 
rationalium quicquom. Ucicntium, quee in Cumberland. See cap. v. sect. 22. 
quiilem variant in onmi casuum possibi- r Non aba necessitas \oluntateiti ad 
Hum varictafe. Cup. il. sect. 6. Tbe agendum dctemiinat, quam mutnm in 
samp is laid down in several other pas- quantum tale esse nobis constat fugiendl, 
sagos. By ration thus we must understand bimumque quatenus nobis apparct pro- 
ratios; which brings out the calculating suquendL Cap. v. sect. 7. 
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fined.’ But the main point, as ho justly observes, of 
the controversy is the connection between the tendency 
of each man’s actions, taking them collectively through 
his life, to the good of the whole, and that to his own 
greatest happiness and perfection. This he undertakes 
to show, premising that it is twofold ; consisting imme- 
diately in the pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately 
in the rewards which it obtains from God and from man. 
God, as a rational being, cannot bo supposed to act with- 
out, an end, or to have a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the happiness and perfection of his crea- 
tures.' And his will may not only he shown A priori. 
by the consideration of liis essence and attributes, but 
by the effects of virtue and vice in Ihe older of nature 
which he lms established. The rewards and punishments 
which follow at the hands of men are equally obvious : 
and whether wo regaid men as God’s instruments, or as 
voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is the highest 
prudence. These arguments are urged rather tediously, 
and ill such a manner as not to encounter all the diffi- 
culties which it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged against this kind 
of proof : that the rewards and punibhments of moral 
actions are too uncertain to be accounted clear proofs 
of the will of God, and consequently of their natural 
obligation ; and that by laying so much stress upon them 
wo make private happiness the measure of good. Thom 
ho endeavours to repel. The contingency of a future 
consequence has a determinate value, which, if it more 
than compensates, for good or evil, the evil or good of a 
present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the 
Author of nature that rewaixl or punishment are annexed 
to the action, as much as if they were its necessary con- 
sequences." This argument, perhaps sophistical, is an 
instance of the calculating method affected by Cumber- 
land, and which we may presume, from the then recent 
application of analysis to probability, he was the first to 
adopt on such an occasion. Paley is sometimes fond of 
a similar process. But after these mathematical reason- 
ings, he dwells, as before, on the beneficial effects of 
virtue, and concludes that many of them are so uniform 
as to leave no doubt us to the intention of the Greater 

• Sect 27. ‘ Sect. 19. “ Sect. 3J. 
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Against the charge of postponing the public good to that 
of the agont, he protests that it is wholly contrary to his 
principle, which permits no one to preserve his life, or 
what is necessary for it, at the expense of a greater 
good to the whole.* But his explication of the question 
ends in repeating that no single man’s greatest felicity 
can by the nature of things be inconsistent with that of 
all ; and that ovory such hypothesis is to ho rejected 
as an impossible condition of the problem. It seems 
doubtful whether Cumberland uses always tho same 
language on the question whether private happiness is 
tho final motive of action, which in. this pari of the 
chapter he wholly denies. 

30. From the establishment of this primary law of 
universal benevolence (inn liter] and next deduces tho 
cliiof secondary principles, which arc commonly called 
the moral virtues. And among these he gives the first 
place to justice, which lie seems to consider, by too lax 
an use of terms, or too imperfect an analogy, as compre- 
hending the social duties of liberality, courtesy, and do- 
mestic affection. The right of property, which is the 
foundation of justice, lie rests entirely on its necessity 
for tho common good; whatover is required for that 
prime end of moral action being itself obligatory on 
moral agents, they are bound to establish and to main- 
tain separate rights. And all right so wholly depends 
on this instrumentality to good, that the rightful sove- 
reignty of God over his creatures is not founded on that 
relation which ho bears to them as their Maher, much 
less on his mere power, but on his wisdom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence works only for their 
happiness. But this happiness can only be attained by 
means of an absolute right over them in their Maker, 
which is therefore to be reckoned a natural law. 

31 . The good of all rational beings is a complex whole, 
being nothing hut the aggregate of good enjoyed by 
each. We can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good. But this labour will bo fruitless, or 
rather mischievous, if wo do not keep in mind tho 

* Sua i uj usque felieitaa est pars vnlde ratiuncm quam liahet mms homo ah iir- 
exigua finis llluw, quem vir vere ratio- grugatum ex omnibus ratiunalibus, qmu 
nalis prosequitur, et ad to turn flnem, sei- minor w*t quam li&ljot uuiui arenuia ad 
licet commune bonum, cui a naturn seu moltm univur&i corporis. Sect. 23 and 
s Duo interlexKitr, earn tan turn ha bet se<£ 28. 
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higher gradations which terminate in universal benevo- 
lence. No man must seek his own advantage otherwise 
than that of his family permits ; or provide for his fa- 
mily to tlio detriment of his countiy; or piomoto tho 
good of his country at the expense of mankind ; or 
servo mankind, if it were possible, without regard to tho 
majesty of God. 1 ' Tt is indeed sufficient Unit tho mind 
should acknowledge and recollect thib principle of con- 
duct, without having it present on every single occa- 
sion. But where moral difficulties arise, Cumberland 
contends that tho general good is the only measure by 
which we aro to determine the lawfulness of actions, 
or the preference duo to one above another. 

!t2. In conclusion ho passes to political authority, de- 
riving it from the same principle, and comments with 
severity and success, though in tho verbose stylo usual 
to him, on the system of llobbes. It is, however, 
worthy of remaik, that he not only peremptorily de- 
clares the irresponsibility of the supreme magistrate in 
all eases, but seems to give him a more arbitrary lati- 
tude in tho choice of measures, so long as ho does not 
violate the chief negative precepts of the Decalogue, 
than is consistent with his own fundamental rule of 
always seeking the greatest good. Ho endeavours to 
throw upon llobbes, as was not uncommon with the 
latter’s theological opponents, the imputation of encou- 
raging rebellion while ho seemed to mippoit absolute 
power ; and observes with full as much truth that if 
kings arc bound by no natuial law, tho reason for their 
institution, namely, tho security of mankind, assigned 
by the author of the Leviathan, lulls to the ground. 

33. 1 have gone rather at length into a kind of ana- 
lysis of this treatise because it is now very 
little read, and yet was of great importance in Cumhti- 
the annals of ethical philosophy. It was, if not Jjjndbtbe- 
a text-book in either of our universities, con- 
cerning which 1 am not confident, the basis of the 
system therein taught, and of the hooks which have had 
most influence in this country. Hutcheson, Law, I’aloy, 
Priestley, Bontham, belong, no doubt some of them uncon- 
sciously, to the school founded by Cumberland. Hutche- 
son adopted the principle of general benevolence as tho 

7 Cap. Mil sect 14, 15. 
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standard of virtue ; but by limiting the definition of good 
to happiness alone, ho simplified the scheme of Cumber- 
land, who had included conservation and enlargement of 
capacity in its definition. He rejected also what en- 
cumbers the whole system of his predecessor, the in- 
cluding the Supreme 1 icing among those rational agents 
whose good wo aro bound to promote. The schoolmen, 
as well as those whom they followed, deeming it neces- 
sary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all the divine 
attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the number. 
Upon such a subject no wise man would like to dog- 
matise. The difficulties on both sides aro very great, 
and perhaps among tho most intricate to which the mo- 
mentous problem concerning the canse of ovil has given 
rise. Cumberland, whose mind does not seem to have 
been much framed to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in 
his lax verbosity, what might perplex his readers. 

31. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the 
bishop of Carlisle and 1’aloy, as well as by tho majority 
of English moralists in the eighteenth century. But 
while I'aley deems tho recognition of a future state so 
essential, that he even includes in the definition of 
virtue that it is pel formed “ for tho sake of everlasting 
happiness,’’ Cumberland not only omits this erroneous 
and almost paradoxical condition, but very slightly 
alludes to another life, though he thinks it probable 
from tho stings of conscience and on other grounds ; 
resting the wliolo argument on the certain consequences 
of virtue and vice in the present, but guarding justly 
against the supposition that any difference of happiness 
in moral agents can afl'ect tho immediate question except 
such as is the mere result of their own behaviour. If 
any one had urged, like I’aley, that unless we take a 
future state into consideration, tho result of calculating 
our own advantage will either not always be in favour of 
virtue, or in consequence of the violence of passion will 
not always seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied to the other, 
that we can only prove the truth of our theorems in 
moral philosophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumber- 
hand is rather too superficial,^ and hardly recognises his 
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influence on philosophy, observes that “ the forms of 
scholastic argument serve more to encumber his style 
than to insure his exactness.” * There is not however 
much of scholastic form in the treatise on the Laws of 
Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed in the preface. 
But he has, as wo have intimated, a great deal too much 
of a mathematical line of argument which never illus- 
trates his meaning, and has sometimes misled his judg- 
ment. We owe probably to his fondness for this spe- 
cious illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon 
quantity to moral subjects, the dangerous sophism that 
a direct calculation of tho highest good, and that not re- 
latively to particulars, hut to all rational beings, is the 
measure of virtuous actions, the tost by which ne are to 
try onr own conduct and that of others. And the inter- 
vention of general rules, by which Paley endeavoured to 
dilute and render palatable this calculating scheme of 
utility, seems no more to have occurred to Cumberland 
than it was adopted hv Bentham. 

30. Thus as Taylor’s Doctor Dubitantium is nearly 
tho last, of a declining school, Cumberland’s Law of 
Nature may be justly considered as the herald, espe- 
cially in England, of a new ethical philosophy, of which 
the main characteristics wore, first, that it stood com- 
plete in itself without the aid of revelation : secondly, 
that it appealed to no authority of earlier writers what- 
ever, though it sometimes used them in illustration ; 
thirdly, that it availed itself- of observation and experi- 
ence, alleging them generally, but abstaining from par- 
ticular instances of cither, and making, above all, no 
display of erudition ; and fourthly, that it entered very 
little upon casuistry, leaving the application of principles 
to the reader. 

37. In tho same year, 1072, a work still more gene- 
rally distinguished than that of Cumberland 
was published at Lund, in Sweden, hv Samuel i " w uf° r s 
Puffendorf, a Saxon by birth, who filled the ^®^ r ^ ani1 
chair of moral philosophy in that recently- 
founded university. This large treatise, On tho Law of 
Nature and Nations, in eight hooks, was abridged by tho 
author, but not without some variations, in one perhaps 
more useful, On the Duties of a Man and a Citizen. 

* Dissertation on Ethical Philosophy, p. 48. 
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Both have been translated into French and English; 
both were long studied in the foreign universities, and 
even in our own. Puffendorf has been perhaps, in moral 
philosophy, of greater authority than Grotius, with 
whom he is frequently named in conjunction ; but this 
is not the case in international jurisprudence. 

38. Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and technical 
Analysis or chapter on moral beings, or modes, proceeds 
tins work. f 0 aSiSer t a demonstrative certainty in moral 
science, but seems not to maintain an inherent right 
and wrong in actions antecedent to all law. referring 
tla* rule of morality altogether to the divine appoint- 
ment. ITe ends however by admitting that man’s 
constitution boing wbat it is, God could not without in- 
consistency have given him any other law than that 
under which he lives." Wo discern good from evil by 
the understanding, which judgment when exercised on 
our own actions is called conscience; but he strongly 
protests against any such jurisdiction of conscience, in- 
dependent of reason and knowledge, as some have 
asserted. This notion “ was first introduced by the 
schoolmen, and has been maintained in these latter ages 
by the crafty casuists for the better securing of men’s 
minds and fortunes to tlieir own fortune and advantage.” 
Puffendorf was a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry which did no justice to any religion hut its own. 

39. Law alone creates obligation ; no one can be 
obligod except towards a superior. Hut to compel and 
to oblige being different things, it is required for this 
latter that wo should have received some great good at 
the hands of a superior, or have voluntarily submitted 
to his will. Tikis seems to involve an antecedent moral 
right, which Puffendorf s general theory denies." Bar- 
beyrac, liis able and watchful commentator, derives ob- 
ligation from our natural dependence on the supreme 
authority of God, who can punish the disobedient and 
reward others. In order to make laws obligatory, it is 
necessary, according to Puffendorf, that w r e should know 
both the law and the lawgiver’s authority. Actions are 
good or evil, as they conform more or less to law. And, 
coming to consider the peculiar qualities of moral 
actions, he introduces the distinction of perfect and im- 

1 c. >. »> & 3. c c. o. 
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perfect rights, objecting to that of Grotins and the 
Roman lawyers, expletive and distributive justice." 
This first book of l’uffondorf is very diffuse ; and some 
chapters are wholly omitted in the abridgment. 

40. The natural state of man, such as in theory we may 
suppose, is one in which he was never placed, “ thrown 
into the world at a venture, and then loft entirely to 
himself with no larger endowments of body or mind 
than such as we now discover in men.” This, however, 
he seems to think physically possible to have been, 
which I should incline to question. Man in a state of 
nature is subject to no earthly superior ; hut wo must 
not infer thence that he is incapable of law, and has a 
right to every thing that is profitable to himself. Rut, 
after discussing the position of Hohbes that a state of 
nature is a state of war, he ends by admitting that the 
desire of peace is tot) weak and uncertain a security for 
its preservation among mankind/ 

41 . Tho law of nature he derives not from const'] it ot 
nations, nor from personal utility, but from the condi- 
tion of man. It is discoverable by reason ; its obligation 
is from God. He denies that it is founded on the in- 
trinsic honesty or turpitude of actions. It was free to God 
whether he would create au animal to whom the present 
law of nature should he applicable. But supposing all 
tilings human to remain constant, the law of nature, though 
owing its institution to the free will of God, iemains 
unalterable, lie therefore neither agrees wholly with 
those who deem of this law as of one arbitrary and mu- 
tablo at God’s pleasure, nor with those who look upon it 
as an image of his essential holiness and justice. For 
he doubts whother tbo law of nature is altogether con- 
formed to the divine attributes as to a type ,• since we 
cannot acquire a right with respect to God ; so that lus 
justice must be of a different kind from ours. Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, 
few men having searched into tho foundations of their 
assent, even if wc could find a nunc general consent 
than is tho case. And hero he expatiates, in the style of 
Montaigne’s school, on tho variety of moral opinions.' 
Puffendorf next attacks thoso who resolve right into self- 
interest. But unfortunately he only proves that men often 

d C. 7. 11 Lib. li. c. 2. I c. a 
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mistake their interost. “ It is a great mistake to fancy it 
will be profitable to you to take away either by fraud or 
violence what another man has acquired by his labour ; 
since others have not only tCte power of resisting you, 
but of taking the same freedom with your goods and 
possessions.” B This is evidently no answer to Hobbes 
or Spinosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing 
mischief to others, his means of mutual assistance, show 
that be cannot be supported in things necessary and con- 
venient to him without society, so that others may pro- 
mote his interests. Hence sociableness is a primary law 
of nature, and all actions tending towards it are com- 
manded, as the opposite are forbidden, by that law. In 
this he agrees with Grotiub ; and, after he had becomo 
acquainted with Cumberland's work, observes that the 
fundamental law of that writer, to livo for the com- 
mon good and show benevolence towards all men, 
does not differ from his own. He partly explains, and 
partly answers, the theory of Hobbes. From Cretins he 
dissents in denying that the law of nature would he 
binding without roligion, but does not think the soul’s 
immortality essential to it. h The best division of na- 
tural law is into dutios towards ourselves and towards 
others. But in tho abridged work, the Duties of a Man 
and a Citizen, ho adds those towards God. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with 
much prolixity and needless quotation,' and passes to 
the right of self-defence, which seems to be tho debatable 
frontier between tho two classes of obligation. In this 
chapter I’uffcndorf is freo from tho extreme scrupulous- 
ness of Grotius ; yet lie differs from him, as well as from 
Barbeyrae and Locko, in denying the right of attacking 
the aggressor, where a stranger has been injured, unless 
where we are bound to him by promise. 11 

44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair 
wilful injury, and evon that arising from their neglect ; 
but not where they have not boon in fault. “ Yet the civil 
action ob pauperism, for casual damage by a boast or 
slave, which Grotius held to be merely of positive law. 
and which our own (in the only applicable case) does 
not recognise, Puffondorf thinks grounded on natural 

* C. 3. h C. 3. I C. 4 . k c. 5. •» Lib. Hi. c. 1. 
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right. lie considers several questions of reparation, 
chiefly such as we find in Grotius. From these, after 
some intermediate disquisitions on moral duties, he 
comes to the more extensive province of casuistry, the 
obligation of promises. 0 These, for the most part, give 
perfect rights which may bo enforced, though this is not 
universal ; hence promises may themselves bo called 
imperfect or perfect. The former, or uiida pacta, seem to 
be obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and for the 
sake of maintaining confidence among men, than in 
strict justice ; yet he endeavours to refute the opinion of 
a jurist who held nwla pacta to involve no obligation 
beyond a compensation for damage. Free consent and 
knowledge of the whole subject are required for the va- 
lidity of a promise ; hence drunkenness takes away its ob- 
ligation." V\ bother a minor is bound in conscience, though 
not in law, has been disputed ; the ffomish casuists all 
denying it unless ho has received an advantage. La 
Placette, it seems, after the time of Puffendorf, though 
a very rigid moralist, confines the obligation to cases 
where the other party sustains any real damago by the 
non-porfoimanco. The woild, in some instances at least, 
would oxact more than the strictest casuists. Promises 
wero invalidated, though not always mutual contracts, 
by orror; and fraud in the other party annuls a con- 
tract. There cau bo no obligation, Puffendorf maintains, 
without a corresponding light ; henco four arising from 
the fault of the other party invalidates a promise. But 
those made to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems not bind- 
ing, unless accepted by him ; but be thinks that we may 
presume their acceptance when they serve to define or 
speciiy an indoteiminate dn1y. p 1’nlawfnl promises 
must not be perfoimed by the party premising to com- 
mit an evil act, and as to performance of the other 
party's promise, he differs from Grotius in thinking it 
not binding. Barbeyrac concurs with Puffendorf, but 
Paloy holds the contrary ; and the common sentiments 
of mankind seem to be on that side. 11 

45. The obligations of veracity Puffendorf, after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, de- 
duces from a tacit contract among mankind, that woids, 
•as. ° c. 6. p c.«. ic.i. 
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or signs of intention, shall be used in a definite sense 
which others may understand/ Ho is rather fond of 
these imaginary compacts. The laxer casuists are in 
nothing move distinguishable from the more rigid than 
in the exceptions they allow to the general rule of vera- 
city. Many, like Augustin and most of the fathers, have 
laid it down that all falsehood is unlawful ; even some of 
the jurists, when treating of morality, had done the same. 
But i’uffendorf gives considerable latitude to deviations 
from truth, by mental reserve, by ambiguous words, by 
direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, goes a good 
deal farther, and indeed beyond any safe limit/ An oath, 
according to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation ; 
another remarkable discrepancy between their system 
and that of the theological casuists. Oaths may be re- 
leased by the party in favour of whom they are made ; 
hut it is necessary to ob-orvo whether the dispensing 
authority is really the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral phi- 
losophy, the rights of property, l’uffendoif first inquires 
into the natural right of killing animals for food : but 
does not defeud it very well, resting tins right on the 
want of mutual obligation between man and brutes. 
The arguments from physiology, aud the manifest pro- 
pensity in mankind to devour animals, arc much stronger, 
lie censures cruelty towards animals, hut hardly on clear 
grounds ; the disregard of moral emotion, which belongs 
to liis philosophy, prevents his judging it rightly. 1 Pro- 
perty itself in things he grounds on an express or tacit 
contract of Tnankind, while all was vet in common, that 
each should possess a separate portion. This covenant 
ho supposes to have been gradually extended, as men 
perceived the advantage of separate possession, lands 
having been cultivated in common after severalty bad 

r L. iv. c. l. says, as condemned in Scripture, always 

*■ I lurbeyi.u' admits that several writers m» ans fraud or injury to others. His 
of authority since Puffendorf had main- doctrine is, that we are to speak the 
tnined the strict obligation of veracity for truth, or to lx* silent, or to loign and 
its own Hake; Thom.ibius, Buddcous, dissemble, according ns our own lawful 
Noodt, and, above all, l>a Pincette. His interest, or that ot our neighbour, may 
own notions are too much the other demand it. This is surely as untenable 
wny, both according to the received one way os any paradox in Augustin or 
standard of honourable and decorous La Pincette can be the other, 
character umong men, and according to t C.3. 
any sound theory of ethics. Lying, be 
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been established in houses and movable goods ; and he 
lofutes those who maintain property to be coeval with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the law of nature.” 
Nothing can be the subject of property which is incapable 
of exclusive occupation ; not therefore the ocean, though 
some narrow seas may be appropriated.* In the remainder 
of this fourth book ho treats on a variety of subjects con- 
nected with property, which carry ns over a wide field 
of natural and positive jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of 1'uffendorf relates to price, and 
to all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the 
distinction of the jurists, with the rules of their inter- 
pretation. It is a running criticism on the Roman law, 
comparing it with right reason and justice. Price he 
divides into proper and eminont; the first being what 
we call real value, or capacity of procuring things desi- 
rable by means of exchange ; the second the money value. 
What is said on this subject would now seem common- 
place and prolix : but it is rather interesting to observe 
the beginnings of political economy. Money, he thinks, 
was introduced by an agreement of civilized nations, as 
a measure of value. 1’uffendorf, of more enlarged views 
than Grotius, vindicates usury, which the other had given 
up ; and mentions the evasions usually practised, such 
as the grant of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In the sixth book we have disquisitions on matri- 
mony and tho rights incident to it, on patomal and on 
herile power. Among other questions he raises one 
whether the husband has any natural dominion over the 
wife. This he thinks hard to prove, except as his sex 
gives him an advantage ; hut fitness to govern does not 
create a right. He has recourse therefore to his usual 
solution, her tacit or express promise of obedience. Po- 
lygamy he deems contrary to tho law of nature, hut not 
incest, except in tho direct lino. This is consonant to 
what had been the general determination of philoso- 
phers. 1 The right of parents he dorives from the general 
duty of sociahleness, which makes preservation of chil- 
dren necessary, and on tho affection implanted in them 
by nature ; also on a presumed consent of the ohildren 

U C. 4. Barbeyrac more wisely de- pancy. 
nice thU> assumed compact, and reats the * C. 5. 
right of property or indvldual oan* J L. vi. c. 1. 
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in return for their maintenance.* In a state of nature 
this command belongs to tho mother, unless she has 
waived it by a matrimonial contract. In childhood, 
the fruits of the child’s labour belong to the father, 
though tho former seems to be capable of receiving 
gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them are submitted. But after 
their emancipation by leaving their father’s house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, they arc bound 
only to. .duty and reveronco. The power of a master 
ovor his servant is not by nature, nor by the law of war, 
but originally by a contract founded on necessity. War 
increased tho numbor of those in servitude. A slave, 
whatever Hobbes may say, is capable of being injured 
by his master; but the laws of some nations give more 
power hi tho latter than is warranted by those of nature. 
Servitude implios only an obligation to perpetual labour 
for a recomponce (namely, at least maintenance) ; the 
evil necessary to this condition has been muck exagge- 
rated by opinion. " 

49. 1’iittendorf and Cumberland are the two great pro- 
Puffendorf motors, if not founders, oi that school in ethic®, 

I ’” r k J which, abandoning the higher ground of both 

pR philosophers and theologians, that of an intrinsic 
fitness and propriety in actions, resolved them all into 
their condueivoness towards good. Thoir utile indeed is 
very different from what Cioero has so named, which is 
merely personal, but it is different also from liis limu’stum. 
The sociableness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the same 
with the general good of Cumberland, but is somewhat 
less comprehensive and less clear, l’aloy, who had not 
road a groat deal, had certainly read Puffendorf ; ho has 
burrowed from him several minor illustrations, such as 
the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Puley Tc- 
mures) to the garrison of Sebasfia, and the rules for divi- 
sion of profits in partnership. Their minds were in some 
res] Kiel s alike ; both phlegmatic, honest, and sincere, 
without ■warmth or fancy ; yot there seems a more 
thorough good-nature and kindliness of heart in our 
countryman. Though an ennobled Gorman, Puffendorf 
had as little respect for the law of honour as Paley him- 
■ c. 2 . “ C. 3. 
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self. They do not, indeed, resemble each other in their 
modes of writing : one was very laborious, the other very 
indolent; one sometimes misses his mark by circuity, 
the other by precipitance. The quotations in Puffendorf 
are often as thickly strewed as in Grotius, though he 
takes loss from the poets ; but ho seems not to build upon 
their authority, which gives them still more the air of 
superfluity. His theory, indeed, which assigns no weight 
to anything but a close geometrical deduction from 
axioms, is incompatible with much deference to autho- 
rity ; and he sets aside the customs of mankind as un- 
stable and arbitrary. He has not taken much from 
Hobbes, whose principles are far from his, but a great 
deal from Grotius. The leading difference between the 
Ireatisos of theso celobrated men is that, while the for- 
mer contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent communities as his primary object, 
to render which more evident he lays down the funda- 
mental principles of private right or the law of nature, 
the latter, on the other hand, not only begins with natu- 
ral law, but makes it flic great theme of his inquiries. 

50. Pew books have been more highly extolled or 
more severely blamed than the Thoughts or Rmbtfou- 
Maxims of the Duke of la Bochefoucault. They cnult 
have, indeed, the greatest advantages for popularity ; the 
production of a man loss distinguished by his high rank 
than by his active participation in the factions of his 
country at a time when they reached the limits of civil 
war, and by his brilliancy among the accomplished 
courtiers of Louis XI V. ; concise and energetic in ex- 
pression ; reduced to those short aphorisms which loave 
much to the readers acuteness, and yet save his labour ; 
not often obscure, and never wearisome; an evident 
generalization of long experience, without pedantry, 
without method, without deductive reasonings, yet 
wearing an appearance at least of profundity, they de- 
light the intelligent though indolent man of the world, 
and must be read with some admiration by the philoso- 
pher. Among the books in ancient and modem times 
which record the conclusions of observing men on the 
moral qualities of their fellows, a high place should be 
reserved for tho Maxims of Bochefoucault. 

51. The censure that has so heavily fallen upon this 

n 2 
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writer is founded on his proneness to assign a low and 
selfish motive to human actions, and even to those 
which ere most usually denominated virtuous. It is 
impossible to disputo the partial truth of this charge. 
Yet it may be pleaded, that many of his maxims are not 
universal even in their enunciation ; and that, in others, 
whore, for the sake of a more effective expression, the 
position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our experience may suggest. The 
society with which the Duke of la Rochefoucault was 
conversant could not elevate his notions of disinterested 
probity in man, or of unblemished purity in woman. 
Those who call themselves the world, it is easy to per- 
ceive, set aside, in their remarks on human nature, all 
the species but themselves, and sometimes generalize 
their maxims, to an amusing degree, from the manners 
and sentiments which have grown up in the atmosphere 
of a court or an aristocratic society. Rochefoucault was 
of far too reflecting a mind to be confounded with such 
mere worldlings ; yet he bears witness to the contracted 
observation and the precipitate inferences which an 
intercourse with a single class of society scarcely fails to 
generate. The causticity of Rochefoucault is always 
directed against the false virtues of mankind, but never 
touches tho reality of moral truths, and leaves us less 
injured than tho cold, heartless indifference to right 
which distils from the pages of Hobbes. Nor does he 
deal in those sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature whioh are so frequently hazarded under the mask 
of religion. II is maxims are not exempt from defects 
of a different kind; they are sometimes refined to a 
degree of obscurity, and sometimes, under an epigram- 
matic turn, convey little more than a trivial meaning. 
Perhaps, however, it would be just to say that one- 
third of the number deserve to be remembered, as at 
least partially true and useful ; and this is a large pro- 
portion, if we exclude all that are not in some measure 
original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruyere, published in 1 687, 
La Bruyfcro. a PP roac h to the Maxims of La Rochefoucault by 
their refinement, their brevity, their general 
tendency to an unfavourable explanation of human con- 
duct. This nevertheless is not so strongly marked, and 
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tne picture of selfishness wants the darkest touches of 
his contemporary’s colouring. La Bruyere had a model 
in antiquity, Theophrastus, whose short book of Cha- 
racters he had himself translated, and prefixed to his 
own , a step not impolitic for his own glory, since tho 
Greek writer, with no contemptible degree of merit, 
has been incomparably surpassed by his imitator. Many 
changes in the condition of society, the greater diversity 
of ranks and occupations in modem Europe, the in- 
fluence of women over the other sex as well as their own 
varieties of character and manners, the effects of religion, 
learning, chivalry, royalty, have given a range to this 
very pleasing department of moral literature which no 
ancient could have compassod. Nor has Theophrastus 
taken much pains to search the springs of character; 
his delineations are bold and clear, but merely in out- 
line ; wo see more of manners than of nature, and the 
former more in general classes than in portraituro. La 
Bruyere has often painted single persons ; whether ac- 
curately or no, we cannot at this time determine, hut 
with a felicity of description which at once renders the 
likeness probable, and suggests its application to those 
wo ourselves have seen. His general reflections, like 
those of ltochefoucault, are brilliant with antithesis 
and epigrammatic conciseness ; sometimes perhaps not 
quite just or quite perspicuous. But he pleases more 
on the whole, from his greater variety, his greater live- 
liness, and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor does he 
forget to mingle the praise of some with his satire. But 
he is rather a hold writer for his age and his position in 
the court, and what looks like flatteiy may well have 
been ironical. Few have been more imitated, as well 
as more admired, than La Bruyere, who fills up the list 
of those whom Franco has boasted as most conspicuous 
for their knowledge of human nature. The othens 
are Montaigne, (Jharron, Pascal, and Bochefoucault ; 
but we might withdraw tho second name without in- 
justice. 

53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature 
whatever has been written on the best theory Education, 
and precepts of moral education, disregarding Miium'is 
what is confined to erudition, though this may tate ‘ 
frequently be partially treated in works of the former 
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class. Education, notwithstanding its recognized im- 
portance, was miserably neglected in England, and 
quite as much, perhaps, in every part of Europe. 
Schools, kept by low-born, illiberal pedants, teaching 
little, and that little ill, without regard to any judicious 
discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pretenco of instruction at home under some 
ignorant and servile tutor, seem to have been the alter- 
natives of our juvenile gentry. Milton laibed his voico 
against these faulty methods in his short Tractate on 
Education. This abounds with bursts of his elevated 
spirit; and sketches out a model of public colleges, 
wherein the teaching should be more comprehensive, 
more liberal, more accommodated to what ho deems the 
great aim of education than what was in use. “ That,” 
he says, “I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perfoim justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private and public, of 
peace and war.” But when Milton descends to specify 
the course of studies he would recommend, it appears 
singularly ill-chosen and impracticable, nearly confined 
to ancient writer^ even in mathematics and other sub- 
jects where they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far from that aptitude for officos 
of war and peace which he had hold forth as the reward 
of his diligence. 

54. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts 
Lnckron education with all the advantages that a 
Education, strong understanding and entire disinterested- 
t, merits, neSf( ccm ]<j give him ; but, as we should ima- 
gine, with eome necessary deficiencies of experience, 
though wo hardly perceive much of them in his writings. 
He looked on the methods usual in his ago vilh severity, 
or, some would say, with prejudice ; yet I know not by 
what proof we can refute his testimony. In his Trea- 
tise on Education, which may bo reckoned an introduc- 
tion to that on the Conduct of the "Understanding, since 
the latter is but a scheme of that education an adult 
poison should give himsolf, he has uttered, to say the 
least, more good sense on the subject than will be found 
in any preceding writer. Locke was not like the pe- 
dants of his own or other ages, who think that to pour 
their wordy book-learning into t^o memory is the truo 
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discipline of childhood. The culture of the intellectual 
and moral faculties in their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, tho accomplishments which common 
utility or social custom has rendered valuable, enter into 
his idea of the best model of education, conjointly at 
least with any knowledge that can be imparted by 
books. The ancients had written in the samo spirit ; in 
Xenophon, in l’lato, in Aristotle, the noblo conception 
which Milton has expressed, of forming the perfect man, 
is always predominant over mere literary instruction, if 
indeed tho latter can bo said to appeal' at all in their 
writings on this subject ; but we had becomo tho dupes 
of schoolmasters in our riper years, as we had been their 
slaves in our youth. Much has been written, and often 
well, since the days of Locke; but ho is the chief 
source from which it has been ultimately derived; and 
though the Emile is more attractive in manner, it 
may be doubtful whether it is as rational and prac- 
ticable as the Treatise on Education. If they have both 
the samo defect, that their authors wanted sufficient 
observation of children, it is certain that tho caution and 
sound judgment of Locke have rescued him better from 
error. 

55. There are, indeed, from this or from other causes, 
several passages in the Treatise on Education md 
to which wo cannot give an unhesitating assent. 

Locke appears to have somewhat exaggerated tho efficacy 
of education. This is an error on the right side in a 
work that aims at persuasion in a practical matter ; but 
we are now looking at theoretical truth alone. “ 1 think 
I may say,” ho begins, “ that of all tho men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
useful or not, hy their education. It is this which 
makes the groat difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender infancies 
have very important and lasting consequences ; and 
there ’tis as in tho fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of the hand turns the flexible waters 
into channels that mako them take quite contrary 
courses ; and by this little direction given them at first 
in tho source, they receive different tendencies, and 
arrive at last at very remote and distant places.” “ I 
imagine,” ho adds soon afterwards, “tho minds of 
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children as easily turned this or that way as water 
itself.” b 

56. This passage is an instance of Locke’s unfortunate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have 
observed, much more frequently obscure a philosophical 
theorem than shed any light upon it. Nothing would 
bo easier than to confirm the contrary proposition by 
such fanciful analogies from external nature. In itself, 
the position is hyperbolical to extravagance. It is no 
more disparagement to the uses of education, that it will 
not produce the like effects upon every individual, than 
it is to those of agriculture (I purposoly use this sort of 
idle analogy) tliat we do not reap the same quantity of 
corn from every soil. Those who are conversant with 
children on a large scale will, I believe, unanimously deny 
this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of charac- 
ters oven in children of the same family, where the do- 
mestic associations of infancy have run in the same 
trains, and where many physical congenialities may pro- 
duce, and ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, 
is of sufficiently frequent occurrence to prove that in 
human beings there are intrinsic dissimilitudes, which 
no education can essentially overcome. Among mere 
theorists, however, this hypothesis seems to be popular. 
And as many of these extend their notion of the plas- 
ticity of human nature to the effects of government and 
legislation, which is a sort of continuance of the same 
controlling power, they aro generally induced to dis- 
regard past experience of human affairs, because they 
flatter themselves that under a more scientific adminis- 
tration, mankind will become something very different 
from what they have been. 

57. In tho age of Locke, if we may confide in what he 
tells us, the domestic eduoation of children must have 
been of the worst kind. “ If we look,” he says, “ into 
the common management of children, we shall have 
reason to wonder, in the great dissoluteness of manners 
which the world complains of, that there are any foot- 
steps at all left of virtue. I desire to know what vice 
can be named which parents and those about children 

b Treatise on Education, $ 2. '* The men Is owing more to tbeir education 
difference,’’ he afterwords says, "to he than to any thing else.” } 32. 
found in the manners and abilities of 
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do not season them with, and drop into them the seeds 
of, as often as they are capable to receive them.” The 
mode of treatment seems to have been passionate and 
often barbarous severity alternating with foolish indul- 
gence. Their spirits were often broken down, and their 
ingenuousness destroyed, by the former ; their habits of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by the latter. This 
was the method pursued by parents ; but the pedagogues 
of course confined themselves to their favourite scheme 
of instruction and reformation by punishment. Dugald 
Stewart has animadverted on the austerity of Locke’s 
rules of education.' And this is certainly the case in 
some respects. He recommends that children should be 
taught to expect nothing because it will give them plea- 
sure, but only what will bo useful to them ; a rule fit, 
in its rigid meaning, to destroy the pleasure of the 
present moment, in the only period of life that the 
present moment can he really enjoyed. No father him- 
self, Locke neither knew how ill a parent can spare the 
love of his child, nor how ill a child can want the 
constant and practical sense of a parent’s love. But if 
he was led too far by deprecating the mischievous in- 
dulgence he had sometimes witnessed, he made somo 
amends by his censures on the prevalent discipline of 
stripes. Of this ho speaks with the disapprobation 
natural to a mind already schooled in the habits of rea- 
son and virtue .' 1 “ I cannot think any correction useful 
to a child where the shame of suffering for having done 
amiss does not woik more upon him than the pain.’* 
Esteem and disgrace are the rowai’ds and punishments 
to which he principally looks. And surely this is a 
noble foundation for moral discipline. lie also recom- 
mends that children should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I cannot think that 
Stewart’s phrase “ hardness of character,” which he ac- 
counts for by the early intercourse of Locke with the 

0 Ph llminary Dissertation to Kncyclop. spirited moped creature, wlio however 
Bri’nnn. with his unnatural sobriety he may 

d “ If severity carried to the highest please silly people, who conuuend tame 
pitch does prevail, and works a cure inactive children, because they moke no 
upon the present unruly distemper, it is noise, nor give them any trouble; yet at 
often bringing in the room of it a worse* last will probably prove as uncomfurt- 
aod more dangerous disease by breaking able a tiling to his friends, as he will be 
the mind ; and then, in the plAce of a all his lifo an useless thing to himself 
disorderly young fellow, you have a low- and others.” $ 61. 
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Puritans, is justly applicable to anything that we know 
of him ; and many more passages in this very treatise 
might be adduced to prove his kindliness of disposition, 
than will appear to any judicious person over-austere. 
He found, in fact, everything wrong : a false system of 
reward and punishment, a false viow of the objects of 
education, a false selection of studies, falso methods of 
pursuing them. VVhoro so much was to bo corrected, it 
was perhaps natural to be too sanguine about the effects 
of the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and private educa- 
tion he says, that both sides havo their inconveniences, 
but inclines to prefer tho latter, influenced, as is evi- 
dent, rather by disgust at tho state of our schools than 
by any general principle. 0 For he insists much on the 
necessity of giving a boy a sufficient knowledge of what 
he is to expect, in the world. “ The longer lie is kept 
hoodwinked, the less ho will see when lie comes abroad 
into open daylight, and be the more exposed to be a 
prey to himself and otbors.” lint this experience will, 
as is daily seen, not bo supplied by a tutor's lectures, 
any more than by books; nor can be given by any 
course save a public education. Loclto urges the ne- 
cessity of having a tutor well-bred, and with knowledge 
of the world, the ways, tho humours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of tho age he is fallen into, and parti- 
cularly of the country ho lives in, as of far more im- 
portance than his scholarship. “ Tho only fence against 
the world is a thorough knowledge of it. . . . He that 
thinks not this of more moment to his son, and for 
which he more needs a governor, than the languages 
and learned sciences, forgets of how much more use it is 
to judge right of men and manage his affairs wisely with 
them, than to speak Greek and Latin, and argue in 
mood and figure, or to have his head filled with the abs- 
truse speculations of natural philosophy and metaphy- 
sics ; nay, than to be well veined in Greek and Itoman 
writers, though that bo much better for a gentleman, 
than to he a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; because 
these ancient authors observed and painted mankind 
well, and give the best light into that kind of knowledge. 
Ho that goes into the eastern parts of Asia will find 
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able and acceptable men without any of these ; but 
without virtue, knowledge of the world, and civility, an 
accomplished and valuable man can be found nowhere.” 1 

59. It is to be remembered, that the person whose 
education Locke undertakes to fashion is an English 
gentleman. Virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning, 
are desirable for such a one in their order, but the last 
not so much as the rest. s It must be had, he says, but 
only as subservient to greater qualities. No objections 
have been more frequently raised against the scheme ot 
Locke than on account of his depreciation of classical 
literature and of the study of tho learned languages. 
This is not wholly true; Latin he reckons absolutely 
necessary for a gentleman, though it is absurd that those 
should learn Latin who are designed for trade, and 
never look again at a Latin book. b If ho lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman’s study, though he 
by no means would abandon it, it is because, in fact, 
most gentlemen, especially in his age, have done very 
well without it ; and nothing can be deemed indispen- 
sable in education of a child, the want of which does 
not leave a mauifest deficiency in the man. “No man,” 
ho observes, “ can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of 
the Greek language. But 1 am not here considering 
of the education of a professed scholar, but of a gentle- 
man.” 1 

GO. The peculiar methods recommended by Locke in 
learning languages, especially tho Latin, appear to he of 
very doubtful utility, though some of them do not want 
strenuous supporters in the present day. Such are the 
method of interlinear translation, the learning of mere 
words without grammar, and above all tbe practice of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it well — a phoenix 
whom he has not shown us where to find.* In general, 
he seems to underrate tho difficulty of acquiring what 
even he would call a competent learning, and what 
is of more importance, and no rare mistake in those 
who write on (his subject, to confound the acquisition 
of a language with the knowledge of its literature. Tho 
best ancient writers both in Greek and Latin furnish so 
much of wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that 
is beautiful and salutary, that no one who has had the 

l}ti. *$138, b $ 183. <$105. k $ 165. 
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happiness to know and feel what they are, will desire to 
see their study excluded or stinted in its just extent, 
wherever the education of those who are to be the first 
and best of the oountry is carried forward. And though 
by far the greater portion of mankind must, by the 
very force of terms, remain in the ranks of intellectual 
mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of any times when no 
thought is taken for those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In every other part of instruction, Locke has still 
an eye to what is useful for a gentleman. French he 
justly thinks should be taught before Latin ; no geometry 
is required by him beyond Euclid ; but he recommends 
geography, history and chronology, drawing, and what 
may be thought now as little necessary for a gentleman 
as Homer, the jurisprudence of Grotius and Fuffendorf. 
He strongly urges the writing English well, though a 
thing commonly neglected ; and after speaking with 
contempt of the artificial systems of logic and rhetoric, 
sends the pupil to Cbillingworth for the best example of 
reasoning, and to Tully for the best idea of eloquence. 
“And let him road thoso things that are well writ in 
English to perfect his style in the purity of our lan- 
guage.” m 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were 
we to mention all the judicious and minute observations 
on the management of children it contains. V\ hatever 
may have been Locke’s opportunities, ho certainly 
availod himself of them to the utmost. It is as far as 
possible from a theoretical book ; and in many respects 
the best of modern times, such as those of the Edgeworth 
name, might pass for developments of his principles. 
The patient attention to every circumstance, a peculiar 
characteristic of the genius of Locke, is in none of his 
works better displayed. His rules for the health of 
children, though sometimes trivial, since the subject bas 
been more regarded, his excellent advice as to checking 
effeminacy and timorousnoss, his observations on their 
curiosity, presumption, idleness, on their plays and re- 
creations, bespeak an intense, though calm love of truth 
and goodness ; a quality whioh few have possessed more 
fully or known so well how to exert as this admirable 
philosopher. 

m J IBS. 
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63. No one had condescended to spare any thoughts 
for female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, r e neion<.n 

S ublished his earliest work, Sur l’Education »™iaiecdu- 
os Filles. This was the occasion of his ap- call0 “' 
pointment as preceptor to the grandchildren of Louis 
XIY. ; for much of this treatise, and perhaps the most 
valuable part,, is equally applicable to both sexes. It 
may be compared with that of Locke, written nearly 
at the same time, and bearing a great resemblance in its 
spirit. Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bred class, rather than of scholars, before them; and 
Fenelon rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives 
any rule which is not capable of being practised in 
female oducation. In many respects he coincides with 
our English philosopher, and observes with him that a 
child learns much before he speaks, so that the ctdtiva- 
tion of his moral qualities can hardly begin too soon. 
Both complain of the severity of parents, and deprecate 
the mode of bringing up by punishment. Both advise 
the exhibition of virtue and religion in pleasing lights, 
and censure the austere dogmatism with which they 
were inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently de- 
veloped to apprehend them. But the characteristic 
sweetness of Fenelon s disposition is often shown in con- 
trast with the somewhat stem inflexibility of Locke. 
His theory is uniformly indulgent; his method of edu- 
cation is a labour of love ; a desire to render children 
happy for the time, as well as afterwards, runs through 
his book, and he may perhaps be considered the founder 
of that school which has endeavoured to dissipate the 
terrors and dry the tears of ohildhood. “ I have seen,” 
he says, “ many children who have learned to read in 
play ; we have only to read entertaining stories to them 
out of a book, and insensibly teach them the letters, 
they will soon desire to go for themselves to the source 
of their amusement.” “Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engravings, clear types ; 
for all that captivates the imagination facilitates study : 
the choice should be such as contain short and mar- 
vellous stories.” These details are now trivial, but in 
the days of Fenelon they may have been otherwise. 

64. In several passages he displays not only a judi- 
cious spirit, but an observation that must have been long 
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exercised. “ Of all the qualities we perceive in chil- 
dren,” he remarks, “ there is only one that can be 
trusted as likely to he durable, which is sound judg- 
ment ; it always grows with their growth, if it is well 
cultivated ; but the grace of childhood is effaced ; its 
vivacity is extinguished ; even its sensibility is often 
lost, because their own passions and the intercourse of 
others insensibly harden the hearts of young persons 
■who enter into the world.” It is, therefore, a solid and 
just way of thinking which we should most value and 
most improve, and this not by any means IchS in girls 
than in the other sox, since their duties and the occupa- 
tions they are called upon to till do not loss require it. 
Hence he not only deprecates an excessive taste for 
dress, hut, with more originality, points out the danger 
of that extreme delicacy and refinement which in- 
capacitate women for the ordinary affairs of life, and 
give them a contempt for a country life and rural 
eoonomy. 

65. It will be justly thought at present, that he dis- 
courages too much the acquisition of knowledge by 
women “ Keep their minds,” he says in one place, 
“ as much as you can within the usual limits, and let 
them understand that the modesty of their sca ought to 
shrink from science with almost as much delicacy as 
from vice.” This seems, however, to he confined to 
science or philosophy in a strict sense ; for he permits 
afterwards a larger compass of roading. Women should 
write a good hand, understand orthography and the four 
rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestic 
affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and even 
recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law. Greek, Roman, and 
French history, with the best travels, will be valuable, 
and keep them from seeking pernicious fictions. Books 
also of eloquence and poetry may be read witb selection, 
taking caie to avoid any that relate to love : music and 
painting may be taught with the samo precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish languages are of no uso but to 
enlarge their knowledge of dangerous books ; Latin is 
better as the language of the church, but this ho would 
recommend only for girls of good sense and disci’eet con- 
duct, who will make no display^of the acquisition. 
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Sect. II. — On Political Philosophy. 

Puifendorf — Spinosa — Harrington's Oceana — Locke on Government — Political 
Economy. 

66. In tlio seventh book of Puflendorf’s great work, he 
comes to political philosophy, towards which v, lffendo rrs 
ho had been gradually tending for some time ; «r 
primary societies, or those of families, leading 1X1 °“‘ 
the way to the consideration of civil government. Gro 
tius derives the origin of this from the natural sociable- 
noss of mankind. But this, as Fuffendorf remarks, may 
be satisfied by the primary societies. The real causo 
was experience of the injurios which one man can inflict 
on another. 1 * And, after a prolix disquisition, he con- 
cludes that civil society must have been constituted, 
first, by a covenant of a number of men, each with each, 
to form a commonwealth, and to bo bound by the ma- 
jority, in which primary covenant they must bo unani- 
mous, that is, every dissentient would retain his natural 
liberty ; next, by a resolution or decreo of the majority, 
that certain rulers shall govern the lest ; and, lastly, by 
a second covenant between those rulers and the rest, 
one promising to take care of the public weal, and the 
other to obey lawful commands. 0 This covenant, as he 
attempts to show, oxists even in a democracy, though it 
is less evident than in other forms. Hobbes had ad- 
mitted the first of these covenants, but denied the 
second ; Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Puffendoif, 
has done exactly the reverse. A stato once formed may 
be conceived to exist os one person, with a single will, 
represented by that of the sovereign, wherever the sove- 
reignty may bo placed. This sovereignty is founded on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, except indirectly 
like every other human power, by God. l’uftendorf 
here combats the opposite opinion, which churchmen 
were as prone to hold, it seems, in Germany as in Eng- 
land/ 

67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers, 
those of making war and peace, of appointing magis- 
trates, and levying taxes, are so closely connected tlrnt 
n L. vtt, c. I. “ C. 2. t> c. 3. 
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no one can be denied to the sovereign. As to his right 
in ecclesiastical matters, Puffendorf leaves it far others 
to determine. 11 He seems in this part of the work too 
favourable to unlimited monarchy, declaring himself 
against a mixed government. The sovereign power 
must be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by the law 
which itself has given. He even denies that all govern- 
ment is intended for the good of the governed — a posi- 
tion strangely inconsistent with his theory of a covenant 
— but h§ contends that, if it were, thiB end, the public 
good, may be more probably discerned by the prince 
than by the people.' Yet he admits that the exor- 
bitances of a prince should be restrained by certain 
fundamental laws, and holds, that having accepted such, 
and ratified them by oath, he is not at liberty to break 
them ; arguing, with some apparent inconsistency, 
against those who maintain such limitations to be incon- 
sistent with monarchy, and even recommending the in- 
stitution of councils, without whose consent certain acts 
of the sovereign shall not be valid. This can only be 
reconciled with his former declaration against a mixed 
sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to our own con- 
stitutional lawyers, between the joint acts of A. and B., 
and the acts of A. with B.’s oonsent. But this is a little 
too technical and unreal for philosophical politics. 
Governments not reducible to one of the three simple 
forms he calls irregular ; such as the Boman republic or 
German empire. But there may be systems of states, or 
aggregate communities, either subject to one king by 
different titles, or united by federation. He inclines to 
deny that the majority can bind the minority in the 
latter case, and seems to take it for granted that some of 
the confederates can quit the league at pleasure/ 

(58. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, 
strictly speaking, by seizure or occupation, as in the 
case of lands, and requires, even after conquest, their 
consent to obey ; which will be given, in order to 
secure themselves from the other rights of war. It is a 
problem whether, after an unjust conquest, the forced 
oonsent of the people can give a lawful title to sove- 
reignty. Puffendorf distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus unjustly subdued. In the former 

i c. 4. * c. g. * o. {. 
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case, bo long an the lawful heirs exist or preserve their 
claim, the duty of restitution continues. But in the 
latter, as the people may live as happily under a mo- 
narchy as under a republic, he thinks that an usurper 
has only to treat them well, without scruple as to his 
title. If he oppresses them, no course of years will 
make his title lawful, or bind them in conscience to 
obey, length of possession being only length of injury. 
If a sovereign has been justly divested of his power, the 
community becomes immediately free ; but if by unjust 
rebellion, his right continues till by silence he has ap- 
peared to abandon it.' 

69. Every one will agree that a lawful ruler must 
not be opposed within the limits of his authority. But 
let us put the case that he should command what is un- 
lawful, or maltreat his subjects. Whatever Hobbes may 
say, a subject may be iujured by bis sovereign. But we 
should bear minor injuries patiently, and in the worst 
cases avoid personal resistance. Tboso arc not to be 
listened to who assert that a king, degenerating into a 
tyrant, may bo resisted and punished by his people. 
He admits only a right of self-defence, if he manifestly' 
becomes a public enemy : in all this he seems to go 
quite as far as Grotius himself. The next question is 
as to the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience. 
This, it will be observed, ho had already in some measure 
discussed ; but Puffendorf is neither strict in method, 
nor free from repetitions. lie labours much about the 
rights of the lawful prince, insisting upon them, where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to the usurper. 
This, bo thinks, must be deemed temporary, until the 
legitimate sovereign has recovered his dominions. But 
what may be done towards promoting this end by r such 
as have sworn fidelity to the actual ruler, he does not 
intimate." 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from the supremo 

E ower, with respect to things left indifferent by the 
iws of God and nature. What chiefly belongs to them 
is the form and method of acquiring rights or obtaining 
redress for wrongs. If we give the law of nature all 
that belongs to it, and take away from the civilians 
what they have hitherto engrossed and promiscuously 
» c. j. ■ c. a 
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treated, we shall bring the civil law to a much narrower 
compass ; not to say that at present whenever the latter 
is deficient we must have recourse to the law of nature, 
and that therefore in all commonwealths the natural 
laws supply the defects of the civil.* He argues against 
Hobbes’ tenet that the civil law cannot be contrary to 
the law of nature ; and that what shall be deemed theft, 
murder, or adultery, depends on the former. The sub- 
ject is bound generally not to obey the unjust commands 
of his sovereign ; but in the case of war he thinks it, on 
the whole, safest, considering the usual difficulties of 
such questions, that the subject should serve, and throw 
the responsibility before God on the prince/ In this 
problem of casuistry, common usage is wholly against 
the stricter theory. 

71. Punishment may bo defined an evil inflicted by 
authority upon view of antecedent transgression.* Hence 
exclusion, on political grounds, from public office, or 
separation of the sick for the sake of the healthy, is not 
punishment. It does not belong to distributive justice, 
nor is the magistrate bound to apportion it to the malig- 
nity of the offence, though this is usual. Supeiior au- 
thority is nocessary to punishment ; and he differs from 
Grotius by denying that wo have a right to avenge the 
injuries of those who have no claim upon us. Punish- 
ment ought never to be inflicted without the prospect 
of some advantage from it; either the correction of 
the offender, or the prevention of his repeating the 
offence. But example he seems not to think a direct 
end of punishment, though it should be regarded in its 
infliction. It is not necessary that all offences which 
the law denounces should be actually punished, though 
some jurists have questioned the right of pardon. 
Punishments ought to be measured according to the 
object of the crime, the injury to the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent. Hence offences 
against God should be deemed most criminal, and next, 
such as disturb the state ; then whatever affect life, the 
peace or honour of families, private property or repu- 
tation, following the scale of the Decalogue. But 
though all crimes do not require equal severity, an 
exaot proportion of penalties is not required. Most of 
* J* v«i. c.i. * L. tui. c. i. • c. a. 
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this chapter exhibits the vacillating, indistinct, and 
almost eolf-contradictory resolutions of difficulties so fre- 
quent in Puffendorf. He concludes by establishing a 
great truth, that no man can bo justly punished for 
the offence of another ; not even a community for the 
acts of their forefathers, notwithstanding their fictitious 
immortality." 

72. After somo chapters on the law of nations, Puffen- 
dorf concludes with discussing the cessation of subjec- 
tion. This may ordinarily l>e by voluntarily removing 
to another state with pennission of the sovereign. And 
if no law or custom interferes, the subject has a right to 
do this at his discretion. The state has not a right to 
expel citizens without some offence. It loses all autho- 
rity over a banished man. He concludes by considering 
the rare case of so great a diminution of the people, as to 
raise a doubt of their political identity.* 1 

73. The political portion of this largo work is not, as 
will appear, very fertile in original or sagacious roiiucsof 
reflection. A greater degree of both, though sjUno^a. 
by no means accompanied with a sound theory, distin- 
guishes the Political Treatise of Spinosa, one which must 
not be confounded with the Theologico-political Treatise, 
a very different work. In this he undertakes to show 
how' a state under a regal or aristocratic government 
ought to bo constituted so as to secure the tranquillity 
and freedom of the citizens. Whether Spinosa borrowed 
his theory on the origin of government from Ilobbes, is 
perhaps hard to determine: he seems acquainted with 
the treatise De Civo ; but the philosophical system of 
both was such sis, in minds liabituated like theirs to close 
reasoning, could not lead to any other result. Political 
theory, as Spinosa justly observes, is to be founded on 
our experience of human kind as it is, and on no 
visionary notions of an Utopia or golden ago ; and henco 
politicians of practical knowledge have written better on 
these subjects than philosophers. We must treat of men 
as liable to passions, prone more to revenge than to pity, 
eager to rule and to compel others to act like them- 
selves, more pleased with having done harm to others 
than with procuring their ora good. Hence no state 
wherein the public affairs are entrusted to any one’s 

“ C. 3. k C. 11, 12. 
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good faith can be secure of their due administration ; 
but means should be devised that neither reason nor 
passion should induce thoso who govern to obstruct the 
public weal; it being indifferent by what motive men 
act if they can be brought to act for the common good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural power; it is 
that which the laws of nature, that is the order of the 
world, give to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by 
this law, except what no one desires, or what no one can 
perform. Thus no one is bound to keep the faith he has 
plighted any longer than he will, and than he judges it 
useful to himself ; for he has not lost the power of break- 
ing it, and power is right in natural law. But he may 
easily perceive that the power of one man in a state of 
nature is limited by that of all the rest, and in effect 
is reduced to nothing, all men being naturally enemies 
to each other; while, on the other hand, by uniting 
their force and establishing bounds by common consent 
to the natural powers of each, it becomes really more 
effective than whilo it was unlimited. This is the prin- 
ciple of civil govommont ; and now the distinctions of 
just and unjust, right and wrong, begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing hut 
the collective rights of the citizens, that is, Iheir powers. 
Neither he nor they in their natural state can do wrong; 
but after the institution of government, each citizen may 
do wrong by disobeying the magistrate; that, in fact, 
being the test of wrong. IIo has not to inquire whether 
the commands of the supreme power are just or unjust, 
pious or impious ; that is, as to action, for the state has 
no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two independent states are naturally enemies, and 
may make war on each other whenever they please. If 
they make peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than 
the cause, that is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, 
shall endure. All this is founded on the universal law 
of nature, the desire of preserving ourselves; which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, animates all thoir 
actions. Spinosa in this, as in his other writings, is 
more fearless than Hobbes; and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuration of moral and 
religious principle, it is frequently placed in a more pro- 
minent view than his English precursor in the same 
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system had deemed it secure to exhibit. Yet so slight 
is often the connexion between theoretical tenets and 
human practice, that Spinosa bore the character of a vir- 
tuous and benevolent man. In this treatise of politics, 
especially in the broad assertion that good faith is only 
to be preserved so long as it is advantageous, he leaves 
Machiavel and Hobbes at some distance, and may he 
reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the whole 
school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, ho proceeds, 
according to which the multitude transfers its right to a 
king or a senate, may unquestionably be broken, when 
it is advantageous to the whole to do so. But Spinosa 
denies to private citizens the light of judging con- 
cerning the public good in such a point, reserving, 
apparently, to the supreme magistrate an ultimate power 
of breaking the conditions upon which he was chosen. 
Notwithstanding this dangerous admission, ho strongly 
protests against intrusting absolute power to any one 
man ; and observes, in answer to the common argument 
of the stability of despotism, as in the instance of the 
Turkish monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and deso- 
lation are to bo called peace, nothing can be more 
wretched than peace itself. Nor is this sole power of 
ono man a thing so possible as we imagine ; the kings 
who seem most despotic trusting the public safety and 
their own to counsellors and favourites, often the worst 
and weakest in the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is in some measure original nu timoryuf 
and ingenious. The people are to be divided a * n,iUi >rtby. 
into families, by which he seems to mean something like 
the ipparpiai of Attica. From each of those, councillors, 
fifty years of age, are to bo chosen by the king, succeed- 
ing in a rotation quinquennial, or less, so as to form a 
numerous senate. This assembly is to bo consulted 
upon all public affairs, and the king is to be guided by 
its unanimous opinion. In case, however, of disagree- 
ment, the different propositions being laid before the 
king, ho may choose that of the minority, provided at 
least one hundred councillors have recommended it. 
The less remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it 
would be waste of time to mention; except that he 
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advises that all the citizens should he armed as a militia, 
and that the principal towns should be fortified, and 
consequently, as it seems, in their power. A monarchy 
thus constituted would probably not degenerate into the 
despotic form. Spinosa appeals to the ancient govern- 
ment of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of carrying 
his theory into execution. 

79. Prom this imaginary monarchy he comes to an 
aristocratical republic. In this he seems to have taken 
Venice, the idol of theoretical politicians, as his primary 
model, but with such deviations as affect the wholo 
schefiio of government. He objects to the supremacy of 
an electivo doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in the election of that magistrate show the 
danger of the office itself, which was rather retained in 
the aristocratical polity as an ancient institution than 
from any persuasion of its usefulness. But the most re- 
markabio discrepancy between the aristocracy of Spinosa 
and that of Venice is, that his great council, which 
ought, as he strongly urges, not to consist of less than 
5000, the greatness of its number being the only safe- 
guard against the close oligarchy of a few families, is not 
to be hereditary, but its vacancies to bo filled up by self- 
election. In this election, indeed, he considers the 
essence of aristocracy to consist, being, as is implied in 
its meaning, a government by the best, who can only be 
pronounced such by the choice of many. It is singular 
that he never adverts to popular representation, of which 
he must have known examples. Democracy, on the con- 
trary, ho defines to be a government where political 
power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some means 
which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regard to the choice of others. 
And a democracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, if the 
law should limit this privilege of power to the seniors in 
age, or to the elder branches of families, or to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation ; although the numbers 
enjoying it should be a smaller portion of the community 
than in an aristocracy of the form he has recommended. 
Ilis treatise breaks off near the beginning of the chapters 
intended to delineate the best model of democracy, which 
he declares to be one wherein all persons, in their own 
power, and not infamous by crime, should have a share 
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in the public government. I do not know that it can be 
inferred from the writings of Spinosa, nor is hie autho- 
rity* perhaps, sufficient to render the question of any in- 
terest, to which of the three plans devised by him as the 
best in their respective forms, he would have ascribed 
the preference. 

80. The condition of France under Louis XIV. was 
not. very tempting to speculators on political Anielotde 
theory. Whatever short remarks may be found i» iious- 
in those excellent writers on other subjects who B “ ye ' 
distinguish this period, we can select no one book that 
falls readily into this class. For Teltmaque we must 
find another place. It is scarcely worth while to men- 
tion the political discourses on Tacitus, by Amelot de la 
Houssaye. Those are a tedious and pedantic running 
commentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce genera 1 
principles, but much unlike the short and poignant ob- 
servations of Machiavcl and Bacon. A whole volume on 
the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not 
likely to repay a reader’s trouble ; at least 1 have found 
nothing in it above the common level. 1 have no 
acquaintance with the other political writings of Amelot 
de la Houssaye, one of those who thought they could 
make great, discoveries by analysing the constitution of 
Venice and < >1 her states. 

81. England, thrown at the commencement of this 
period upon the resources of her own invention Harring . 
to replace an ancient monarchy by something i»»‘ 
new, and rich at that time in i eflccting as well (Xuiina - 
as learned men, with an unshackled press, and a growing 
disdain of authority as opposed to argument, was the 
natural soil of political theory. The earliest fruit was 
Sir James Harrington’s Oceana, published in 1(556. This 
once famous book is a political allegory, partly suggested, 
perhaps, by tbe Dodona’s Grove of Howell, or by Bar 
clay’s Argenis, and a few other fictions of the preceding 
age. His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which is shadowed out with fictitious names. But this 
is preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new 
commonwealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
Megaletor, the Lord Archon, meaning, of course, Crom- 
well, not as he was, but as lie ought to have been, 
the author feigns to have been established. The various 
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laws and constitutions of this polity occupy the whole 
work. 

82. The leading principle of Harrington is that power 
depends on property ; denying the common saying that 
knowledge or prudence is power. But this property 
must be in land, “because, as to property producing 
empire, it is required that it should have some certain 
root or foothold, which except in land it cannot havo, 
being otherwise, as it were, upon the wing. N everthe- 
less, in such cities as subsist mostly by trade, and have 
little er no land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land.” 0 The law fixing 
the balance of lands is called by him agrarian ; and with- 
out an agrarian law he holds that no government, whe- 
ther monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, lias any long 
duration : this is rather paradoxical ; but his distribution 
of lands varies according to the form of the common- 
wealth. In one best constituted the possession of lands 
is limited to 2000?. a-year ; which, of course, in his time 
was a much greater estate than at presont. 

83. Harrington’s general scheme of a good government 
is one “ established upon an equal agrarian arising into 
the superstructure, or three orders, the senate debating 
and proposing, the people resolving, and the magistracy 
executing by an equal rotation through the suffrage of 
the people given by the ballot.” His more particular 
form of polity, devised for his Oceana, it would be tedious 
to give in detail ; the result is a moderate aristocracy ; 
property, though under tho control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, having so groat a share in the 
elections that it must predominate. But it is an aristo- 
cracy of what we should call the middle ranks, and 
might not be unfit for a small state. In general it may 
he said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound ; but sometimes redeems himself by 
just observations. Like most theoretical politicians of 
that age, he had an excessive admiration for the republic 
of Venice.' 1 His other political writings are in the same 
spirit as the Ooeana, but still less interesting. 

c P. 38, edit. 1771. notwithstanding the difference that is in 

d " If I be worthy to give advice to every polity, right of any government 
a man that would Btudy politics, let him in the world/' Harrington's Works, 
under* bind Venite; he that understands p. 292. 

Venice light, bbi l go neui est to Judge, 
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84. The manly republicanism of Harrington, though 
sometimes visionary and perhaps impracticable, patriareha 
shines by comparison with a very opposite ofFii “ er - 
theory, which, having been countenanced in the early 
part of the century by our clergy, revived with addi- 
tional favour after the Restoration. This was maintained 
in the Patriareha of Sir Robert Filmer, written, as it 
appears, in the reign of Charles I., but not published till 
1680, at a time when very high notions of royal prero- 
gative were as well received by one party as they 
were indignantly rejected by another. The object, as 
the author declares, was to prove that the first kings 
were fathers of families ; that it is unnatural for the 
peoplo to govern or to choose governors ; that positive 
laws do not infringe the natural and fatherly power o't 
kings. He refers the tenet of natural liberty and the 
popular origin of government to the schoolmen, allowing 
that all papists and the reformod divines have imbibed 
it, but denying that it is found in the fathers. He seems, 
however, to claim the credit of an original hypothesis ; 
those who have vindicated the rights of kings in most 
points not having thought of this, but with one consent 
admitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. 
It is certain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal theorj' of 
government as the basis of actual right was laid down 
as explicitly as by himself in what is called Bishop 
Overall’s Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I. But this book had not been published 
when Filmer wrote. His arguments are singularly in- 
sufficient ; he quotes nothing but a few irrelevant texts 
from Genesis; he seems not to have known at all the 
strength, whatever it may be, of his own case, and it is 
hardly possible to find a more trifling and feeble work. 
It had however the advantage of opportunity to be re- 
ceived by a party with approbation. 

85. Algernon Sidney was the first who devoted his 
time to a refutation of this patriarchal theory, 
propounded as it was, not as a plausible hypo- mSws 
thesis to explain the origin of civil communities, ™ J J i t 0Vern ‘ 
but as a paramount title, by virtue of which all 

actual sovereigns, who were not manifest usurpers, were 
to reign with an unmitigated despotism. Sidney’s Dis- 
courses on Government, not published till 1698, are 
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a diffuse reply to Filmer. They contain indeed many 
chapters full of historical learning and judicious reflec- 
tion; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which 
needs no refutation renders them a little tedious, Sidney 
does not condemn a limited monarchy like the English, 
hut his partiality is for a form of republic which 
would be deemed too aristocratical for our popular the- 
ories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the Revolution, attacked 
Locke on t* 10 i’atriarcha with more brevity, and laid 
Govern,, down his own celebrated theory of government, 
mem. q'] ie fundamental principle of Filmer is, that 

paternal authority is naturally absolute. Adam received 
it from God, exercised it over his own children, and 
transmitted it to the eldest bom for ever. This assump- 
tion Locke combats rather too diffusely, according to our 
notions. Filmer had not only to show this absolute 
monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his power of trans- 
mitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke denies 
that there is any natural right of this kind, maintaining 
tho equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer 
renders his discomfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be 
seen, acknowledges a certain da facto authority in fathers 
of families, and possibly he might have found, as indeed 
ho seems to admit, considerable traces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the early ages of the world. It is the 
question of natural right with which he is here con- 
cerned ; and as no proof of this had been offered, ho had 
nothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke’s Treatise on Civil 
Government, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to 
be the true principles upon which society is founded. A 
state of nature is a state of perfect freedom and equality ; 
but within the bounds of the law of nature, which obliges 
every one, and renders a state of liberty no state of 
licence. And the execution of this law, in such a state, 
is put into every one’s hands, so that he may punish 
transgressors against it, not merely by way of reparation 
for his own wrongs, but for those of others. “ Every 
offence that can be committed in the state of nature may, 
in the state of nature, be punished equally, and as far 
forth, as it may in a commonwealth.” And not only in- 
dependent communities, but all men, as he thinks, till 
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they voluntarily enter into some society, are in a state of 
nature. 6 

88. Whoever declares by word or action a settled de- 
sign against another’s life, puts himself in a state of war 
against him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, 
either by the other party, or by any one who shtdl 
espouse his cause. And he who endeavours to obtain 
absolute power over another may be construed to have a 
design on his life, or at least to take away his property. 
Where laws prevail, they must determine the punish- 
ment of those who injure others; but if the law is 
silenced, it is hard to think but that the appeal to 
Heaven returns, and the aggressor may bo treated as 
one in a state of war/ 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any superior power 
except the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from 
the dominion of any authority oxcept that which a legis- 
lature, established by consent of the commonwealth, shall 
confirm. No man, according to Locke, can by his own 
consent enslave himself, or give power to another to take 
away his life. For slavery, in a strict sense, is but a 
continuance of the state of war between a conqueror and 
his captive.* 

90. The excellent chapter on property which follows 
would be sufficient, if all Locke’s other writings had 
perished, to leave him a high name in philosophy. No- 
thing can bo more luminous than his deduction of the 
natural right of proporty from labour, not merely in 
gathering the fruits of the earth, or catching wild ani- 
mals, but in the cultivation of land, for which occupancy 
is but tho preliminary, and gives as it wore an inchoate 
title. “ As much land as a man tills, plants, improves, 
cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is his 
property. He by his labour does, as it were, inclose it 
from tho common.” Whatever is beyond tho scanty 
limits of individual or family labour, has been appro- 
priated under the authority of civil society. But labour 
is the primary basis of natural right. Nor can it be 
thought unreasonable that labour should confer an ex- 
clusive right, when it is remembered how much of 
every thing’s value depends upon labour alone. “ What- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than water, 

' L. li. c. 2. I C. 3. 8 C. 4. 
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and cloth or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
wholly owing to labour and industry.” The superiority 
in good sense and satisfactory elucidation of his prin- 
ciple, which Locke has manifested in this important 
chapter over Grotius and Puffendorf, will strike those 
who consult those writers, or look at the brief sketch of 
their theories in the foregoing pages. It is no less con- 
trasted with the puerile rant of Rousseau against all 
territorial property. That property owes its origin to 
occupancy accompanied with labour, is now generally 
admitted ; the care of cattle being of course to be consi- 
dered'as one species of labour, and requiring at least a 
temporary ownersliip of the soil. h 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that the common 
arguments for the power of a father over his children 
would extend equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to the train of reasoning 
in the first book of this treatise against the regal autho- 
rity of fathers. What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they necessarily take of 
the infant child, and during his minority; the power 
then terminates, though reverence, support,, and even 
compliance are still duo. Children are also held in sub- 
ordination to their parents by the institutions of pro- 
perty, which commonly make them dependent both as 
to maintenance and succession. But Locke, which is 
worthy to be remarked, inclines to derive the origin of 
civil government from the patriarchal authority ; one not 
strictly coercive, yet voluntarily conceded by habit and 
family consent. “ Thus the natural fathers of families, 
by an insensible change, became the politic monarebs of 
them too ; and as they chanced to live long, and leave 
worthy and able heirs /or several successions or other- 
wise, so they laid the foundations of hereditary or 
elective kingdoms.” 1 

92. The necessity that man should not live alone, pro- 
duced the primary society of husband and wife, parent 
and children, to which that of master and servant was 
early added ; whether of freemen engaging their service 
for hire, or of slaves taken in just war, who are by the 
right of nature subject to the absolute dominion of the 
captor. Such a family may sometimes resemble a little 

» C. 5. ■ C. 6. 
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commonwealth by its numbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, because its chief has no imperial power of life 
and death except over his slaves, nature having given 
him none over his children, though all men have a right 
to punish breaches of the law of nature in others accord- 
ing to the offence. But this natural power they quit 
and resign into the hands of the community, when civil 
society is instituted ; and it is in this union of the several 
rights of its members that the legislative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be done by general 
consent at the first formation of government, or- by the 
adhesion which any individual may give to one already 
established. By either of thoso ways men pass from a 
state of nature to one of political society, the magistrate 
having now that power to redress injuries which had 
previously been each man’s right. Hence absolute mo- 
narchy, in Locke’s opinion, is no form of civil govern- 
ment ; for there being no common authority to appeal to, 
the sovereign is still in a state of nature with regard to 
his subjects. 11 

93. A community is formed by the ur^nimous consent 
of any body of men ; but when thus become one body, 
the determination of the majority must bind the rest, else 
it would not be one. Unanimity, after a community is 
once formed, can no longer bo required ; but tills consent 
of men to form a civil society is that which alone did or 
could give beginning to any lawful government in the 
world. It is idle to object that we have no records of 
such an event; for few commonwealths preserve the 
tradition of their own infancy; and whatever we do 
know of the origin of particular states gives indications 
of this mode of union. Yet he again inclines to deduce 
the usual origin of civil societies from imitation of patri- 
archal authority, which having been recognised by each 
family in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment 
of offences, was transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the father and representative head of the 
infant community. Ho even admits that this authority 
might tacitly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the 
first governments were monarchies, and those with no 
express limitations of power, till exposure of its abuse 
gave occasion to social laws, or to co-ordinate authority. 

l C T. 
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In all this he follows Hooker, from the first book 
of whose Ecclesiastioal Polity he quotes largely in his 
notes.” 

94. A difficulty commonly raised against the theory of 
compact is, that all men being bom under some govern- 
ment, they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or 
even to make choice whether they will obey or no. This 
objection Locke does not meet, like Hooker and the 
jurists, by supposing the agreement of a distant ancestor 
to oblige all his posterity. But explicitly acknowledging 
that nothing can bind froemen to obey any government 
save their own consent, he rests the evidence of a tacit 
consent on the enjoyment of land, or even on mere resi- 
dence within the dominions of the community; every 
man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, or 
change his residence, and either incorporate himself with 
another commonwealth, or, if ho can find an opportunity, 
set up for himself in some unoccupied part of the world. 
But nothing can make a man irrevocably a member of 
one society, except his own voluntary declaration ; such 
perhaps as the oath of allegiance, which Locke doeB not 
mention, ought to be reckoned." 

95. The majority having, in the first constitution of a 
state, the whole power, may retain it themselves, or dele- 
gate it to one or more persons." And the supreme power 
is, in other words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable 
in tho hands where the community have once placed it, 
without which no law can exist, and in which all obedi- 
ence terminates. Yet this legislative authority itself is 
not absolute or arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of 
its subjects. It is the joint power of individuals surren- 
dered to the state ; but no man has power over his own 
life or his neighbour’s property. The laws enacted by 
the legislature must be conformable to the will of God, 
or natural justice. Nor can it take any part of the sub- 
ject’s property without his own consent, or that of the 
majority. “ For if any one shall claim a power to lay 
and levy taxes on the people by his own authority, and 
without such consent of the people, he thereby invades 
the fundamental law of property, and subverts the end 
of government. For what property have I in that which 
another may by right take, when he pleases, to himself?” 

” C. 8. * C. 8. ° C. 10. 
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Lastly, the legislative power is inalienable ; being but 
delegated from the people, it oannot be transferred to 
others. 1 ’ This is the part of Locke’s treatise which has 
been open to most objection, and which in some measure 
seems to charge with usurpation all the established go- 
vernments of Europe. It has been a theory fertile of 
great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more. In 
some part of this chapter also, though by no means in the 
most practical corollaries, the languago of Hooker has led 
onward his more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power is alone supreme in 
the constitution, it is yet subject to the people them- 
selves, who may alter it whenever they find that it acts 
against the trust reposed in it ; all power given in trust 
for a particular end being evidently forfeited when that 
end is manifestly disregarded or obstructed. But while 
the government subsists the legislature is alone sove- 
reign, though it may be the usage to call a single execu- 
tive magistrate sovereign, if he has also a share in legis- 
lation. Where this is not the case, the appellation is 
plainly improper. Locke has in this chapter a remarkable 
passage, one perhaps of the first declarations in favour of 
a change in the electoral system of England. “ To what 
gross absurdities the following of custom, wben reason 
has left it, may lead, wo may bo satisfied wben we see 
the hare name of a town, of which there remains not so 
much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheop-cote or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be 
found, send as many representatives to the grand assem- 
bly of law-makers as a whole county, numerous in people, 
and powerful in riches. This strangeis stand amazed at, 
and every one must confess neods a remedy, though most 
think it hard to find one, because the constitution of the 
legislative being the original and supreme act of the 
society, antecedent to all positive laws in it, and de- 
pending wholly on the people, no inferior power can 
alter it.” But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and 
suggests that the executive magistrate might regulate 
the number of representatives, not according to old cus- 
tom but reason, which is not setting up a new legislature, 
but restoring an old one. “ Whatsoever shall be done 
manifestly for the good of the people and the establishing 

p c. u. 
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the government on its true foundation, is, and always 
will be, just prerogative 4 a maxim of too dangerous 
latitude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be “a power of acting 
according to discretion for the public good without the 
prescription of the law, and sometimes even against it.” 
This, however, is not by any moans a good definition in 
the eyes of a lawyer ; and the word, being merely tech- 
nical, ought not to have been employed in so partial if 
not so incorrect a sense. Nor is it very precise to say, 
that in England the prerogative was always largest in 
the hands of our wisest and best princes, not only 
because the fact is otherwise, but because he confounds 
the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. This 
chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the 
treatise.' 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at 
all, unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. 
Nor is any one bound by promises which unjust force 
extorts from him. If we are not strong enough to resist, 
we have no remedy save patience ; but our children may 
appeal to Heaven, and repeat their appeals till they re- 
cover their ancestral right, which was to he governed 
by such a legislation as themselves approve. He that 
appeals to Heaven must be sure that he has right on his 
side, and right too that is worth tho trouble and cost of 
his appeal, as he will answer at a tribunal that cannot 
he deceived. Even just conquest gives no further light 
than to reparation of injury ; and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by 
their parent’s offence, so that they have always a right to 
throw off the yoke. The title of prescription, which has 
commonly been admitted to silonoe the complaints, if 
not to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds no favour 
with Locke.’ But hence it seems to follow that no state 
composed, as most have been, out of the spoils of con- 
quest, can exercise a legitimate authority over the latest 
posterity of those it has incorporated. Wales, for in- 
stance, has an eternal right to shake off the yoke of 
England ; for what Locke says of consent to laws by re- 
presentatives, is of little weight when these must be 
outnumbered in the general legislature of both countries; 

4 C. 13. ‘CM. • C. 16. 
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and indeed the first question for the Cambro-Britons 
would be to determine whether they would form part of 
such a common legislation. 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, 
gives no more right to obedience than unjust war ; it is 
necessary that the people should both be at liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to allow and con- 
firm a powor which the constitution of their common- 
wealth does not recognise.' But tyranny may exist with- 
out usurpation, whenever the power reposed in any 
one’s hands for the people's benefit is abused to their 
impoverishment or slaveiy. Force may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force : in any other case, it is 
condemned before God and man. The king’s poison is 
in some countries sacred by law; but this, as Locke 
thinks, does not extend to the case ’where, by putting 
himself in a state of war with liis people, he dissolves 
the government." A prince dissolves the government by 
ruling against law, by hindering the regular assembly of 
the legislature, by changing the form of election, or by- 
rendering the peoplo subject to a foreign power, lie 
dissolves it also by neglecting or abandoning it, so that 
tho laws cannot be put into execution. The government 
is also dissolved by- breach of trust in cither the legisla- 
ture or the prince; by the former when it usurps an 
arbitrary power over the lives, liberties, and fortunes of 
the subject ; by the latter, when he endeavours to cor- 
rupt the representatives or to influence the choice of the 
electors. If it bo objected that no government will be 
able long to subsist, if the people may bet up a new legis- 
lature whenever they 7 take ofl’ence at the old one, he re- 
plies that mankind are too slow and averse to quit their 
old institutions for this danger to be apprehended. Much 
will be onduTed from rulers without mutiny or murmur. 
Nor is anything more likely to restrain governments 
than this doctrine of the right of resistance. It is as 
reasonable to tell men they 7 should not defend themselves 
against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, as to 
use the same argument for passive obedience to illegal 
dominion. And ho observes, after quoting some other 
writers, that Hooker alone might he enough to satisfy 
those who rely on him for their ecclesiastical polity.* 

‘ c. 17. « & is. * a 19. 
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100. Such is, in substance, the celebrated treatise of 
Ohscrvu- Locke on civil government, which, with the 
ulteTrott- favour of political circumstances, and the au- 
iIm. thority of his name, became the creed of a 
numerous party at homo; while silently spreading the 
fibres from its root over Europe and America, it pre- 

S ared the way for theories of political society, hardly 
older in their announcement, but expressed with more 
passionate ardour, from which the great revolutions of 
the last and present age have sprung. But as wo do not 
launch our bark upon a stormy sea, wo shall merely 
observe that neither the Kevolution of 1088, nor tho ad- 
ministration of William 111., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the legitimacy of government. 
There was certainly no appeal to the people in tho for- 
mer, nor would it have been convenient for the latter to 
have had tho maxim established, that an attempt to cor- 
rupt tho legislate e entails a forfeiture of the intrusted 
power. Whether tho opinion of Locke, that mankind 
are slow to political change, be conformable to an en- 
larged experience, must be judged by every one accord- 
ing to his reading and observation ; it is at least very 
different, from that which Hooker, to whom bo defers so 
greatly in most of bis doctrine, has uttered in the very 
first sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own 
part 1 must confess, that in these latter chapters of Locke 
on Government 1 see, what sometimes appears in his 
other writings, that the influence of temporary circum- 
stances on a mind a little too susceptible of passion and 
resentment, bad prevented that calm and patient exami- 
nation of all tlio bearings of this extensive subject which 
true philosophy requires. 

101. But whatever may he our judgment of this work, 
it is equally true that it opened a new era of political 
opinion in Europe. Tho earlier writings on the side of 
popular sovorciguty, whethor those of Buchauan and 
Languet, of tho .Jesuits, or of tho English republicans, 
had boon either too cdosoly dependent on temporary 
circumstances, or too much bound up with odious and 
unsuccessful factions, to sink very deep into the hearts 
of mankind. Their adversaries, with the countenance 
of every government on their side, kept possession of 
the field ; and no later jurist, nor theologian, nor philo- 
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sopher on the Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriving the origin of civil society 
from compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem of 
resistance to tyranny, or of the right to reform a consti- 
tution, except in the most cautious and indefinite lan- 
guage. We have seen this already in Grotius and 
Puffendorf. But the success of the English Revolution, 
the necessity which the powers allied against France 
found of maintaining the title of William, the peculiar 
interest of Holland and Hanover (states at that time 
very strong in the literary world) in our new scheme of 
government, gave a weight and authority to principles 
which, without some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propound. Locke too, 
long an exile in Holland, was intimate with Lo Clerc, 
who exerted a considerable influence over the Protestant 
part of Europe. Barbeyrac, somo time afterwards, trod 
nearly in the same steps, and without going all the 
lengths of Locke, did not fail to tako a very different 
tone from the two older writers upon whom ho has com- 
mented. 

102. It was very natural that the French Protestants, 
among whom traditions of a turn of thinking 
not the most favourable to kings may have 
been preserved, should, in the hour of severe 5£ rl i“ rsby 
persecution, mutiny in words and writings tty *' 
against the despotism that oppressed thorn. Such, it 
appeam, had been the languago of those exiles, as it is of 
all exiles, when an anonymous tract, entitled Avis aux 
Refugiez, was published with tho date of Amsterdam, in 
1690. This, under pretext of giving advice, in the 
event of their being permitted to return homo, that they 
should get rid of their spirit of satire, and of their 
republican theories, is a bitter and able attack on those 
who had taken refuge in Holland. Tt asserts the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, extolling also tho King of 
France and his government, and censuring the English 
Revolution. Public rumour ascribed this to Bayle; it 
has usually passed for his, and is even inserted in the 
collection of his miscellaneous wnrkB. Some, however, 
have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque ; 
one already, and the other soon after, proselytes to the 
church of ltomo. Basnago thought it written by the 
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latter, and published by Bayle, to whom ho ascribed the 
preface. This is apparently in a totally opposite strain, 
but not without strong suspicion of irony or ill faith. 
The stylo and manner of the wholo appear to suggest 
Bayle ; and though the supposition is very discreditable 
to his memory, the weight of presumption seems much 
to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the 
Political general seicnco which regards the well-being 
ci uiiumibta. 0 f communities, was not so strictly made by 
the earlier philosophers as in modern times. It does 
not follow that national wealth engaged none of their 
attention. Few, on the contrary, of those who have 
taken comprehensive views could have failed to regard 
it. In Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Buffendorf, we 
have already seen proofs of this. These may be said 
to have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor 
always with thorough knowledge, but with acuteness 
and in a philosophical tone. Others there were of a 
more limited range, whose habits of lifo and experience 
led them to particular departments of economical in- 
quiry, especially as to commerce, the precious metals, 
and tlie laws affecting thorn. Tho Italians led the way; 
Sorra lias been mentioned in the last period, and a few 
more might find a place in this. Do Witt’s Interest of 
Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
writings ; and it is said by Morhof, that tho Dutch were 
not fond of promulgating their commercial knowledge; 1 
little at least was contributed from that country, even 
at a later period, towards the theory of becoming rich. 
But England now took a large share in this new litera- 
ture. Free, inquisitive, thriving rapidly in commerce, 
so that her progress even in tho nineteenth century has 
hardly been in a greater ratio than boforo and after the 
middle of the seventeenth, if we may trust tho state- 
ments of contemporaries, she produced somo writers 
who, though few of them morit tho name of philoso- 
phers, yet may not hero ho overlooked, on account of 
their influence, thoir reputation, or their position as 
links in tho chain of scienco. 

104. Tho first of these was Thomas Mun, an intelli- 
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gent merchant in the earlier part of the century, 
whose posthumous treatise, England’s Treasure Mun on 
by Foreign Trade, was published in 1604, but 
seems to havo been written soon after the 
accession of Charles 1.* Mun is generally reckoned the 
founder of what has been called the mercantile system. 
His main position is that “ the ordinary means to in- 
crease our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, 
wherein wo must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than wo consume of theirs in value.” “ 
We must therefore sell as cheap as possible ; it was by 
underselling tlio Venetians of late years, that we had 
exported a great deal of cloth to Turkey. 1 * It is singular 
that Mun should not havo perceived the difficulty of 
selling very cheap the productions of a country’s labour, 
whose gold and silver were in great abundance. lie 
was, however, too good a merchant not to acknowledge 
the incfficaey and impolicy of restraining by law tlio 
exportation of coin, which is often a means of increasing 
our treasure in the long rim; advising instead a due 
regard to the balance of trade, or general surplus of 
exported goods, by which we shall infallibly obtain a 
stock of gold and silver. Those notions have long since 
been covered with ridicule; and it is plain that, in a 
merely economical view, they must always he delusive. 
Mun, however, looked to the accumulation of a portion 
of this imported treasure by the state; a resource in 
critical emergencies which wo have now learned to 
despise sinco others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, 
and changed the balance of power between many com- 
monwealths. Mun was followed, about li‘>70, child on 
by Sir Josiab Child, in a discourse on Trade, 're- 
written on tho same principles of the mercantile system, 
but more copious and varied. Tho chief aim of Child is 
to effoct a reduction of tho legal interest of money from 
six to four per cent., drawing an erroneous inference 
from tho increase of wealth which had followed similar 
enactments, 

105. Among the many difficulties with which the 

z Mr. M‘Culloch says (Introductory 1635 or 1640. 1 remarked some things 
Discourse to Smith's Wealth of Nations^ which serve to cony it up a little higher, 
it had most probably been written about a P. 11 (edit. 1664J. b P. is. 
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government of William III. had to contend, one of the 
Locke on most embarrassing was the scarcity of the pre- 
the Coin. c i OUH jmjtals and depreciated condition of the 
coin. This opened the whole field of controversy in 
that provinco of political economy ; and the bold spirit 
of inquiry, unshackled by prejudice in favour of ancient 
custom, which in all respects was characteristic of that 
age, began to work by reasonings on general theorems, 
instead of collecting insulated and inconclusive details. 
Locke stood forward on this, as on so many subjects, 
with his masculine senso and habitual closonoss of 
thinking. His “ Considerations of the Consequences of 
lowering Interest, and raising the Value of Money” 
were published in 1691. Two further treatises are in 
answer to the pamphlets of Lowndes. These economical 
writings of Locke are not in all points conformable to 
the modern principles of the seieuco. He seems to 
incline rather too much towards the mercantile theory, 
and to lay too much stress on the possession of the pre- 
cious metals. From his excellent sense, however, as 
well as from some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion 
of the exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by their 
inconsumable nature, as well as by the constancy of the 
demand for them, one of tho most important. “ Kiches 
do not consist,” he says, “ in having more gold and 
silver, but in having more in proportion than the rest of 
the world or than our neighbours, whereby wo are 
enabled to procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the 
conveniences of life.” 

106. Locke had tho sagacity to perceive the impossi- 
bility of regulating the interest of money by law. It 
was an empirical proposition at that time, as wo have 
just seen, of Sir Josiah Child, to render loans more easy 
to the borrower by reducing the legal rate to four per 
cent. The whole drift of his reasoning is against any 
limitation, though, from fear of appearing too paradox- 
ical, ho does not arrive at that inference. For the 
reasons ho givos in favour of a legal limit of interest, 
namely, that courts of law may have some rule where 
nothing is stipulated in the contract, and that a few 
money lenders in the metropolis may not have the 
monopoly of all loans in England, are, especially the 
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first, so trifling, that he could not have relied upon 
them ; and indeed he admits that, in other circum- 
stances, thero would be no danger from the second. But 
his prudence having restrained him from speaking out, 
a famous writer almost a century afterwards came for- 
ward to assert a paradox, which ho loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part 
of mankind. 

1 07. Laws fixing the value of silver Locko perceived 
to be nugatory, and is averse to prohibiting its exporta- 
tion. The valuo of money, ho maintains, does not de- 
pend on the late of interest, but on its plenty relatively 
to commodities. Hence the rate of interest, he thinks, 
but perhaps erroneously, does not govern the price of 
land ; arguing from the higher rate of land relatively to 
money, that is, the worse interest it gave, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, than in his own time. But one 
of Locke’s positions, if generally received, would alone 
have sufficed to lower the value of land. “ It is in 
vain,” he says, “ in a country whoso great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the public charges of the government on 
anything else; there at last it will terminate.” The 
legislature soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in tho annual land-tax ; an impost of tremendous 
severity at that time, the gross unfairness, however, of 
which has been compensated in later times by the taxes 
on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time, 
Locke was naturally obliged to consider the usual 
resource of raising the denomination of the coin. This, 
he truly says, would he to rob all creditors of such a 
proportion of their debts. It is probable that his in- 
fluence, which was very considerable, may have put a 
stop to the scliome. He contends in his Further Consi- 
derations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, tliat clipped 
money should go only by weight. This seems to have 
been agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought the 
loss should be defrayed by a tax, Locke that it should 
fall on the holders. Honourably for the government, 
the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid anything 
like a foundation for statistics or political arith- statistical 
metic ; that which is to the political economist tracte - 
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what general history is to the philosopher. But their 
numerical reckonings of population, houses, value of 
lands or stock, and the like, though very curious, and 
sometimes taken from public documents, were not always 
more than conjectural, nor arc they so full and minute as 
the spirit of calculation demands. England here again 
took the lead in Graunt’s Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality, 1661, in Betty’s Political Arithmetic (post- 
humous in 1601), and other treatises of the same ingeni- 
ous and philosophical person, and, wo may 'add, in the 
Observations of Gregory King on tho ^Natural and Poli- 
tical State of England ; for though these were not pub- 
lished till near the end of the eighteenth century, the 
manuscripts had fallen into the hands of l)r. Charles 
Davenant, who has made extracts from them in his own 
valuable contributions to political arithmetic. King 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which has sometimes 
brought his conjectures nearer to the mark, than from 
the imperfection of his data it was reasonable to expect. 
Yet he supposes that the ]>opulation of England, which 
ho estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions and a 
half, would not reach tho double of that number bofore 
a.d. 2300. Sir William Petty, with a mind capable of 
just and novel theories, was struck by the necessary 
consequences of an uniformly progressive population. 
Though the rate of movement soemed to him, as in 
truth it then was, much slower than we have latterly 
found it, he clearly saw that its continuance would in 
an ascortainable length of time overload the world. 
“ And then, according to the prediction of tho Scrip- 
tures, there must bo wars and great slaughter.” He 
conceived that, in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled in two hun- 
dred yoaTs ; but tho whole conditions of the problem 
were far less understood than at present. Davenant’s 
Essay on Ways and Moans, 1693, gained him a high 
reputation, which he endeavoured to augment by many 
subsequent works, some falling within the seventeenth 
century. He was a man of more enlarged reading than 
his predecessors, with the exception of Petty, and of 
close attention to the statistical documents which were 
now more copiously published than before; but he 
seldom launches into any extensive theory, confining 
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himself rather to the accumulation of facts and to the 
immediate inferences, generally for temporary purposes, 
which they supplied. 


Sect. III. — Os Jurisprudence. 

110. In 1GG7, a short book was published at Frankfort, 
by a young man of twenty- two years, entitled works of 
Mcthodi Novae discendue docendseque Jurispnt- on 

dcntia;. The science which of all others had imuul aw ‘ 
been deemed to require the most protracted labour, the 
ripest judgment, the most experienced discrimination, 
was, as it were, invaded by a boy, but by one who had 
the genius of an Alexander, and for whom the glories of 
an Alexander were reserved. This is the first produc- 
tion of Leibnitz ; and it is probably in many points of 
view the most remarkable work that has prematurely 
united erudition and solidity. We admire in it the vast 
range of learning (for though he could not have read all 
the books he names, there is evidence of his acquaint- 
ance with a great number, and at least with a well- 
filled chart of literature), the originality of some ideas, 
the commanding and comprehensive views he embraces, 
the philosophical spirit, the compressed style in which 
it is written, the entire absence of juvenility, of ostenta- 
tious paradox,' of imagination, ardour, and enthusiasm, 
which, though Leibnitz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject. 
Faults have been censured in this early performance, 
and the author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied 
with it. d 


c I use the epithet ostentatious, be- 
cause some of his original theories are a 
little paradoxical; thus he has a singular 
notion that the right of bequeathing pro- 
perty by testament is derived from the 
immortality of the soul ; the living heirs 
being, as it were, the attorneys of those 
we suppose to be dead- Quia mortal 
revera adhuc vivunt, Ideo manent domini 
rerum, quog vero hseredcs reliquerunt, 
eonclplcndi sunt ut procurators in rem 


suam. In our own diBCUBsions on the 
law of entail, 1 am not aware that this 
argument has ever been explicitly urged, 
though the advocates of perpetual control 
seem to have none better. 

d This tract, and all the other works 
of Leibnitz on Jurisprudence, will be 
found in the fourth volume of his works 
by Dutens. An analysis by Bon, pro- 
fessor of law at Turin, is prefixed to the 
Mcthodi Nov 83, and he has pointed out 
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111 . Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Roman 
jurisprudence; he held the great lawyers of antiquity 
second only to the best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning; not even acknowledging, to 
any considerable degree, the contradictions (antinomies 
juris) which had perplexed tlieir disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had been written. 
But the arrangement of Justinian he entirely disap- 
proved; and in another work, Corporis Juris reconcin- 
nandi Ratio, published in 1 6G8, he pointed out the ne- 
cessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to bo not quito like what he 
had previously sketched, and which was rather a philo- 
sophical than a very convenient method ;* in this new 
arrangement ho proposes to retain the texts of tho 
Corpus Juris Oivilis, but in a form ratlior like that of 
tho i’andects than of the Institutes; to the latter of 
which, followed as it has been among us by Ilale and 
Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in tho world who 
could have loft so noble a science as philosophical 
jurisprudence for pursuits of a still more exalted nature, 
and for which he was still more fitted ; and that man 
was Leibnitz himself. He passed onward to reap the 
golden harvests of other fields. Yet the study of law 
has owed much to him ; he did much to unite it with 
moral philosophy on the one hand, and with history on 
the other ; a great master of both, ho exacted perhaps a 
more comprehensive court- o of legal studies than the 
capacity of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In England 
also, its conducivcness to professional excellence might 
be hard to prove. It is however certain that, in Ger- 
many at least, philology, history, and philosophy have 
more or less since the time of Leibnitz marched together 
under the robe of law. “ He did but pass over that 

& few errors. Leibnitz Bays In a letter e In Ills Metliodi Novae ho divide* 
about 1876, that his book was effueus law, in the didactic part, according to 
potlus quam scrlptus, in itinere, sine the several sources of rights; namely, 
llbris, &c., and that it contained some 1. Nature, which gives ns right over res 
things he no longer would have said, nulllus, things where there is no priot 
though there were others of which he did property. 2. Succession. 3. Possession, 
not repent. Lei minion Hist, du Droit, 4. Contract, 6, Injury, which gives right 
p. 150. to reparation. 
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kingdom,” says Lerminier, “ and lie has reformed and 
enlarged it .” ' 

113. James Godefroy was thirty years engaged on 
an edition of the Theodosian Code, published . 
several years after his doath, in 1665. It is jurists— 
by far the best edition of that body of laws, 

and retains a standard value in the historical 
department of jurisprudence. Domat, a French lawyer, 
and one of the Port-ltoyal connexion, in his Loix Civiles 
dans lour Ordre Naturel, tho first of five volumes of 
which appeared in 1089, carried into effect the projoct 
of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justinian, which, 
especially the Pandects, are well known to be confusedly 
distributed, in a more regular method, prefixing a book 
of his own on the nature and spirit of law in general. 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Viner and earlier writers of 
our own text-books, but perhaps with more compression 
and choice ; two editions of an English translation wen 1 
published. Domat’s Public Law, which might, perhaps, 
in our language, have been called constitutional, since 
we generally confine the epithet public to the law of 
nations, forms a second pari of the same work, and 
contains a moro extensive systom, wherein theological 
morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the fundamental 
laws of the French monarchy arc reduced into method. 
Domat is much extolled by his countrymen ; but in phi- 
losophical jurisprudence, lie seems to display little force 
or originality. Gravina, who obtained a high name in 
this literature at the beginning of the next century, was 
known merely as a professor at the close of this; but 
a Dutch jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve Noodt on 
mention for his treatise on Usury, in 1698, Usuiy. 
wherein ho both endeavours to prove- its natural and 
religious lawfulness, and traces its history through the 
Homan law. Several other works of Noodt on subjects 
of historical jurisprudence seem to fall within this cen- 
tury, though I do not find their exact datoB of publi- 
cation. 

1 14. Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who 


( Blogr. Unlv. ; Lerminier, Hist, du Droit, p, 142. 
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studied the theory of international right. It was, per- 
Law of haps, the design of Pnffendorf, as we may con- 
Natimis.— jecture by the title of his great work on the 
Puflo'uiorf. j^ aw 0 £ ]s| a t uro ftI1 d Nations, to range over the 
latter field with as assiduous diligence as the former. 
But from tho length of his prolix labour on natural law 
and the rights of sovereigns, he has not more than one 
twentieth of the whole volume to spare for international 
questions ; and this is in great measure copied or abridged 
from Grotius. In some instances ho disagrees with his 
master. I'ulfendorf singularly denios that compacts made 
during war aro binding by tho law of nature, but for 
weak and unintelligible reasons.* Treaties of peace 
extorted by unjust force, he denies with more reason to 
be binding; though Grotius had held the contrary . 11 
The inferior writers on the law of nations, or those 
who, like Wioquefort, in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional usages, it is noedless to 
mention. 
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CHAPTER V. 

HISTORY OF FOHTRY, FROM 1060 TO 1700. 


Slot. 1 . — On Italian Poetry. 


Filiidja — Guidi — Mcnzini — Arcadian {society. 


1. The imitators of Marini, full of extravagant meta- 
phors, and tho false thoughts usually called 
concetti, weie in their vigour at tho commence- toSout" 
merit of this period. But their names are now 
obscure, and have been overwhelmed by the 1 
change of public taste, which has condemned and pro- 
scribed what it once most applauded. This change 
came on long before tho close of the century, though 
not so decidedly but that some traces of the lormer 
manner are discoverable in the majority of popular 
writers. The general characteristics, however, of Italian 
poetry were now a more masculine tone ; a wider reach 
of topics, and a selection of the most noble ; an abandon- 
ment, except in the lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, 
and especially of such as wore languishing and queru- 
lous; an anticipation, in short, as far as the circum- 
stances of the ago would permit, of that severe and 
elevated stylo which has been most atfected for the last 
fifty years. It would bo futile to soek an explanation 
of tins manlier spirit in any social or political causes ; 
never had Italy in those respects been so lifeless : but 
tho world of poets is often not the world around them, 
and their stream of liviug waters may flow, like that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from the surrounding 
brine. Chiabrcra had led tho way by tho Pindaric 
majesty of his odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 
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2. Florence was the mother of one who did most to 

invigorate Italian poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja ; a 

1 C<ya ' man gifted with a serious, pure, and noble 
spirit, from which congenial thoughts spontaneously 
arose, and with an imagination rather vigorous than 
fertile. The siege of Vienna in 1083, and its glorious 
deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of six odes. 
The third of these, addressed to the King of Poland 
himself, is generally most esteemed, though I do not 
perceive that the first or second aro inferior. His ode 
to Rome, on Christina’s taking up her rosidenco there, 
is in many parts highly poetical ; but the flattery of 
representing this event as sufficient to restore the ctomal 
city from decay is too gross. It is not on the whole so 
successful as those on the sioge of Vienna. A bettor is 
that addressed to Florence, on leaving it for a rural soli- 
tude, in consequence of his poverty and the neglect he 
had experienced. It breathes an injured spirit, something 
like the Complaint of Cowley, with which posterity aro 
sure to sympathise. The sonnet of Filicaja, “Italia 
mia,” is known by every ono who cares for this poetry 
at all. This sonnet is conspicuous for its depth ot 
feeling, for the spirit of its commencement, and above 
all, for the noble lines with which it ends ; but there 
aro surely awkward and feeble expressions in the inter- 
mediate part. Armenti for regiments of dragoons could 
only be excused by frequent usage in poetry, which, I 
presume, is not the ease, though we find the same word 
in one of Filicaja’ s odes. A foreigner may venture upon 
this kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but 
with his pomp of sound and boldness of imagery he is 
animated by a deeper sense both of religion and pa- 
triotism. We perceivo more the language of the heart ; 
the man speaks in his genuine character, not with 
assumed and mercenary sensibility, like that of Findar 
and Chiabrera. His genius is greater than his skill; 
he abandons himself to an impetuosity which he cannot 
sustain, forgetful of the economy of strength and breath, 
as necossary for a poet as a race-horse. He has rarely 
or never any conceits or frivolous thoughts, but tho 
expression is somotimes rather feeble. There is a gene- 
ral want of sunshine in Filicaja’s poetry ; unprosperous 
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himself, he views nothing with a worldly eye ; his notes 
of triumph are without brilliancy, his predictions of 
success are without joy. llo seems also deficient in the 
charms of grace and felicity. But his poetry is always 
the effusion of a fine soul ; wo venerate and love Filicaja 
as a man, hut we also acknowledge that ho was a real 
poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to the 
highest point that any lyric poet of Italy has Q 
attained. His odes aie written at home from 

about the year 1 <>85 to tlio end of tho century. Com- 
pared with Chiabrora, or even Filicaja, he may l>e 
allowed tho superiority ; if he never rises to a higher 
pitch than the latter, if ho has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed so much depth and 
truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more constant, his 
imagination more creative, his power of language more 
extensive and more felicitous. “ lie falls sometimes,” says 
Corniani, “into extravagance, but never into affecta- 
tion His peculiar excellence is poetical expres- 

sion, always brilliant with a light of his own. The 
magic of his language used to excite a lively movement 
among tho hcareis when he recited his verses in the 
Arcadian society.” Corniani adds that he is sometimes 
exuberant in words and hyperliolical in images.' 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to me at 
least equal to any in the Italian languago. If it has 
been suggested by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, 
the resemblance docs not dcservo the name of imitation ; 
a nobleness of thought, imagery, and language prevails 
throughout. But this is the character of all his odes, 
lie chose bettor subjects than Chiabrera; for the ruins 
of Rome are more glorious than the living houso of 
Medici. He resembles him, indeed, rather than any 
other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one from tho other in a single stanza ; but Guidi 
is a bolder, a more imaginative, a more enthusiastic poet. 
Both adorn and amplify a little to oxeess ; and it may 
be imputed to Guidi that he has abused an advantage 
which his native languago afforded. Tho Italian is rich 
in words, where the sound so well answers to tho mean- 
ing, that it is hardly possible to hoar them without an 

* Vol. viii. p. 224. 
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associated sentiment ; their effect is closely analogous to 
musical expression. Sneli are the adjectives denoting 
mental elovation, as * up ‘ri/o, altieru, audace, gagliardo, indo- 
mito, masstosn. These recur in the poems of Guidi with 
every noun that will admit of them ; but sometimes the 
artifice is a little too transparent, and though the mean-* 
ing is not sacrificed to sound, wo feel that it is too much 
enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a groat 
poet should rely so much on a resource which the most 
mechanical slave of music can employ. 

6. The odes of ISenodotto Menzini are elegant and in 
Menzini. P ,,c *' ca \ language, but such as does not seem 

very original, nor do they strike us by much 
vigour or animation of thought. The allusions to myth- 
ology, which wo never find in Filicaja, and rarely in 
Guidi, are too frequent. Some of these odes are of 
considerable beauty, among which we may distinguish 
that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, “ l’n verde 
rannisoello in piaggia aprica.” Menzini was far from 
confining liimself to this species of poetry ; ho was 
better known in others. As an Anacreontic poet he 
stands, 1 believe, only below Ghiabma and l.edi. His 
satires have been preferred by some to those of Ariosto ; 
but neither Oomiani nor Salt! acquiesce in this praise. 
Their style is a mixture of obsolete phrases from Dante 
with the idioms of the Florentine populace ; and, though 
spirited in substance, they are rather full of common- 
place invective. Menzini strikes boldly at priests and 
governments, and, what was dangerous to Orpheus, at 
the whole sex of women. Ilis Art of Poetry, in five 
books, published in KiHI, deserves some praise. As Ids 
atrabilious humour prompted, he inveighs against the 
corruption of contemporary literature, especially on the 
stage, ridiculing also the Pindaric pomp that some 
affected, not perhaps Avithout allusion to his enemy 
Guidi. His own style is pointed, animated, sometimes 
poetical, where didactic verse will admit of such orna- 
ment, *but a little too diffuse and minute in criticism. 

7. Those three are the great restorers of Italian poetry 
Salvator a f ter the usurpation of false taste. And it is 

to be observed that they introduced a new 
*' manner, very different from that of the six- 
teenth century. Several other| deserve to be mentioned, 
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though we can only do so briefly. The Satires of Sal- 
vator Rosa, full of force and vehemence, more vigorous 
than elegant, are such as his ardent genius and rather 
savage temper would lead us to expect. A far superior 
poet was a man not less eminent than Salvator, the 

E hilosophical and every way accomplished Redi. Few 
ave done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in the walks of taste. The sonnets of 


Eedi aro esteemed ; but liis famous dithyrambic, Bacco 
in Toscana,* is admitted to be the first poem of that kind 
in modem language, and is as worthy of Monte 1’ulciano 
wine as the wine is worth y of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemeno bore an honourable part in the 
restoration of poetry, though neither of them 
is reckoned altogether to have purified himself trpi ’* w ' 


from the infection of the preceding age. The sonnet 
of l’astorini on the imagined resistance of Genoa to the 


oppression of Louis XIV. in 1684, though not borne 
out by historical truth, is one of those breathings of 
Italian nationality which we always admire, and which 
had now become more common than for a century be- 
fore. It must be confessed, in general, that when the 
protestations of a people against tyranny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that the tyranny has 
been relaxed. 


9. Rome was to poetry in this age what Florence had 
once been, though Rome had hitherto done less chrutina’i, 
for the Italian muses than any other great city, wjtroimirp 
Nor was this so much duo to her bishops and “ e ers ' 
cardinals, as to a stranger and a woman. Christina 
finally took up her abode there in 1 688. Her palace 
became the resort of all the learning and genius she 
could assemble round her ; a literary academy was esta- 
blished, and her revenue was liberally dispensed in pen- 
sions. If Filicaja and Guidi, both sharers of her bounty, 
have exaggerated her praises, much may be pardoned to 
gratitude, and much also to the natural admiration which 
those who look up to power must feel for those who have 
renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and her own aca- 
demy could last no longer ; but a phoenix sprang at once 
from its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the credit 
of having planned the Society of Arcadians, godetyof 
which began in 1690, and has eclipsed in cole- Arcadians. 
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brity most of the earlier academies of Italy. Fourteen, 
says Corniani, were tho original founders of this society ; 
among whom were Crescimbeni, and Gravina, and Zappi. 
In course of lime the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in the chief cities of Italy. They 
determined to assume every one a pastoral name and % 
Greek birthplace, to hold their meetings in some verdant 
meadow, and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
far as possible, imageN from pastoral life ; images always 
agreeable, because they recall the times of primitive 
innocence. This poetical tribo adopted as their device 
the pipe of soven reeds bound with laurel, and their pre- 
sident or director was denominated general shepherd or 
kooper (custode genera le). k The fantastical part of the 
Arcadian society was common to them with all similar 
institutions ; and mankind has generally required some 
coromonial follies to keep alive the wholesome spirit of 
association. Their solid aim was to purify the national 
taste. Much had been already done, and in great measui e 
by their own members, Menzhii and Guidi ; but tlieir 
influence, which was of courso more felt in tlio next 
century, has always boon reckoned both important and 
auspicious to Italian literature. 


Sect. II. — On French Poetry. 


La Fontaine— Bolleau — Minor French Poeta. 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely 
La Font»ine d-® 8 ^ tute of any name which requires comme- 
' moration. In France it was very different ; if 
some earlier periods had been not less rich in tho num- 
ber of versifiers, none had produced poets who have 
descended with so much renown to posterity. The most 
popular of these was La Fontaine. Few writers have 
left such a number of verses which, in the phrase of his 
country, have made their fortune, and been like ready 
money, always at hand for prompt quotation. His lines 
have at once a proverbial truth and a humour of ex- 

k Oomlani, viil. 301 ; Tlraboschi, xi. 43; Crescimbeni, Sturia d’ Arcadia (re- 
printed by Mathias). t 
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pression which render them constantly applicable. This 
is chiefly true of his Fables ; for his Tales, though no 
one will deny that they are lively enough, are not 
reckoned so well written, nor do they supply so much 
for general use. 

11. The models of La Fontaine’s style were partly the 
ancient fabulists whom he copied, for he pre- ch ttrHC t cr 
tends to no originality ; partly the old French jf 
poets, especially Marot. From the one he took * e8 ‘ 
the real gold of his fables thomselves ; from the other he 
caught a peculiar archness and vivacity, which some of 
thorn had possessed, perhaps, in no loss degree, but which 
becomes more captivating from his intermixture of a 
solid and serious wisdom. For notwithstanding the com- 
mon anecdotes (sometimes, as we may suspect, rather 
exaggerated) of La Fontaine’s simplicity, he was evi- 
dently a man who had thought and observed much about 
human nature, and knew a little more of the world than 
he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his fables 
are admirable ; the grace of the poetry, the happy in- 
spiration that seems to have dictated the turns of expres- 
sion, place him in the first rank among fabulists. Yet 
the praise of La Fontaine should not bo indiscriminate. 
It is said that he gavo the preference to Pheedms and 
^Esop above himself ; and some havo thought that in this 
he could not have been sincere. It was at least a proof 
of his modesty. But though we cannot think of putting 
Phsedrus on a level with La Fontaino, were it only for 
this reason, that in a work designed for the general 
reader (and surely fables are of this description), the 
qualities that please the many are to be valued above 
those that please the few, yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Homan. Phaedrus, 
a writor scarcely prized enough, because he is an early 
school-book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which 
very few havo rivalled. No word is out of its place, 
none is redundant, or could be changed for a better; his 
perspicuity and ease make everything appear unpreme- 
ditated, yet everything is wrought by consummate art. 
In many fables of La Fontaine this is not the case ; he 
beats round the subject, and misses often before he hits. 
Much, whatever La Harpe may assert to the contrary, 
could be retrenched ; in much the exigencies of rhyme 

Q 2 
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and metre are too manifest." 1 He has, on the other hand, 
far more humour than Pheedrus ; and, whether it be 
•praise or not, thinks loss of his fable and more of its 
moral. One pleases by enlivening ; the other pleases 
but does not enliven ; one has more felicity, the other 
more skill ; but in such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileau appeared in 
Soileau. 1 666 ; and these, though much inferior to his 
His cpibties. latgj. productions, are characterised by La llarpe 
as the earliest poetry in the French language where the 
mechanism of its verse was fully understood, where the 
stylo was always pure and elegant, where the ear was 
uniformly gratified. The Art of Poetry was published 
in 1673, tho Lutrin in 1674; the Epistles followed at 
various periods. Their elaborate though equable strain, 
in a kind of poetry' which, never requiring high flights 
of fancy, escapes the censure of mediocrity and mono- 
tony which might sometimes fall upon it, generally' 
excites more admiration in thoso who have been accus- 
tomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when othens have learned 
to emulate and preserve the same uniformity. The fame 
of Pope was transcendant for this reason ; and Boileau 
is tho analogue of Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry lias been the model of tho 
Hit Art of Essay on Criticism ; few poems more resemble 
1‘oi-tiy. each other. I will not weigh in opposite scales 
two compositions, of which one claims an advantage from 
its having been the original, tho other from the youth of 
its author. Both are uncommon efforts of critical good 
senso ; and both aro distinguished by their short and 
pointed languago, which remains in the memory. Boileau 
has very well incorporated the thoughts of Horace with 


m Let ua take, for example, the first 
lines of L’ Homme et la Couleuvre. 

Un honune vlt uno couleuvre. 

Ah mdt'hunte, dit-il, je m’en vais faireun 
oeuvre 

Agrdable h tout I'umvera l 
A ces mots l’animat pervers 
(C’est le serpent quo Je veux dire, 

Et non t'homme, on pourroit aisement 
t'y ti omper) 

A ces mots le serpent se lalssant attraper 
Ebt pris, mis m un sac; et» re qni fut le 
pire, 

On rdsolut samort,/tf£ U coupable ou non. 


None of these lines appear to me very 
happy ; but there can be no doubt about 
that in italics, which spoils the effect of 
tho preceding, and is feebly redundant* 
The last words are almost equally bad ; 
no question could arise about the ser- 
pent's guilt, which had been assumed 
before. But these petty blemishes are 
abundantly redeemed by the rest of tlio 
fable, which is beautiful in choice of 
thoughts and language, and may be 
classed with the best iu the collection, 

M 
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his own, and given them a skilful adaptation to liis own 
times. He was a bolder critic of his contemporaries than 
Pope, He took up arms against those who shared the 
public favour, and were placed by half Paris among great 
dramatists and poets, I’radon, Desmarests, Brebceuf. This 
was not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. His scorn 
was always bitter, and probably sometimes unjust ; yet 
posterity has ratified almost all his judgments. False 
taste, it should be remembered, had long infected the 
poetry of Europe ; some steps had been lately taken to 
repress it ; but extravaganco, affectation, and excess of 
refinement are weeds that can only be eradicated by a 
thorough cleansing of tho soil, by a process of burning 
and paring, which leaves not a seed of them in tho public 
mind. And when we consider the gross blemishes of this 
description that deform the carlior poetry of France, as 
of other nations, we cannot blame the severity of Boileau, 
though he may occasionally have condemned in the mass 
what contained some intermixture of real excellence. 
We have become of lato yearn in England so enamoured 
of tho beauties of our old writers (and certainly they arc 
of a superior kind) that we are sometimes more than a 
little blind to their faults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry, 
Boileau has challenged an obvious comparison r „ m]lirjb0JI 
with Horace. Yet they are very unlike ; one 

easy, oolloquial, abandoning himself to every urULe ' 
change that arises in hiN mind, the other uniform as a 
regiment under arms, always equal, always laboured, 
incapable of a bold neglect. Poetry seems to have been 
the delight of one, tho task of the other. The pain that 
Boileau must have felt in writing communicates itself in 
some measure to the reader ; we are fearful of losing 
some point, of passing over some epithet without suffi- 
ciently perceiving its selection ; it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to bo viewed long and attentively, till 
our admiration of detached proofs of skill becomes weari- 
some by repetition. 

1 5. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of 
Boileau. Its subject is ill chosen ; neither in- TlieLutrin 
terest nor variety could be given to it. Tassoni 

and Pope have the advantage in this respeot; if their 
leading theme is trifling, we lose sight of it in the gay 
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liveliness of description and episode. In Boiloau, after 
we have once been told that the canons of a church spend 
their lives in sleep and eating, we have no more to learn, 
and grow tired of keeping company with a race so stupid 
and sensual. But the poignant wit and satire, the ele- 
gance and correctness of numberless couplets, as well as 
the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, redeem 
this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock-heroic 
line. 

16. The groat deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. 

' Far below Pope or even Dryden in this essen- 
cb"i P !cter tial quality, which the moral epistlo or satire 
<>f h,s not only admits but requires, he rarely quits 

r ° e ry ' two paths, those of reason and of raillery. His 

tone on moral subjects is firm and severe, but not very 
noble ; a trait of pathos, a single touch of pity or tender- 
ness, will rarely be found. This of itself serves to give 
a dryness to his poetry ; and it may be doubtful, though 
most havo read Boileau, whether many have read him 
twice. 


17. The pompous tone of Ronsaid and Du Bartas had 
become ridiculous in tho reign of Louis XIV. 
poetiy Even that of Malhorbo was too elevated for the 
than before Public taste ; none at least imitated that writer, 
° ' though the critics had set the example of admir- 
ing him. Boileau, who had done much to turn away the 
wot Id from imagination to plain sense, once attempted 
to emulate the grandiloquent strains of Pindar in an ode 


on the taking of K ainur, but with no such success as 
could encourage himself or others to repeat the experi- 


ment. Yet there was no want of gravity or elevation 
in the prose writers of France, nor in the tragedies of 
Bacine. But the French language is not very well 
adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it suits 
admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And 
their poets, in this ago, wore almost entirely men living 
at Paris, eithor in the court, or at loast in a refined 
society, the most adverse of all to the pootical character. 
Tho influence of wit and politeness is generally directed 


towards rendering enthusiasm or wurmth of fancy ridi- 
ciduus ; and without these no great energy of genius can 
he displayed. But in their proper department beveral 
poets of considerable merit appeared. 
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18. Benserade was called peculiarly the poet of the 

court ; for twenty years it was his business to ^ ^ 
compose verses for the ballets represented before D “ r 

the king. His skill and tact were shown in delicate con- 
trivances to make those who supported the characters of 
gods and goddesses, in these fictions, being the nobles 
and ladies of the court, betray their real inclinations, 
and sometimes their gallantries. He even presumed to 
shadow in this manner the passion of Louis for Made- 
moiselle La Valiere, before it was publicly acknowledged. 
Benserade must have had no small ingenuity and adroit- 
ness ; but his verses did not survive those who called 
them forth. In a different school, not essentially, per- 
haps, much more vicious than the court, but more care- 
less of appearances, and rather proud of an immorality 
which it had no interest to conceal, that of Ninon 
l’Enelos, several of higher reputation grew up ; Chapello 
(whose real name was L’Huillier), La Fare, Bacliau- 
mont, Lainezer, and (Jliaulieu. The first, perhaps, and 
certainly the last of these, are worthy to be ChaulIeil 
remembered. La Harpe has said that Chaulieu C 
alone retains a claim to be read in a stylo where Voltaiie 
has so much left all others behind, that no comparison 
with him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an ori- 
ginal genius : his poetiy has a marked character, being 
a happy mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy 
with a lively imagination. His verses flow from his 
soul ; and though often negligent through indolence, are 
never in bad taste or affected. Harmony of versification, 
grace and gaiety, with a voluptuous and E]>icurean, but 
mild and benevolent, turn of thought, belong to Chau- 
lieu ; and these are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readera." 

19. It is rather singular that a style so uncongenial to 
the spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears I'nsiona 
was quite as much cultivated as before. But it P° cu r- 

is still true that the spirit of the age gained the victory, 
and drove the shepherds from their shady bowers, though 
without substituting anything more rational in the fairy 
tales which superseded the pastoral romance. At the 
middle of the century, and partially till near its close. 


" La Harpe ; Bouterwek, vi, 127 ; Biugr. Univ 
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ilie style of D’UrfS and Scudery retained its popularity. 

Three poets of the age of Louis were known in 
gra pastoral : Segrais, Madame Deshoulieres, and 
Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the genuine school 
of modem pastoral ; he is elegant, romantic, full of com- 
plaining love ; the Spanish and French romances had 
been his model in invention, as Virgil was in style. La 
Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and sentiment ; but 
lie cannot emulate the vivid colouring of Virgil, and the 
language of his shepherds, though simple, wants elegance 
mid harmony. The tone of his pastorals seems rather 
Desiiou- insipid, though La Harpe has quoted some 
Hires. pleasing lines. Madame Deshoulieres, with a 
purer style than Segrais, according to the same critic, 
lias less genius. Others have thought her Idylls the best 
in the language.” But these seem to be merely trivial 
moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, and sheep, somo- 
times expressed in a manner both ingenious and natural, 
hut on the whole too feeble to give much pleasure. 
Bouterwek observes that her poetry is to be considered 
as that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would 
be somewhat childish in the mouth of man; whether 
this says more for the lady, or against her sex, I must 
leave to the reader. She has occasionally some very 
pleasing and even poetical passages." The third among 
Fontcneiio ^ Iese P 0 ®*® of the pipe is Fontenelle. But his 
pastorals, as Bouterwok says, are too artificial 
for the ancient school, and too cold for the romantic. La 
Harpe blames, besides this general fault, the negligence 
and prosaic phrases of his style. The best is that entitled 
Isinone. It is, in fact, a poem for the world ; yet as love 
and its artifices are found everywhere, we cannot censure 
any passage as absolutely unfit for pastoral, save a certain 
refinement which belonged to the author in everything, 
and Avhich interferes with our sense of rural simplicity. 
20. In the superior walks of poetry France had nothing 
B«ui epic of which she has been inclined to boast. Chape- 
poems. ] a i n a m an of some credit as a critic, produoed 
his long-lalxmred epic, La Pucelle, in 1656, which is 
only remembered by the insulting ridicule of Boilcau. A 
similar fate has fallen on the Clovis of Dosmarosts, pub* 
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lished in 1684, though the German historian of literature 
has extolled the richness of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing but a fantastic 
writer in Desmarests hod possessed as much fancy, the 
national poetry would have been of a higher character.' 1 
Breboeuf’s translation of the l’liarsalia is spirited, but 
very extravagant. 

21. The literature of Germany was now move corrupted 
by bad taste than ever. A second Silesian school, German 
but much interior to that of Opitz, was founded P° olr r- 
by Hotfmanswaldau and Lohenstcin. The first had great 
facility, and imitated Ovid and Marini with some success. 
The second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving 
at something elevated, so that the Lohenstcin swell be- 
came a byword with later critics, is superior to Hoff- 
manswaldau in richness of fane}’, in poetical invention, 
and in warmth of feeling for all that is noble and great. 
About the end of the century arose a new style, known 
by the unhappy name spiritless (geistlos), which, avoid- 
ing the tone of Lohenstein, became wholly tame and 
flat.' 


Sect. III. — On English I’oetey. 


WiiUc-i — Butler— Milton— Dryden— The Minor Poets. 

22. We might have placed Waller in the format division 
of the seventeenth century with no more imprt^f WalUT 
priety than we might, have reserved Cowley for 
the latter ; both belong by the date of their writings to 
the two periods. And, perhaps, tbe poetry of Waller 
bears rather the stamp of the first Charles’s age than of 
that which ensiled. His reputation was great, and some- 
what more durable than that of similar poets has gene- 
rally been ; he did not witness its decay in his own 
protracted life, nor was it much diminished at the begin- 
ning of tbe next century. Nor was this wholly unde- 
served. Waller has a more uniform elegance, a more 
sure facility and happiness of expression, and, above all, 

1 Routerweic, vi. 167. Elchbom, Gcschirbte der Cultnr, lv. 

r Id., ml. x. p. 288 ; Helnslus, lv. 287 ; 776. 
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a greater exemption from glaring fanltB, such as pedantry, 
extravagance, conceit, quaiutness, obscnrity, ungramma- 
tical and unmeaning constructions, than any of the Caro- 
line era with whom he would naturally be compared. Wo 
have only to open Carew or Lovelace to perceive the 
difference ; not that Waller is wholly without some of 
these faults, but that they are much less frequent. If 
others may have brighter passages of fancy or sentiment, 
which is not difficult, he husbands better his resources, 
and though left behind in the beginning of the race, 
comes sooner to the goal. His Panegyric on Cromwell 
was celebrated. “ Such a series of verses,” it is said by 
Johnson, “had rarely appeared before in the English 
language. Of these lines some are grand, some are grace- 
ful, and all are musical. There is nowand then a feeble 
verse, or a trifling thought; but its great fault is the 
choice of its hero.” It may not be the opinion of all 
that Cromwell’s actions were of that obscuro and pitiful 
character which the majesty of song rejects, and Johnson 
has before observed, that Waller’s choice of encomiastic 
topics in this poem is very judicious. Yet his deficiency 
in poetical vigour will surely be traced in this composi- 
tion ; if ho rarely sinks, he never rises very high ; and 
we find much good sense and selection, much skill in 
the mechanism of language and metre, without ardour 
and withoxxt imagination. In his amorous poetry he has 
little passion or sensibility ; but he is never free and 
petulant, never tedious, and never absurd. His praise 
consists much in negations ; but in a comparative estimate 
perhaps negations ought to count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras was incomparably more popular than 
Butier'i, Paradise Lost ; no poem in our language rose 
Hudibnu. at once to greater reputation. Nor can this be 
called ephemeral, liko that of most political poetry. For 
at least half a century after its publication it was gene- 
rally read, and perpetually quoted. The wit of Butler 
has still preserved many lines ; but Hudibras now attracts 
comparatively few readers. The eulogies of Johnson 
seem rather adapted to what he remembered to have 
been the fame of Butler than to the feelings of the sur- 
rounding generation ; and since his time new sources of 
amusement have sprung up, and writers of a more intel- 
ligible pleasantry have superseded* those of the seven- 
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teenth century. In the fiction of Hudibras there was 
never much to divert the reader, and there iB still less 
left at present. But what has been censured as a fault, 
the length of dialogue, which puts the fiction out of 
sight, is in fact the source of all the pleasure that the 
work affords. The sense of Butler is masculine, his wit 
inexhaustible, and it is supplied from every source of 
reading and observation. But these sources are often 
so unknown to the reader that the wit loses its effect 
through the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to 
the bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry. HiB 
versification is sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humor- 
ous ; yet he wants that ease and flow which we require 
in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has 
ever been chosen for heroic poetry ; it is also 
managed by Milton with remarkable skill. The f‘* 
Iliad wants completeness; it has an unity of 

its own, but it is the unity of a part where we 
miss the relation to a whole. The Odyssey is not im- 
perfect in this point of view ; but the subject is hardly 
extensive enough for a legitimate epic. The dTCneid is 
spread over too long a space, and perhaps the latter 
books, by the diversity of scene and subject, lose part 
of that intimate connexion with the farmer which an 
epic poem requires. The Pharsalia is open to the same 
criticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid is not deficient in 
unity or greatness of action ; but it is one that possesses 
no sort of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far superior, 
both in choice and management of his subject, to most 
of these. Vet the Fall of Man has a more general inte- 
rest than the Crusade. 

25. it must bo owned, nevertheless, that a religious 
epio labours under some disadvantages : in pro- 0pen to 
portion as it attracts those who hold the same some dim- 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by those LD tie8 ' 
who dissent from him with indifference or aversion. It 
is said that the discovery of Milton’s Arianism, in this 
rigid generation, has already impaired the sale of Para- 
dise Lost. It is also difficult to enlarge or adorn such 
a story by fiction, Milton has done much in this way ; 
yet he was partly restrained by the necessity of con- 
forming to Scripture. 
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26. The ordonnance or composition of the Paradise 
its arrange* Lost is admirable ; and here we percoive the 
meat. advantage which Milton’s groat familiarity with 
the Greek theatre, and his own original scheme of the 
poem, had given him. Every part succeeds in an order, 
noble, clear, and natural. It might have been wished 
indeed that the vision of the eleventh book had not been 
changed into the colder narrative of the twelfth. But 
what can be more inajestie than the first two hooks 
which open this great drama? It is true that they 
rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden that Satan 
is Milton’s hero ; since they develop a plan of action in 
that potentate, which is ultimately successful ; the 
triumph that he and his host must experience in the 
fall of man being hardly compensated by their temporary 
conversion into serpents ; a fiction rather too grotesque. 
But it is, perhaps, only pedantry to talk about the libro, 
as if a high personage were absolutely required in an 
epic poem to predominate over tho rest. The con- 
ception of Satan is doubtless the first effort of Milton’s 
genius. Dante could not have ventured to spare so 
much lustre for a ruined archangol, in an ago when 
nothing less than horns and a tail were the orthodox 
creed.* 


Coleridge has a fine passage which 
I cannot resist my desire to transcribe. 
" The character of Satan is pride and 
sensual indulgence, finding in itself the 
motive of action. It is the character so 
often seen in little on the political stage. 
It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, 
and cunning which have marked the 
mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod 
to Napoleon. The common fascination 
of man is that these great men, as they 
are called, must act from some great 
motive. Milton has carefully marked in 
hib Satan the intense selfishness, the al- 
cohol of egotism, which would rather 
reign in hell than serve In heaven. To 
place this lust of self in opposition to 
denial of self or duty, and to show what 
exertions it would make, and what paina 
endure, to accomplish its end. Is Milton's 
particular object hi the character of 
Satan. But around this character he has 
thrown a singularity of daring, a gran- 
deur of sufferance, and a ruined splen- 


dour, which constitute the very height 
of poetic sublimity.” Coleridge’s Re- 
mains, p. 176. 

In reading such a paragraph as this 
we are struck by the vast improvement 
of the highest criticism, the philosophy 
of ecstbctics, since the days of Addison. 
His papers in the Spectator on Paradise 
Lost were perhapH superior to any criti- 
cism that had been written in our lan- 
guage ; and we mu&t always acknowledge 
their good sense, their judiciousness, and 
the vast sendee they did to our literature, 
in settling the Paradise Lost on Its proper 
level. But how little they satisfy us, 
even in treating of the natura naturata, 
the poem itself ! and how little concep- 
tion they show of the natura naturans, 
the individual genius of the author! 
Even tn the periodical criticism of the 
present day, in the midst of much that 
is affected, much that is precipitate, 
much that Is written for mere display, 
we find occasional reflections of a pro- 
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27. Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations 
of Adam and Eve ; he does not dress them up, amcW 
after the fashion of orthodox theology, which of Adam 
had no spell to bind his free spirit, in the and Ew ‘ 
fancied robes of primitive righteousness. South, in one 
of his sermons, has drawn a picture of unfallen man, 
which is even poetical; but it might be asked by the 
reader, Why then did he fall ? The first pair of Milton 

r are innocent of course, but not less frail than tlieir pos- 
terity ; nor, except one circumstance, which seems rather 
physical intoxication than anything else, do we find any 
sign of depravity superinduced upon their transgr ession. 
It might even be made a question for profound theo- 
logians whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had 
said, and by self-conceit, did not sin before she tasted 
the fatal apple. The necessary paucity of actors in 
Paradise Lost is perhaps the apology of Sin and Death ; 
they will not bear exact criticism, yet we do not wish 
them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Homer has been 
founded on the acknowledged pro-eminenco of He nwe5 
each in his own language, and on the lax ap- 
plication of the word epic to their great poems. thlnTthe 
But there was not much in common either he- tro B cdl “ ns - 
tween their genius or its products ; and Milton has taken 
less in direct imitation from Homer than from several 
other poets. His favourites had rather been Sophocles 
and Euripides ; to them he owes the structure of his 
blank verse, his swell and dignity of style, his grave 
enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor 
spread out with the diffuseness of the other Italians and 
of Homer himself. IS’ ext to these Greek tragedians, 
Virgil seems to have been his model ; with the minor 
Latin poets, except Ovid, he does not, 1 think, show 


fuodlty and discrimination which wo 
should seek in vain through Dryden or 
Addison, or the two Wartons, or even 
Johnson, though much superior to the 
rest. Hurd has perhaps the merit of 
being the first who in this country aimed 
at philosophical criticism; he had great 
Ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a 
facility in applying it; but he did not 


feel very deeply, was somewhat of a 
coxcomb, and having always before his 
eyes a model neither good in Itself, nor 
mode for him to emulate, he assumes a 
dogmatic arroganre, which, os it always 
offends the reader, so for the most purt 
stands in the way of the author’s own 
search for truth. 
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any great familiarity; and though abundantly conver- 
sant -with Ariosto, Tasso, and Marini, we cannot say that 
they influenced his manner, which, unlike theirs, is 
severe and stately, never light, nor, in the sense we 
should apply the words to them, rapid and animated. 1 

29. To Dante, however, he bears a much greater like- 
Compareu ness. He has in common with that poet an 
wnii i)«ite. uniform seriousness, for the brighter colouring 
of both is but the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness 
for argumentative speech, and for the Eame strain of 
argument. This indeed proceeds in part from the'gene- 
ral similarity, the religious and even theological cast of 
their subjects ; I advert particularly to the last part of 
Dante’s poem. We may almost say, when we look to 
the resemblance of their prose writings, in the proud 
sense of being bom for some great achievement, which 
breathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does through 
Milton’s earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, 
and that each might have animated the other’s body, that 
each would, as it were, have been the other, if he had 
lived in the other’s age. As it is, I incline to prefer 
Milton, that is, the Paradise Lost, both because the sub- 
ject is more extensive, and because the resources of his 
genius are more multifarious. Dante sins more against 
good taste, but only perhaps because there was no good 
taste in his time; for Milton has also too much a dis- 
position to make tho grotesque accessory to the terrible. 
Gould Milton have written the lines on Ugolino ? Per- 
haps he could. Those on Francesca? Mot, I think, 
every line. Could Dante have planned such a poem as 
Paradise Lost ? Not certainly, being Dante in 1 300 ; 
but living when Milton did, perhaps he could. It is, 
however, useless to go on with questions that no one 
can fully answer. To compare tho two poets, read two 
or three cantos of tho Purgatory or Paradise, and then 
two or throe hundred lines of Paradise Lost. Then 
take Homer, or even Virgil, the difference will be strik- 
ing. Yet notwithstanding this analogy of their minds, 
I have not perceived that Milton imitates Dante very 


t The solemnity of Milton li striking wholly uncongenial to him. A few lines 
in those passages where some other poets In Paradise Lost are rather too plain 
would Indulge a little In volnptuousneas, and their gravity makes them worse, 
and the more so, because this is not * 
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often, probably from having committed less to memory 
while young (and Dante was not the favourito poet 
of Italy when Milton was there), than of Ariosto and 
Tasso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the subject that 
suited his natural temper and genius. \\ hat, it is curious 
to conjecture, would have been Milton’s success in his 
original design, a British story? Far less, surely, than 
in Paradise Lost ; ho wanted the rapidity of the common 
heroic poem, and would always have been sententious, 
perhaps arid and heavy. Yet even as religious poets, 
there aro several remarkable distinctions between Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed that, in the 
Paradise of Dante, he makes use of but three leading 
ideas, light, music, and motion, and that Milton has 
drawn heaven in less pure and spiritual colours." The 
philosophical imagination of the former, in this third 
part of his poem, almost defecated from all sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spiritualises all 
that it touches. The genius of Milton, though itself 
subjective, was less so than that of Dante ; and he has 
to recount, to describe, to bring deeds and passions be- 
fore the eye. And two peculiar causes may be assigned 
for this difference in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost ; the 
dramatic form which Milton had originally designed to 
adopt, and his own theological bias towards anthropo- 
jnorphism, which his posthumous treatise on religion has 
brought to light. This was no doubt in some measure 
inevitable in such a subject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
yet much that is ascribed to God, sometimes with the 
sanction of Scripture, sometimes without it, is not wholly 
pleasing ; such as “ the oath that shook Heaven’s whole 
circumference," and several other images of the same 
kind, which bring down the Deity in a manner not con- 
sonant to philosophical religion, however it may be 
borne out by the sensual analogies or mythic symbolism 
of Oriental writing/ 

u Quarterly Review, June, 1825. Tills of Addison or of many others, who have 
article contains some good and some thought her exquisitely drawn, 
questionable remarks on Milton; among * Johnson thinks that Milton should 
the latter I reckon the proposition that have secured the consistency of this poem 
his contempt for women is shown in the by keeping immateriality out of sight* 
delineation of Eve ; an opinion not that and enticing his reader to drop it from 
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31. Wo rarely meet with feeble lines in Paradise 
Elevation Lost/ though with many that are hard, and in 
of ilia a common use of the word, might be called 
8tyl0 ‘ prosaic. Vet few are truly prosaic ; few 

wherein the tone is not some way distinguished from 
prose. The very artificial style of Milton, sparing in 
En gli sh idiom, and bis study of a rhythm, not always 
the most grateful to our ears, but preserving his blank 
verso from a trivial flow, is tho cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a prosaic cadence than 
tho slovenly rhymes of such contemporary poets as L'ham- 
berlayne. Ilis versification is entirely his own, framed 
on a Latin and chiefly a Virgilian model, the pause less 
frequently resting on the close of tho line than in Homer, 
and much less than in our own dramatic poets. But it 
is also possible that the Italian and Spanish blank verse 
may have had some effect upon his ear. 

32. In the numerous imitations, and still more nu- 
His blind- lnerous traces of oldor poetry which we per- 

eeive i n Paradise Lost, it is always to be kept 
in mind that he had only his recollection to rely upon. 
His blindness seems to have been complete before 1 054 ; 
and I scarcely think that he bad begun his poem, before 
tho anxiety and trouble into which the public strife of 
tho Commonwealth and tho Restoration had thrown him 
gave leisure for immortal occupations. Then the re- 
membrance of early reading came over his dark and 
lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds, 
Then it was that the muse was truly his ; not only as 
she poured her creative inspiration into his mind, but 
as the daughter of Memory, coming with fragments of 


his thoughts. But hero the subject for- 
bad him to preserve consistency, if indeed 
there be inconsistency in supposing a 
rapid assumption of lorm by spiritual 
beings. For though the instance that 
Johnson alleges of inconsistency in Ba- 
ton's animating a toad was not necessary, 
yet his animation of the serpont was 
absolutely indispensable. And the same 
has been done by other poets, who do 
not scruple to suppose their gods, their 
iairlos or devils, or their allegorical per- 
sonages, inspiring thoughts, and even 
uniting themselves with the soul, as well 
as assuming all kinds of form, though 


their natural appearance is almost always 
anthropomorphic. And, after all, Sutan 
does not animate a real toad, but takes 
the shape of one. "Squat like a toad 
close by the ear of Eve." But he doeB 
enter a real serpent, so that the instance 
of Johnson is ill chosen. If he had men- 
tioned the serpent, every one would have 
seen that the identity of the animal ser- 
pent with Satan is part of the original 
account 

y One of the few exceptions Is in the 
sublime description of Death, where 
a wretched hemistich, "Fierce as ten 
furies,'’ bt^pds os on unsightly blemish. 
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ancient melodies, the voice of Enripides, and Homer, and 
Tasso; sounds that he had loved in youth, and trea- 
sured up for the solace of his age. They who, though 
not enduring the calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when afar from books, in solitude or in travelling, 
or in the intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetical 
recollections, to murmur over the beautiful lines whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by association the charm 
that early years once gave them — they will feel the 
inestimable value of committing to the memory, in the 
prime of its power, what it will easily receive and in- 
delibly retain. 1 know not indeed whether an educa- 
tion that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in 
England, has any more solid argument among many in 
its favour, than that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing, in part, to his blindness, but more 
perhaps to his general residence in a city, that His paswou 
Milton, in the words of Coleridge, is “ not a for nmb,t - 
picturesque but a musical poet or as I would prefer 
to say, is the latter more of the two. He describes 
visiblo things, and often with great powers of rendering 
them manifest, what the Greeks called evapyttu, though 
soldom with so much circumstantial exactness of obser- 
vation as Spenser or Dante, but he feels music. The 
sense of vision deligliiod his imagination, but that of 
sound wrapped his whole soul in ecstasy. One of his 
trifling faults may be connected with this, the excessive 
passion he displays for stringing together sonorous 
names, sometimes so obscure that the reader associates 
nothing with them, as the word Kamancos in Lyeidas, 
which long baffled the commentators. Hence his cata- 
logues, unliko those of Homer and Virgil, are sometimes 
merely ornamental and misplaced. Thus the names of 
unbuilt cities come strangoly forward in Adam’s vision, 1 
though he has afterwards gone over the same ground 
with better effect in Paradise Hegained. In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry. But, though he 
was rather too ostentatious of learning, the nature of his 
subject demanded a good deal of episodical ornament. 

Par. Lost, xi. 366. 

VOL. IV. R 
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Ami this, rather than the precedents he might have al- 
Fauit* ta leged from the Italians and others, is perhaps 
Paradite the best apology for what some grave critics 
lM>1 ' have censured, his frequent allusions to fable and 
mythology. These give muoh relief to the severity of 
the poem, and few readers would dispense with them. 
Less excuse can be made for some affectation of science 
which has produced hard and unpleasing lines ; but he 
had been bom in an age when more ci edit was gained 
by reading much than by writing well. The faults, 
howeVer, of Paradise Lost are in general less to be called 
faults than necessary adjuncts of the qualities wo most 
admire, and idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius. The 
verse of Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, and 
almost always in ease ; but what better can bo said of 
his prose ? His foreign idioms are too frequent in the 
one ; but they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton’s advance to glory is now 
its progress generally owned to have been much oxaggoi - 
to fame. ated ; we might say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth. “ The sale of 1300 copies in two years,” says 
Johnson, “ in opposition to so much recent enmity, and 
to a style of versification new to all and disgusting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the pre\ alenoe of 
genius. The demand did not immediately increase ; for 
many more readers than were supplied at first the nation 
did not afford. Only 3000 woro sold in eleven years.” 
It would hardly however be said, even in this ago, of a 
poem 3000 copies of which had boon sold in eleven 
years, that its success had been small ; and some, per- 
haps, might doubt whether Paradi.se Lost, published 
eleven years since, would have met with a greater de- 
mand. There is sometimes a want of congeniality in 

J jublic taste which no power of genius will overcome. 
Tor Milton it must be said by every one conversant with 
the literature of the age that preceded Addison’s famous 
criticism, from which some have dated the reputation of 
Paradise Lost, that he took bis place among great poets 
from the beginning. The fancy of Johnson that few 
dared to praise it, and that “ the revolution put an end 
to the secrecy of love,” is without foundation ; the Go- 
vernment of Charles II. was not so absurdly tyrannical, 
nor did Dryden, the court’s o\jn poet, hesitate, in his 
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preface to the State of Innocence, published soon after 
Milton’B death, to speak of its original. Paradise Lost, 
as “ undoubtedly one of the greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime pocinb which either this age or nation has 
produced.” 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost never expe- 
rienced seems to have been long the lot of Pa- p.muiiw 
radise Regained. It was not popular with the lte K“ i,ied - 
world ; it was long believed to manifest a decay of the 
poet’K genius, and in spite of all that the critics have 
written, it is still but the favourite of some whose pre- 
dilections for the Miltonic style are very strong. 'Jbe 
subject is so much less capable of calling forth the vast 
powers of his mind, that we should be unfair in com- 
paring it throughout with tlie greater poem ; it has been 
called a model of tlio shorter epic, an action compre- 
hending few characters and a brief space of time.” Hie 
love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from 
Greece, is still more apparent, than in Paradise Lost; 
the whole poem, in fact, may almost bis accounted a 
drama of primal simplicity, the narrative and descriptive 
part serving rather to diversify and relieve the speeches 
of the actors, than their speeches, as in the legitimate 
epic, to enliven the narration. Paradise Regained 
abounds with passages equal to any of the same nature 
in Paradise Lost ; imt the argumentative tone is kept 
up till it produces some todiousness, and perhaps on the 
whole less pains have boon exerted to adorn and elevate 
that which appeals to the imagination. 

30. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton’s poems; 
we see in it,, perhaps more distinctly than in Samson 
Paradise Regained, the ebb of a mighty tide. A B° niBtes - 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevails throughout, but 
the language is less poetical than in Paradise Lost ; the 
vigour of thought remains, hut it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone well kept up 
by tlie chorus ; they are too sententious, too slow in 
movement, and, except hy tho metre, .are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other personages. But this metre 
is itself infelicitous, the lines being frequently of a 
number of syllables not recognised in the usage of Eng- 


Todd's Milton, vol. v. p. 30 fl. 
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lit.li poetry, and, destitute of rhythmical measure, fall 
into prose. Milton seems to have forgotten that the 
ancient chorus had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The stylo of Samson, being essentially that of 
Paradise Lost, may show us how much more the latter 
poem is founded on the Greek tragedians than on Homer, 
in Samson we have sometimes the pompous tone of Aia- 
cliylus, more frequently the sustained majesty of So- 
phocles; but the religious solemnity of Milton’s own 
temperament, as well as the nature of the subject, have 
given a sort of breadth, tin unbroken severity, to the 
whole drama. It is perhaps not very popular even with 
the lovers of poetry ; yet upon close comparison we 
should find that it deserves a higher place than many of 
its prototypes. M e might search the Greek tragedies 
long for a character so po wet l'ully conceived and main- 
tained as that of Samson himself; and it is hut eonfoim- 
ablo to Ihe sculptural simplicity of that form of drama 
which Milton adopted, that all the rest should be kept 
in subordinal ion to it. “it is only,” Johnson says, “by 
a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a 
drama can be praised in which the intermediate parts 
have neither causo nor consequence, neither hasten nor 
retard the catastrophe.” Such a drama is certainly not 
to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, or even with 
the CEdipus or the llippolytus ; but a similar criticism 
is applicable to several famous tragedies in the less arti- 
ficial school of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
Persae of iEscliylus, and, if wo look strictly, to not a few 
of the two other masters. 

38, The poetical genius of Pryden came slowly to 
i>rvii™. perfection. Bom in 1631, his first short poems, 
Hi's p.iriier ori M W e might rather say, copies of verses, 
T * w f were not written till he approached thir ty ; and 
though some of his dramas, not indeed of the best, belong 
to the next period of his life, he hod reached the age of 
fifty before bis high rank as a poet had been confirmed 
by indubitable proof. Yet he had manifested a supe- 
riority to his immediate contemporaries ; his Astrsea 
Itedux. on tlio Kestoration, is well versified ; the lines 
are seldom weak ; the couplets have that pointed manner 
which Cowley and Denham had taught the world to 
require ; they are harmonious, but not so varied as the 
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style he afterwards adopted. The Annus Mirabilis, in 
1067, is of a higher cast ; it is not so animated as the 
later poetry of Dry den, because the alternate quatrain, 
in which he followed Davenant’s Gondibert, is hostile to 
animation ; but it is not unfavourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought. Davenant in- 
deed and Denham may be reckoned the models of Dryden, 
so far as this can be said of a man of original genius, and 
one far superior to thoirs. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Dryden, it has been said by Scott, was the 
power of reasoning and expressing the result in appro- 
priate language. This indeed was the characteristic of 
the two whom we have named, and so far as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he bears a 
resemblance to thorn. But it is insufficient praise fen 
this great poet. His rapidity of conception and readi- 
ness of expression are higher qualities. He never loiters 
about a single thought or image, never labours about the 
turn of a phrase. The impression upon our minds that 
ho wrote with exceeding ease is irresistible ; and 1 do 
not know that we have any evidence ter repel it. The 
admiration of Dryden gsiins upon us, if 1 may speak 
from my own experience, with advancing years, as we 
become more sensible of the difficulty of his btyle, and 
of the comparative facility of that which is merely ima- 
ginative. 

;19. Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reason, 
ing, a descriptive and narrative, a lyric poet, Absalom 
and as a translator. As a dramatist we must and 
return to him again. The greatest of his satires AchlU>p Ll - 
is Absalom and Achitophol, that work in which his 
powers became fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed." The admirable fitness 
of the English couplet for satire had never been shown 
before; in less skilful hands it had been ineffective. 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry the sense 
beyond the second line, which, except when skilfully 
contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt. to enfeeble the 
emphasis ; his triplets are less numerous than usual, but 
energetic. The spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general elasticity and movement, have 
never been excelled. It is superfluous to praise the dis- 
crimination and vivacity of the chief characters, espe- 
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cially Shaftesbury anil Buckingham. Satire, however, 
is so much easier than panegyric, that with Ormond, 
Ossory, and Mulgravo ho has not been quite so success- 
ful. In the second part of Absalom and Achitophel, 
written by Tate, one long passage alone is inserted by 
Dryden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but the lino 
is less elevated : the persons delineated arc less im- 
portant, and ho lias indulged more liis natural proneness 
to virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dryden’s writings, 
it is just to observe, belonged less to the man than to 
the age. No libollous invective, no coarseness of allu- 
sion, had ever been spared towards a private or political 
enemy. We read with nothing but disgust the satirical 
poetry of Cleveland, Butler, Oldliam, and Marvell, or 
even of men whose high rank did not soften their style, 
Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. ' in Dryden there was, 
for the first time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his severity, and a discretion oven in his taunts which 
made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a continua- 
Mac Ki«ck- tion of Absalom and Achitophel, since it bears 
" wholly on Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and 

on the whole falls much below the former. In Mac 
Flecknoo, his satire on his rival Shadwell, we must 
allow for tho inferiority of the subject, which could not 
bring out so much of Dryden’s higher powers of mind; 
but scarcely one of his poems is more perfect. Johnson, 
who admired Dryden almost as much as he could any 
one, has yet, from his proneness to critical censure, very 
much exaggerated the poet’s defects. “ Ilis faults of 
negligence arc beyond recital. Such is the unevenness 
of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found 
together without something of which the reader is 
ashamed.” This might be true, or more nearly true, 
of other poets of the seventeenth contnry. Ton good 
consecutive lines will, perhaps, rarely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But it seems a great 
exaggeration as to Dryden. I would particularly in- 
stance Mac Flecknoe as a poem of about four hundred 
lines, in which no one will be condemned as weak or 
negligent, though three or four are rather too ribaldrous 
for our taste. There are also passages, much exceeding 
ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel. as well as in the 
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later works, tho Fables, which excite in the reader none 
of the shame for the poet’s carelessness with which John- 
son has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more 
or loss, in the greater part of hiB poetry ; reason The Hind 
in rhyme was his peculiar delight, to which he 

seems to ebcapo from the mere excursions of 
fancy. And it is remarkable that he reasons better and 
more closely in poetry than in prose. His productions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Religio Laici and 
the Ilind and Panther. The latter is every way an 
extraordinary poem. It was written in the hey-day of 
exultation, by a recent proselyte to a winning side, as 
he dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a weaker 
foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified modera- 
tion. A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged 
this fulness of pride for an old age of disappointment and 
poverty. Yet then too his genius was unquenched, and 
even his satire was not less severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly 
reputod among the most musical in our lan- Its singular 
guago ; and perhaps we observe their rhythm 

flie better because it does not gain much by the sense; 
for the allegory and the fablo are seen, even in this com- 
mencement, to be awkwardly blendod. Yet, notwith- 
standing their evident incoherence, which sometimes 
leads to the verge of absurdity, and the facility they give 
to i idieulo, I am not sure that Dryden was wrong in 
choosing this singular fiction. It was his aim to bring 
forward an old argument in as novel a style as he could ; 
a dialogue between a priest and a parson would have 
made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of 
tho. excellent paragraphs we read in the Hind and 
1 ‘anther. It is the grotesqueness and originality of the 
fable that give this poem its peculiar zest, of which no 
reader, I conceive, is insensible ; and it is also by this 
moans that Dryden has contrived to relieve his reason- 
ing by short but beautiful touches of description, such 
as the sudden stream of light from heaven which an- 
nounces the victory of Sedgmoor near the end of the 
second book, b 

fl am indebted to a distinguished friend for the explanation of th's line, 
which I had misunderstood. — 1*53.] 
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43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is sharp, ready, 
Xu reason- and pleasant, the reasoning is sometimes admi- 
ln 8- rably closo and strong; it is the energy of 
Bossuet in verse. I do not know that the main argu- 
ment of the Roman church could he better stated : all 
that has been well said for tradition and authority, all 
that serves to expose the inconsistencies of a vacillating 
l’rotostantism, is in the Hind’s mouth. It is such an 
answer as a candid man should admit to any doubts of 
Dryderds sincerity. Jle who could argue as powerfully 
as the Hind may well bo allowed to have thought him- 
solf in the right. Yet ho could not forget a few bold 
thoughts of his more sceptical days; and such iB his 
bias to sarcasm that ho cannot restrain himself from 
reflections on kings and priests when he is most con- 
tending for them.” 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories modernised from 
The Fables Boccaccio an d Chaucer, are at this day pro- 
bably the most read and the most popular of 

Drydon’s poems. They contain passages of so much 
more impressive beauty, and are altogether so far moro 
adapted to general sympathy than those we have men- 
tioned, that I should not hesitate to concur in this judg- 
ment. Yet JohnNon’s accusation of negligence is better 
supported by these than by the earlier poems. Whether 
it were that age and misfortune, though they had not 
impairod the poet’s vigour, had rendered its continual 
exertion more wearisome, or, as is perhaps the better 
supposition, he reckoned an easy style, sustained above 
prose, in some places, rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much which might 
appear slovenly to critics of Johnson’s temper. The 
lattor seems, in fact, to have conceived, like Milton, a 
thoory, that good writing, at least in verse, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or to sink into 
familiar phrase, and that any deviation from this rigour 
should bo hrandod as low and colloquial. But Dryden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, 
and like Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that 


By education most have been misled ; 
So they believe because they so were 
bred. 

The priest continues what the nurse 
began, 


And thus the child imposes on ft© 
man —Part ML 

" Call you this backing of your 
friends?’' his new allies might have 
said. 
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a story, especially when not heroic, should he told in 
easy and flowing language, without too much difference 
from that of proso, relying on his harmony, his occasional 
inversions, and his concealed skill in the choice of words, 
for its effect on the reader. lie found also a tone of 
popular idiom, not perhaps old English idiom, hut such 
as had crept into society, current among his contempo- 
raries ; and though this has in many cases now become 
insufferably vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the times in con- 
demning it. This last blemish, however, is not much 
imputable to the Fables. Their beauties are innumer- 
able; yet few are very well chosen; some, as Guiscaid 
and Sigismunda, ho has injured through coarseness of 
mind, which neither years nor religion had purified; 
and we want in all the power over emotion, the charm 
of sympathy, the skilful arrangement and selection of 
circumstance, which narrative poetry claims as its highest 


graces. 

45. Dryden’s fame as a lyric poet depends a very littlo 
on his Ode on Mrs. Killigrew’s death, but almost HiB 
entirely on that for St. Cecilia’s Day, commonly Alexander'* 
called Alexander’s Feast. The former, which eas>t ' 
is much praised by Johnson, has a fowfinc lines, mingled 
with a far greater number ill conceived and ill expressed ; 
the whole composition has that spirit which Dryden hardly 
ever wanted, but it is too faulty for high praise. The 
latter used to pass for the best work of Dryden, and the 
best ode in the language. Many would now agree with 
me that it is neither ono nor the other, and that it was 
rather overrated during a period when criticism was not 
at a high point. Its beauties indeed are undeniable ; it 
has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of language 
which belong to Dryden ; the transitions are animated, 
the contrasts effective. But few lines are highly poetical. 


and some sink to the level of a common drinking song. 
It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetry 
which is written for musical accompaniment. 

46. Of Dryden as a translator it is needless to say 
much. In some instances, as in an ode of Horace, Hi9 trar» 
he has done extremely well ; but his Virgil is, lationor 
in my apprehension, the least successful of his irg ' 
chief works. Lines of consummate excellence are fro- 
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quently shot, like threads of gold, through the web, but 
the general texture is of an ordinary material. Dryden 
wan little fitted for a translator of Virgil; his mind was 
more rapid and vehement than that of his original, but 
by far less elegant and judicious. This translation seems 
to have boon made in haste ; it is more negligent than 
any of his own poetry, and the style is often almost stu- 
diously, and as it were spitefully, vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of llryden from the death of Miltor. 
Decline of ™ 1 674 to his own in 1 700 was not only unap- 
pcetry preached l>y any Engl ish poet, but he held almost 
itestorn- a complete monopoly of English poetry. This 
Uo11 - latter period of the seventeenth century, setting 
aside these two great names, is one remarkably sterile 
in poetical genius. Under the first Stuarts, men of 
warm imagination and sensibility, though with deficient 
tasto and liitlo command of language, had done some 
honour to our literature ; though once neglected, lliey 
have come forward again in public esteem, and if not 
very extensively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they deserve. The ver- 
sifiers of Charles 1 1. and William’s days have experi- 
enced the opposite fate ; popular for a time, and long so 
far known, at least by name, as to have entered rather 
largely into collections of poetry, they are now held in 
no regard, nor do they claim much favour from just 
criticism. Their object in general was to write like 
men of the world — with case, wit, sense, and spirit, but 
dreading any soaring of fancy, any ardour of moral emo- 
tion, as the probable source of ridicule in their readers. 
Nothing quenches the flame of poetry more than this 
fear of the prosaic multitude — unless it is the community 
of habitN with this very multitude, a life such as these 
poets generally led, of taverns and brothels, or, wha 
came much to the same, of the court. We cannot say 
of Dryden. that “ he bears no traces of those sable 
streams ; ” they sully too much the plumage of that 
stately swan, hut his indomitable genius canies him 
upwards to a purer empyrean. The rest are just distin- 
guishable from ouo another, not by any high gifts of the 
muse, hut by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of 
skill and harmony in versification, of good sense and 
acuteness. They may easily bo disposed of. Cleveland 
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is sometimes humourous, but succeeds only in the 
lightest kinds of poetry. Marvell wrote some- Somemino - 
times with more taste and feeling than was poetsenu. 
usual, but his satires are gross and stupid. mcra,e<i ' 
Oldham, far superior in this respect, ranks perhaps next 
to Dryden ; he is spirited and pointed, but his versifica- 
tion is too negligent, and his subjects temporary. Ros- 
common, one of the best for harmony and correctness of 
language, has little vigour, but he never offends, and 
Pope has justly praised his “ unspotted bays.” Mulgrave 
aftects ease and spirit, but his Essay on Satire belies the 
supposition that Dryden had any share in it. Rochester, 
endowed by nature with more considerable and varied 
genius, might have raised himself to a higher place than 
he holds. Of Otway, l)uko, and several more, it is not 
worth while to give any character. The It evolution did 
nothing for poetry ; \\ illiam’s reign, always excepting 
Dryden, is our tiadir in works of imagination. Then 
came Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince Arthur 
and King Arthur, and Pomfret with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable by their 
frigid and tamo monotony in the next. The lighter 
poetry, meantime, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the serious ; the state of society was much 
less adverse to it. Rochester, Dorset, and some more 
whose names are unknown, or not easily traced, do 
credit to the Caroline period. 

48. Tn the year lfi99, a poem was published. Garth’s 
Dispensary, which deserves attention, not so much for 
its own merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden. at 
whatever interval, as from its indicating a transitional 
state in our versification. The general structure of the 
couplet through the seventeenth century may be called 
abnormous ; the sense is not only often carried beyond 
the second line, which the French avoid, but the second 
line of" one couplet and the first of the next are not 
seldom united in a single sentence or a portion of one, 
so that tho two, though not rhyming, must be read as a 
couplet. The former, when as dexterously managed as 
it was by Diyden, adds much to the beauty of the 
general versification ; but tho latter, a sort of adultery 
of the lines already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme’s altar, can scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it 
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be in narrative poetry, where it may bring the sound 
nearer to prose. A tendency, however, to the French 
rule of constantly terminating the sense with the couplet 
will bo perceived to have increased from the Restoration. 
Boscominon seldom deviates from it, and in long passages 
of Dryden himself there will hardly be found an excep- 
tion. But, perhaps, it had not been so uniform in any 
former production as in the Dispensary. The versifica- 
tion of this once famous mock-heroic poem is Binooth 
and regular, but not forcible ; the language clear and 
neat; the parodies and allusions happy. Many lines 
are excellent in the way of pointed application, and 
some are remembered and quoted, where few call to 
mind the author. It has been remarked that Garth 
enlarged and altered the Dispensary in almost every 
edition, and what is more uncommon, that every altera- 
tion was for the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but for the Lutrin 
it might probably not have been written, and there aro 
even particular resemblances. The subject, which is 
a quarrel between the physicians and apothecaries of 
London, may vie with that of Boileau in want of general 
interest; yet it seems to afford more diversity to the 
satirical poet. Garth, as has been observed, is a link of 
transition between the style and turn of poetry under 
Charles and William, and that we find in Addison, 
Prior, Tickell, and I’ope, during the reign of Anne. 


Sect. IV. — Os Latin Poeihy, 

49. The Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their 
Latin poets Latin verses had done them in periods more 
ot Italy. favourable to that exercise of taste than the 
present. Even in Italy, which had ceased to be a 
Cevo. vor y genial soil, one of their number, (leva, 
may deserve mention. His Jesus Puer is a 
long poem, not inelegantly written, but rather singular 
in some of its descriptions, where the poet has been 
more solicitous to adorn his subject than attentive to its 
proper cliaracter; and the same objection might be 
made to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a phi- 
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losophical poem, extolled by Comiani, but which has 
not fallen into my hands. 4 Averani, a Florentine of 
various erudition, Oappellari, Strozzi, author of a poem 
on chocolate, and several others, both within the order 
of Loyola and without it, cultivated Latin poetry with 
some success.*' But, though some might be superior as 
poets, none were more remarkable or famous . 
than Sergardi, best known by some biting 
satires under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he levelled 
at his personal enemy Gravina. The reputation, indeed, 
of Gravina with posterity has not been affected by such 
libels ; but they are not wanting either in poignancy 
and spirit, or in a command of Latin phrase/ 

50. The superiority of France in Latin verse was 
no longer contested by Holland or Germany, of Franco 
Several poets of real merit belong to this — t t“ lllet - 

i ieriod. The first in time was Claudo Quillet, who, in 
iis (Jallipaidia, bears the Latinised name of Leti. This 
is written with much elegance of stylo and a very 
harmonious versification. No writer has a more Virgi- 
lian cadence. Though inferior to Sammarthanus, he 
may be reckoned high among the French poets. lie 
has been reproached with too open an exposition of 
some parts of his subject; which applies only to the 
second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing; 
ho has indeed no great fire or originality, bnt Menogr 
the harmonious couplets glide over the ear, 
and the mind is pleased to recognise the tesselated 
fragments of Ovid and Tibullus, llis affected passion 
for Mademoiselle Lavergno and lamentations about her 
cruelty are ludicrous enough, when wo consider the 
character of the man, as ’V’adius in the Femmes Savantes 
of Moliere. They are ’perfect modols of want of truth; 
but it is a want of truth to nature, not to the conven- 
tional forms of modern Latin verso. 

52. A far superior performance is the poem on gardens 
by the ,1 esuit llene Kapin. For skill in vary- iupin ou 
ing and adorning his subject, for a truly gardens- 
Virgilian spirit in expression, for the exclusion of feeble, 
prosaic, or awkward lines, he may perhaps be equal to 

d Comiani, viii. 214 ; Satfl, xlv. 267. 23H, et post 

9 Blbl. Choisie, vol. xxiL ; Salfi, xiv. t Ralfi, xiv. 289 *, Comiani, viii. 280. 
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any poet, to Sammarthanus, or to Sannazarius himself. 
His cadences arc generally very gratifying to the ear, 
and in this respect he is much above Vida/ But his 
subject, or his genius, has prevented him from rising 
very high ; he is the poet of gardens, and what gardens 
are to nature, that is ho to mightier poets. There is also 
too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same images, 
as in his long enumeration of flowers in the first book ; 
the descriptions aro separately good, and great artifice 
is shown in varying them ; hut the variety could not he 
sufficient to remove the general sameness that belongs to 
an horticultural catalogue. Rapin was a great admirer 
of box and all topiary works, or trees cut into aitificial 
forms. 

53. Tho first book of the Gardens of Rapin is on 
flowers, the second on trees, the third oil waters, and 
the fourth on fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, 
sustained with equable dignity. All kinds of graceful 
associations arc mingled with the description of his 
flowers, in the fanciful style of Ovid and Darwin; the 
violet is lanthis, who lurked in valleys lo slum the love 
of Apollo, and stained her face with purple to preserve 
her chastity ; tho rose is Rhodanthe, proud of her beaut . 
and worshipped by tho people in the place of Diana, but 
changed by tho indignant Apollo to a tree, while the 
populace, who had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails and butterflies. 
A tendency to conceit is perceived iu Rapin, as in the 


R As flip jKioni of Lapin Is not in the 

hands of every one who has taste for 

Latin poetry, 1 will give as & specimen 

the introduction to the second book : — 

Me nomoru atque omnia nemoram pul- 
cbermmis ordo, 

Et spiii i.v uinbrmidnni latfc fundandu per 
uurium 

Invitant ; hurt is nnm si florentibus 
umbra 

Abfucnt, rvliquo deerit sun gratia run. 

Vos grnndes luoi et silvus aspirate 
can«*nti ; 

W mihi contingat vestro do munere 
ramus. 

Unde sacrl quondo velant sua temp ora 
vates, 

ipse et amem mcritam capfti lmposuisae 
coronutn. 

Jam se cautanti frondosa cacuinina 
querens 


luclmant, plaiuhmtquo comis nomoru 
alia oorubcis. 

Ipsa milu lie to Ireniitu, a&seusmiuc 
M'umdo 

E tntis plausiim ies]>oiitat Cmllia Rilvis. 
Nee me delude huo Uncut climiun 
Cilhirron, 

Mamalaquc Aruulun> to ties lustra la 
doabiu, 

Non Dodondoi mIIur. silva quo Molorchi, 
Aut nigrib late llu iInih nouioi o»u Cu lydne. 
Jit quo* eunmmbu* iclcbravit iabula 
lucos: 

Una incHW cantus toll us jam Franca 
moretur, 

Quce tot liuoilibus passim laitissima silvis, 
Conspiciendu sut late nnmcula runs 
Ostendit, lucisque solum conunondat 
amuenis. 

One or two words in these lines are 
not strictly correct ; but they ore highly 
VirglUan, both in manner and rhythm. 
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two poets to whom we have just compared him. Thus, 
in some pretty lines, he supposes Mature to have “ tried 
her ’prentice hand ” in making a convolvulus before she 
ventured upon a lily.” 

54. In Rapin there will generally be remarked a cer- 
tain redundancy, which fastidious critics might call 
tautology of expression. But this is not uncommon in 
Virgil. The Georgies have rarely been more happily 
imitated, especially in their didactic parts, than by 
Rapin in the Gardens ; but ho has not the high flights 
of his prototype ; his digressions are short, and belong 
closely to the subject; we have no plague, no civil war, 
no Enrydiee. If ho praises Louis XIV., it is more as 
the founder of the garden of Versailles, than as the con- 
queror of Flanders, though his concluding lines emulate, 
with no unworthy spirit, those of the last Gcorgic.' It 
may be added, that some French critics have thought the 
famous poem of Delille on the same subject inferior to 
that, of Rapin. 

55. Santcul (or Santolius) has been reckoned ono oi 
the best Latin pools whom France ever pro- Santeul 
ducod. He began by celebrating the victories 

of Louis and the virtues of contemporary heroes. A 
nobleness of thought and a splendour of language dis- 
tinguish the poetry of Bantoul, who furnished many 
inscriptions for public monuments. The h\ mns which 
he afterwards wrote for the breviary of the church of 
I’aris have been still more admired, and at the request of 
others he enlarged Ids collection of sacred veise. But I 
have not read the poetry of >Suntoul, and givo only the 
testimony of French critics. 1 ' 

50. England might justly boast, in the earlier part of 
the century, her Milton ; nay, J do not know Ijatin 
that, with the exception of a well-known and pway in 
very pleasing poem, though peihaps hardly of s* andi 
classical simplicity, by Cowley on himself, Epitaphium 

h Et lu rumpiA kuwuni, et null to to Luletla in magnu; quo tempore Francica 
profnndis tel hi a 

Qui riguas mter serpis, con vulvule, valles; liege beata suo, tobnsque supepba ge- 
1 Juice rudimenlum meditanti* iilia quou- cundis, 

dam Et sua per populos late dme jura vo- 

Natursp, cum sc&e opera ad majora lenteg 

pararet Coeperat, et toti jam uiorem importer l 

i Ha*c magni in sin tens vestigia sacra mundo. 

Mamm*. k. Baillet ; Biogr. Uun er&elle. 

Re super horteusi, Claro do monte canebain. 
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Vivi Auctoris, we can produce anything equally good in 
this period. The Latin verse of Barrow is forcible and 
full of mind, but not sufficiently redolent of antiquity." 
Yet versification became, about the time of the Kestora- 
tion, if not the distinctive study, at least the favourite 
exercise, of the university of Oxford. The collection 
entitled Mus® Anglican®, published near the end of the 
century, contains little from any other quarter. Many 
of those poems relate to the political themes of the day, 
and eulogise the reigning king, Charles, James, or 
William; others are on philosophical subjects, which 
they endeavour to decorate with classical phrase. Their 
character doos not, on the whole, pass mediocrity ; they 
are often incorrect and somewhat turgid, but occasion- 
ally display a certain felicity in adapting ancient lines 
to their subject, and some liveliness of invention. The 
golden ago of Latin verso in England was yet to come. 

01 Tlie following stanzas on an erring conscience will sufficiently prove this:— 

Tyranne vltie, fax temcrarin, Assensus errans, invalids! potene 

intldc dux, iguoblle vinculum, Mentis prnpngn, quani vetuit liens 

Sidus dolosum, cenigma pnesenc, Nasci, M.-d ortre principatum' 

Ingciiui iabyrinthe voti, Attribui t, reglmenque eauctuci, Ac 
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CHAPTER VI. 

HISTORY OF ORAM A ITO LITERATURE, FROM 1650 TO 1700. 


Section 1. 


Racine — Minor Frencii Tragedians — Molifero — Uegnard, und ulliei Conuc Wi it<*i 6 


L. Few tragedies or dramatic works of any kind are now 
recoi ded by historians of Italian literature ; those Jt>lmn nnd 
of JDelfino, afterwards patriarch of Aquilcia, fc>i»amsb 
which are esteemed among the best, were pos- ,uma ' 
sibly written before the middle of the centuiy, and were 
not published till after its termination. The Corradino 
of Caraooio, in 1 694, was also valued at the time." IS or 
can Spain arrest us longer ; the school of Calderon in 
national comedy extended no doubt beyond the death of 
Philip IV. in 1665, and many of his ownieligious pieces 
are of as late a date ; nor were names wholly wanting, 
which are said to merit remembrance, in the feeble reign 
of Charles II., but they must be loll lor such as make a 
particular study of Spanish literaturo. b Wo arc called to 
a nobler stage. 

2. Corneille belongs in liis glory to the earlier period 
of this centuiy, though his inferior tragedies, llaC)ne . E 
more numerous than the better, would fall lnbt . 
within the later. Foutonclle, indeed, as a de- (raedlCf " 
voted admirer, attributes considerable merit to those 
which the general voice both of critics and of the public 
had condemned. 0 Meantime, another luminary aroso on 


“ Walkers Memoir on Italian Tra- 
gedy, p. 201 ; Salfl, xii. 07. 

5 Bouterwek. 

* Hist du Thdatro Fntnfois, in CEuvres 
do Fontenelle, ill III. St. Eriem nl 
VOL. IV. 


also despised the French public for not 
admiring the Sophoniabc of Corneille, 
which he had made too Roman ior their 
taste. 


6 
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the opposite side of the horizon. The first tragedy of 
Jean Itacine, Les Freres Ennemis, was represented in 
1664, when ho was twenty-five years of age. It is so far 
below his great works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the genius they wero to 
display. Alexandre, in 1 665, raised the young poet to 
more distinction. It is said that he showed this tragedy 
to Corneille, who praised his versification, but advised 
him to avoid a path which he was not fitted to tread. 
It is acknowledged by the advocates of Racine that the 
characters arc feebly drawn, and that the conqueror 
of Aitfa sinks to the level of a hero in one of those 
romances of gallantry which had vitiated the taste of 
France. 

il, The glory of Racine commenced with the repre- 

Andro- sontation of his Andromaque in 1067, which was 

woque. no f printed till the end of the following year, 
lie was now at once compared with Corneille, and the 
scales long continued to oscillate. Criticism, Hatire, 
epigrams, were unsparingly launched against the rising 
poet. But his rival pursued tho worst policy by obsti- 
natoly writing bad tragedies. The public naturally 
compare the present with the present, and forget the 
past. When he gave them l’crtharite, they were dis- 
pensed from looking hack to Cinna. It is acknowledged 
even by Fontenello that, during tho height of Kacino’s 
fame, the world placed him at least on an equality with 
his predecessor; a decision from which that critic, the 
relation and friend of Corneille, appoals to what ho takes 
to ho tho verdict of a later age. 

4. The Andromaquo was sufficient to show that Racine 
had more skill in the management of a plot, in the dis- 
play of emotion, in power over the sympathy of the spec- 
tator, at least where the gentler feelings arc concerned, 
in beauty and grace of style, in all except nobleness of 
character, strength of thought, and impetuosity of lan- 
guage. lie took his fable from Euripides, but changed 
it according to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these changes are for 
the better, as the substitution of Astyanax for an unknown 
Molossus of tho Greek tragedian, tho supposed son of 
Andromache by l’yrrhus, “ Most of those,” says Racine 
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himself very justly, “ who have heard of Andromache, 
know her only as the widow of Hector and the mother 
of Astyanax. They cannot reconcile themselves to her 
loving another husband and another son.” And he lias 
finely improved this happy idea of preserving Astyanax, 
by making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an em- 
bassy by Orestes to demand his life ; at once deepening 
the interest and developing the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Ilormione, 
are drawn with all Kacine’s delicate perception of ideal 
beauty ; the one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whoso school ho had disciplined his own 
gifts of nature, Homer, Euripides, Virgil ; the other more 
original and more full of dramatic effect. It was, as we 
are told, the fine acting of MademoiBollo de Cliampmele 
in this part, generally reckoned one of the most ditficnlt 
on the French stage, which secured the success of the 
play. Kacine, after the first representation, threw him- 
self at her feet in a transport of gratitude, which waH 
soon changed to love. It is more easy to censure some 
of the other characters. Pyrrhus is hold, haughty, pas- 
sionate, the true son of Achilles, except where he appears 
as the lover of Andromache. It is inconceivable and 
truly ridiculous that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those whose ima- 
gination has given him existence, should feel the respect- 
ful passion towards his captive which wo might reasonably 
expect in the romances of chivalry, or should express it 
in tho tone of conventional gallantry that suited the court 
of Versailles. Hut Orestes is far worse; love-mad, and 
yot talking in gallant conceits, cold and polite, he dis- 
credits the poet, tho tragedy, and the son of Agamemnon 
himself. It is better to kill one’s mother than to utter 
such trash. In hinting that the previous madness of 
Orestes was for the love of Hermione, Kacine lias pre- 
sumed too much on the ignorance, and too much on the 
bad taste, of his audience. But far more injudicious is 
his fantastic* remorse and the supposed vision of the 
Furies in the last scene. It is astonishing that Kacine 
should have challenged comparison with one of the most 
celebrated scones of Euripides in circumstances that de- 
prived him of the possibility of rondoring his own effec- 
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tivo. For the style of the Andromaque, it abounds with 
grace and beauty; but there are, to my apprehension, 
more insipid and feeble lines, and a more effeminate 
tone, than in his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1669 : and in this admirable 
nr timmuih pl a y Bacine first showed that he did not depend 

1 ‘ on the tone of gallantry ubual among his courtly 

hearers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. 
Terror and pity, the twin spirits of tragedy, to whom 
Aristotle has assigned the great moral office of purifying 
the passions, are called forth in their shadowy forms to 
sustain the consummate beauties of his diction. His 
subject was original and happy; with that liistorio truth 
which usage required, and that poetical probability which 
fills up the outline of historic truth without disguising 
it. What can be more entirely dramatic, what more 
terrible in the sense that Aristotle means (that is, the 
spectator’s sympathy with the dangers of the innocent), 
than tho absolute master of the world, like the veiled 
prophet of lbhorasun, throwing off tho appearances of 
virtue, and standing out at otico in the maturity of enor- 
mous guilt ? A presaging gloom, like that which other 
poets have sought by tho liacknied artifices of supersti- 
tion, hangs over tho scenes of this tragedy, and deepens 
at its close. We sympathise by turns with the guilty 
alarms of Agrippina, tho virtuous consternation of Bur- 
rhus, tho virgin modesty of Junia, the unsuspecting 
ingenuousness of Britannicns. Few tragedies on the 
French stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of 
Shitkspoare, display so great a variety of contrasted 
characters, bone, indeed, are ineffective, except the 
confidante of Agrippina; for b’aicissus is very far from 
being tlio more confidant of hero; he is, as in history, 
his preceptor in crime ; and his cold villany is well 
contrasted with tho finco passion of the despot. The 
criticisms of Fontenello and others on small incidents in 
the plot, such as the concealment of hero behind a 
curia in that ho may hoar tho dialogue between dunia 
and Britannicus, which is certainly more fit for comedy/ 1 
ought not to weigh against such excellence as wo find in 
all the more essential requisites of a tragic drama. Baoine 


d It i$, ho \ ever, taken flora Tacitus 
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had much improved his language since Andromaque ; 
the conventional phraseology about flames and fine eyes, 
though not -wholly relinquished, is less frequent ; and if 
ho has not hero reached, as he never did, the peculiar 
impetuosity of Corneille, nor given to his Koreans the 
grandeur of his predecessor's conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, there can hardly 
be any deficiency of vigour. It is the vigour indeed of 
Virgil, not of Lucan. 

7. In one passage, ltacine has, I think, excelled Shab- 
spearc. They have both taken tho same idea from Plu- 
tarch. The linos of Sliakspeare are in Antony and 
( ’leopatra : — 

Tliy demon, that ’h the spirit that keeps, thee, i« 

Motile, toUTti^eous, high, iinmutchuble, 

AVlicn* Cash'* is not ; tint near him, thy angel 
Becomes a tear, uh being o’ei powered. 

These arc, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and 
obscure oven to those v. ho know, what many do not, that 
l>v “ a fear” he meant a common goblin, a supernatural 
being of a iuoio plcheiau rank tlian a demon or angel. 
The single verse of liaoine is magnificent : — 

Jlon p'nif' dtonnd tremble devunt Ie sien. 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of ltacine, is a surprising 
proof of what, can ho done by a great master ; | t( , n , n)cP 
hut it must he admitted that it wants many of 

the essential qualities that are required in the drama. It 
might almost he compared with Tiinon of Athens, by the 
absence of fable and movement. For nobleness and de- 
licacy of sentiment, for grace of style, it deserves every 
praise; but is rather tedious in the closet, and must he 
far more so on the stage. This is llio only tragedy of 
ltacine, unless peihaps we except Atlialie, in which the 
story presents an evident moral ; hut no poet is more 
uniformly moral in his sentiments. Corneille, to whom 
the want of dramatic fable was never any great objection, 
attempted the subject of Berenice about tlie same time 
with far infeiior success. It required what he could not 
give, the picture of two hcaits struggling against a noble 
and a blameless love. 

9. It was unfortunate for ltacine that he did not more 
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frequently break through, the prejudices of the French 
theatre in favour of classical subjects. A field 
BUJaze was open of almost boundless extent, the me- 
diaeval history of Europe, and especially of France her- 
self. Jlis predecessor had been too successful in the Cid 
to leave it doubtful whether an audience would approve 
such an innovation at the hands of a favoured tragedian. 
Kaeine however did not venture on a step which in the 
next century Voltaire turned so much to account, and 
which made the fortune of some inferior tragedies. Hut 
considering the distance of place equivalent, for the ends 
of the drama, to that of time, he founded on an event in 
the Turkish history not more than thirty years old, his 
next tragedy, that of Bujazet. Tlio greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to liis own invention. Bujazet is 
reckoned to fall below most of his other tragedies in 
beauty of style ; but the fable is well connected ; there 
is a great deal of movement, and an unintermitting in- 
terest is sustained by Bajazot and Atalide, two of the 
noblest characters that Racine has diawn. Atalide has 
not the ingenuous simplicity of Jnnie, but displays a 
more dramatic flow of sentiment and not less dignity or 
tenderness of soul . The character of Iioxane is conceived 
with truth and spirit ; nor is the resemblance some have 
found in it to that of llcrmionc greater than belongs to 
forms of the same type. Acomat, the vizir, is more a 
favourite with the French critics; but in such parts 
Bacino docs not rise to tlio level of Corneille. No poet 
is loss exposed to the imputation of bombastic exaggera- 
tion ; yet in the two lines with which Acomat concludes 
the fourth act, there is at least an approach to burlesque ; 
and one can hardly say that they would have been out of 
place in Tom Thumb : — 

Mmirons mol, cher Osmiu, romme mi vizir, et toi, 

Comme le favori d’un homing tel que mou 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate; and in this 
Mlthridate baa been thought to have wrestled 

against Corneille on his own ground, the dis- 
play of the unconquerable mind of a hero. We find in 
the part of Mi+hridate a great depth of thought in com- 
pressed and onoigetic language. But, unlike the mas- 
ouline diameters of Corneille, he i6 not merely senten- 
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tious. Eacine introduces no one for the sake of the 
speeches ho has to utter. In Mithridates he took what 
history has delivered to us, blending with it no impro- 
bable fiction according to the manners of the East. His 
love for Monime has nothing in it extraordinary, or 
unlike what we might expect from the king of Pontus ; 
it is a fierce, a jealous, a vindictive love ; the ncces 
sitiea of the French language alone, and the images of 
the French theatie, could make it appear fecblo. His 
two sous aie naturally less effective; but the loveliness 
of Monime yields to no female character of Eacine. 
There is something not quite satisfactory in the strata- 
gems which Mithridates employs to draw fiom her a 
confession of her love foi his son. They are nor uncon- 
genial to the historic character, but. according to our 
chivalrous standard of heroism, seem derogatory to the 
poetical. 

11. 1 phi genie followed in 1674. In this Eacine had 
again to contend with Euripides in one of his : 
moht celebrated tragedies. He had oven, in the p ,g " e ' 
character of Achilles, to contend, not with Ilomer him- 
self, yet with the Homeric associations familiar to every 
classical scholar'. The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards ( 'lytemnestra. are not exempt from a 
tone of gallantry a little repugnant to our conception of 
his manners. Yet the Achilles of Homer is neither inca- 
pable of love nor of courtesy, so that there is no essential 
repugnanco to his character. That of Jphigenia in Euri- 
pides has been censured by Aristotle as inconsistent ; her 
extreme distress at tho first prospect of death being fol- 
lowed l>y an unusual display of courage. Hurd has taken 
upon him the defence of the Greek tragedian, and ob- 
serves, after llrumoy, that the Iphigenia of Eacine being 
modelled rather according to the comment of Aristotle 
than tho example of Euripides, is so much the worse.' 
Hut. his apology is too subtle, and requires too long re- 
flection, for tho ordinary spectator ; and though Sbak- 
spearo might have managed the transition of feeling with 
some of his wonderful knowledge of human nature, it is 
certainly presented too crudely by Euripides, and much 
in the style which I have elsewhere observed to be too 


' Hurd’s Commentary on Horace, vol. i. p. ns. 
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usual with our old dramatists. The Iphigenia of Eacine 
is not a character, like those of Shakspeare, and of him, 
perhaps, alone, which nothing less than intense medi- 
tation can develop to the reader, but one which a good 
actress might compass, and a common spectator under- 
stand. Racine, like most other tragedians, wrote for the 
stage ; Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile. 
Yet Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Eacine, 
admits that it is necessary for the catastrophe, though he 
cavils, 1 think, against her appearance in the earlier pail; 
of the play, laying down a rule, by which our own trage- 
dians would not have chosen to be tried, and which seems 
far too rigid, that the necessity of the secondary charac- 
ters should be perceived from their first appearance. 1 The 
question for Racine was in what manner ho should manage 
the catastrophe. The fabulous truth, the actual sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, was so revolting to the mind, that even 
Euripides thought himself obliged to depart from it. But 
this he effected by a contrivance impossible on the French 
stage, and which would have changed Racine’s tragedy 
to a common melodrama. It appears to me that he veiy 
happily substituted the character of Eriphile. who, as 
Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable ; and whose 
impetuous and somewhat disorderly passions both fur- 
nish a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia through- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the 
close. 

13. Once more, in Phedre, did the great disciple of 
PMdn' Euripides attempt to surpass his master. In 

both tragedies the character of Phaedra her- 
self throws into shade all the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Euripides her death occurs 
about the middle of the piece, while she continues in 
Racine till the conclusion. The French poet has bor- 
rowed much from the Greek, moro, perhaps, than in any 
former drama, but, has surely heightened the interest, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius. I have 
never read the particular criticism in which Schlegel 
has endeavoured to elevate the Hippolytus above the 

i Inflexions gur la Fogtique ; (Euvres de Fontenelle, vol. ill. p. 149. 
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Phedre. Many, even among French critics, have ob- 
jected to the love of Hippolytus for Aricia, by which 
Kacino has deviated from the older mythological tradi- 
tion, though not without the authority of Virgil. But 
wo are hardly tied to all the circumstance of fable ; and 
the cold young huntsman loses nothing in the eyes of a 
modem reader by a virtuous attachment. This tragedy 
is said to be more open to verbal criticism than the Iphi- 
genie ; but in poetical beauty I do not know that Bacine 
has ever surpassed it. The description of the death of 
Hippolytus is, perhaps, his masterpiece. It is true 
that, according to the practice of our own stage, long 
descriptions, especially in elaborate language, are out of 
use ; but it is not, at least, for the advocates of Euripides 
to blame them. 

14. The Phedre was represented in 1 C77 ; and after 
this its illustrious author socmed to renounce y tber 
tho stage. TIis increasing attachment to tho 
.lanscnists made it almost impossible, with any consists 
eney, to promote an amusement which they anathema- 
tised. But he was induced, after many years, in 1680, 
by Madame do Maintenon, to write Esther for the pur- 
pose of representation by the young ladies whoso educa- 
tion she protected at St. Oyr. Esther, though very much 
praised for beauty of language, is admitted to possess 
little merit as a drama. Much, indued, could not be 
expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Oyr ; 
Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Condo 
wept. The greatest praise of Esther is that it encouraged 
its author to write Athalio. Once more restored Athulio 
to dramatic conceptions, his genius revived from 
sleep with no loss of the vigour of yesterday. Ife was 
even more in Athalie than in Iphigenie and Britanuicus. 
This great work, published in 1691, with a royal prohi- 
bition to represent it on any theatre, stands by general 
cousont at the head of all the tragedies of ltacino, for 
the grandeur, simplicity, and interest of the fable, for 
dramatic terror, for theatrical effect, for clear and judi- 
cious management, for bold and forcible, rather than 
subtle delineation of character, for sublime sentiment and 
imagery. It equals, if it does not, as I should incline to 
think, surpass, all the rest in the perfection of style, and 
is far more free from every defect, especially from feeble 
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politeness and gallantly, which of course the subject 
could not admit. It has been said that he himself gave 
the preference to Phedre ; hut it is more extraordinary 
that not only his enemies, of whom there were many, 
but the public itself, was for some years incapable of 
discovering the merit of Athalie. Boileau declared it to 
bo a masterpiece, and one can only be astonished that 
any could have thought differently from Boileau. It 
doubtless gained much in general esteem when it came 
to bo represented by good actors ; for no tragedy in the 
French language is more peculiarly fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus, which he had previously introduced in 
Esther, was a very bold innovation (for the revival of 
what is forgotten must always be classed as innovation), 
and it required all the skill of Racine to prevent its 
appearing in our eyes an impertinent excrescence. But 
though wo do not, perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves 
to some of the songs, which too much suggest, by asso- 
ciation, the Italian opera, the chorus of Athalie enhances 
the interest as well as the splendour of the tragodjn It 
was, indeed, more full of action and scenic pomp than 
any he had written, and probably than any other which 
up to that time had been represented in France. The 
part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to eclipse the 
rest. The high-priest Joad is drawn with a stem zeal, 
admirably dramatic, and without which tho idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all before her during 
the conduct of the fable, whatever justice might have 
ensued at the last. We feel this want of an adequate 
resistance to triumphant crime in the Kodogune of Cor- 
neille. No character appears supeifluous or feeble ; while 
the plot has all the simplicity of the Greek stage, it has 
all the movement and continual excitation of the modern. 

16. The female characters of Racine are of the greatest 
Racine*! I>eauty ; they have the idoal grace and harmony 
characters. anc ' ent sculpture, and bear somewhat of the 
c “ L "*■ sumo analogy to those of Shakspeare which that 
art does to painting. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, 
we may add Junia, have a .dignity and faultlossness 
neither unnatural nor insipid, because they are only the 
ennobling and purifying of human passions. They are 
the forms of possible excellence, not from individual 
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models, nor likely, perhaps, to delight every reader, for 
the same reason that more eyeB are ploased by Titian 
than by Raftaelle. But it is a very narrow criticism 
which excludes either school from our admiration, which 
disparages ltacine out of idolatry of Shakspeare. The 
latter, it is unnecessary for me to bay, stands out of reach 
of all competition. But it is not on this account that wo 
are to give up an author so admirable as Racine. 

17. Tho chief faults of Bacine may partly be ascribed 
to the influence of national taste, though we Eadnp 
must confess that Corneille has better avoided compared 
them. Though love, with the former, is always ^ clllc 
tragic and connected with the heroic passions, 
never appearing singly, as in several of our own drama- 
tists, yet it is sometimes unsuitable to the character, and 
still more frequently feeble and courtier-like in the ex- 
pression. In this he complied too much with the times ; 
but we must believe that he did not entirely feel that he 
was wrong. Corneille had, even while ltacine was in 
his glory, a strenuous band of supporters. Fontenelle, 
writing in the next century, declares that time has esta- 
blished a decision in which most seem to concur, that 
the first place is due to the elder poet, the second to the 
younger ; every one making the interval between them 
a little greater or loss according to his taste. But Vol- 


taire, La llarpe, and in general, I apprehend, the lator 
French critics, have given the preference to Racine. I 
presume to join my suffrage to theirs. Racine appears 
to me the superior tragedian; and I must add that I 
think him next to Shakspeare among all the modems. 
The comparison with Euripides is so natural that it can 
hardly he avoided. Certainly no tragedy of the Greek 
poet is so skilful or so perfect as Afhalie or Britannicus. 
The tedious scenes during which the action is stagnant, 
the impertinences of useless, often perverse morality, tho 
extinction, by had management, of the sympathy that 
had been raised in the earlier part of a play, the foolish 
alternation of repartees in a series of single lines, will 
never be found in Racine. But, when we look only at 
the highest excellences of Euripides, there is, perhaps, 
a depth of pathos and an intensity of dramatic effect 
which Racine himself has not attained. The difference 
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between tlio energy and sweetness of tbe tv o languages 
is so important in the comparison, that I shall give even 
this preference with some hesitation. 

18. The style of Bacine is exquisite. Perhaps he is 
Beauty of second only to Virgil among all poets. But I 
inh style, -yvjji gj ve the praise of this in the words of a 

native critic. “ His expression is always so happy and 
so natural, that it seems as if no other could have been 
found ; and every word is placed in such a manner that 
wo cannot fancy any other place to have suited it as well. 
The structure of his stylo is such that nothing could be 
displaced, nothing added, nothing retrenched; it is one 
unalterable whole. Evon his incorrectnesses are often 
but sacrifices required by good taste, nor would anything 
bo more difficult Ilian to write over again a line of Bacine. 
Mo one has enriched the language with a greater number 
of turns of phrase ; no one is bold with more felicity and 
discretion, or figurative with more grace and propriety ; 
no ono has handled with moro command an idiom often 
rebellious, or with more skill an instrument always diffi- 
cult ; no ono has bettor understood that delicacy of style 
which must not be mistaken for feebleness, and is, in fact, 
but that air of ease which conceals from the reader the 
labour of the work and tho artifices of the composition ; 
or bettor managed the variety of cadences, the resources 
of rhythm, tho association and deduction of ideas. In 
short, if we consider that his perfection in these respects 
may be opposed to that of Virgil, and that he spoke a 
languago loss flexible, less poetical, and less harmonious, 
we sliall roadily believe that Bacine is, of all mankind, 
the one to whom nature has given the greatest talent for 
versification.” g 

19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of 
Thomas Pierre Corneille, was yet by the fertility of his 
LuArimc" pen, by the success of some of his tragedies, and 

“ by a certain reputation which two of them have 

acquired, the next name, but at a vast interval, to Bacine. 
Voltaire says he would have enjoyed a great reputation 
but for that of his brother — ono of those pointed sayings 
which seem to convey something, but are really devoid 
of meaning. Thomas Corneille is never compared with 


* La Harpe, Aloge de Racine* aa quoted by himself In Conn de Literature, VvL vl- 
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his brother ; and probably his brother has been rather 
serviceable to his name with posterity than otherwise. 
He wrote with more purity, according to the Frenoh 
critics, and it must be owned that, in his Ariane, he has 
given to love a tone more passionate and natural than 
the manly scones of the older tragedian ever prebent. 
This is esteemed his best work, but it depends wholly 
on the principal character, whose tenderness and in- 

{ 'uries excite our sympathy, and fiom whose lips many 
ines of great beauty flow. It may be compared with 
the Berenice of Racine, represented but a short time 
before ; there is enough of resemblance in the fables to 
provoke comparison. That of Thomas Corneille is more 
tragic, less destitute of theatrical movement, and conse- 
quently better chosfcn ; but such relative praise is of 
little value, where none can be given, in this respect, to 
the object of comparison . Wo feel that the prose romance 
is the proper bphere for the display of an affection, nei- 
ther untrue to nature, nor unworthy to move the heart, 
but wanting the majesty of the tragic muse. An effemi- 
nacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play ; and 
the termination, where the heroine faints away instead 
of dying, is somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy 
of the younger Corneille that can he mentioned is the 
Earl of Esses. In this he haB taken greater liberties 
with history than his critics approve ; and though love 
does not so much predominate as in Ariane, it seems to 
engross, in a style rather too romantic, both the hero 
and his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, deserves to he 
put on a level with the Manlius of La Fosse, to Manilas ot 
which La Harpe accords the preference above KossP - 
all of the seventeenth century after those of Corneille 
and Racine. It is just to observe, what is not denied, 
that the author has borrowed the greater part of his 
story from tho Venice Preserved of Otway. The French 
critics maintain that he has far excelled his original. 
It is possible that we might hesitate to own this general 
superiority ; but several blemishes have been removed, 
and the conduct is perhaps more noble, or at least more 
fitted to the French stage. But when we take from La 
Fosse what belongs to another — characters strongly 
marked, sympathies powerfully contrasted, a develop- 
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nieut of the plot probable and interesting, what will 
remain that is pmely his own ? There will remain a 
vigorous tone of language, a considerable power of de- 
scription, and a skill in adapting, we may add with jus- 
tice, in sometimes improving, what ho found in a foreign 
language. We must pass over some other tragedies 
which have obtained less honour in their native land, 
those of Duohe, Quinault, and Gampistron. 

21. Molit>re is perhaps, of all French writers, the one 

Moiare. his country has most uniformly admired, 

and in whom her critics are most unwilling to 
acknowledge faults ; though the observations of Schlegel 
on the detects of Moliere, and especially on his large 
debts to older comedy, aTe not altogether without founda- 
tion. Moliere began with L’Etourdi in 1653, and his 
pieces followed rapidly till his death in 1673. About 
one half are in verse; I shall select a few without 
regard to order of time, and first one written in prose. 
L’Avare. 

22. Plautus first exposed upon the stage thewretched- 

L Av«re. ne8S of avarice ’ tihe punishment of a selfish love 

of gold, not only in the life of pain it has cost 
to acquire it, but in the terrors that it brings, in the 
disordered state of mind, which is haunted, as by some 
mysterious guilt, by the consciousness of secret wealth. 
The character of Euclio in the Aulularia is dramatic, 
and, as far as we know, original ; the moral effect re- 
quires perhaps some touches beyond absolute probability, 
but it must be confessed that a few passages are over- 
charged. Moliere borrowed L’Avare from this comedy ; 
and 1 am not at present aware that the subject, though 
so well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any 
intermediate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for 
the scheme of his play, but for many strokes of humonr, 
to Plautus. But this takes off little from the merit of 
this excellent comedy. The plot is expanded without 
incongruous or improbable circumstances ; new charac- 
ters are well combined with that of Harpagon, and his 
own is at once more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the latter, though 
by no means without example, leaves no room for any 
other object than the concealed treasure, in which his 
thoughts are concentred. But Moliere had ooneeivod a 
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more complicated action. Harpagon does not absolutely 
starve the rats; be possesses horses, though he feeds 
them ill; he has servants, though he grudges them 
olothes ; he even contemplates a marriage supper at his 
own expense, though he intends to have a bad one. He 
has evidently been compelled to mukc some sacrifices to 
the usages of mankind, and is at once a more common 
and a more theatrical character than Euclio. In other 
respects they are much alike : their avarice has reached 
that point whore it is without piide ; the dread of losing 
their wealth has overpowered the desiie of being thought 
to possess it ; and though this is a more natural incident 
in the manners of Greece than in those of Franco, yet 
the concealment of treasure, oven in the time of Moliere, 
was sufficiently frequent for dramatic probability. A 
general tone of selfishness, the usual source and necessary 
consequence of avarice, conspires with the latter quality 
to render Harpagon odious ; and there wants but a little 
more poetical justice in the conclusion, which leaves the 
casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without much justice. 
“For the picture of the avaricious man, Plautus and 
Moliere have presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing 
draught of the passion of avarice.” It may be answered 
to this, that Harpagon ’s character is, as has been said 
above, not so mere a delineation of the passion as that 
of Euclio. But as a more general vindicalion of Mo- 
liero, it should he kept in mind, that every exhibition of 
a predominant passion within the compass of the five 
actB of a play must be coloured beyond the truth of 
nature, or it will not have time to produce its effect. 
This is one groat advantage that romance possesses over 
the drama. 

24. L’Ecole des Femmes is among the most diverting 
comedies of Moliere. Yet it has in a remark- L’Ecnie 
able degree what seems inartificial to our own lumineb ' 
taste, and contravenes a good general precept of Horace ; 
the action passes almost wholly in recital. But this is 
so well connected with the development of the plot and 
characters, and produces such amusing scenes, that no 
spectator, at least on the French theatre, would be sen- 
sible of any languor. Amolphe is an excellent modifica- 
tion of the type which Molifcro loved to reproduce ; the 
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selfish and morose cynic whose pretended hatred of the 
vices of the world springs from an absorbing regard to 
his own gratification. He has made him as malignant as 
censorious ; he delights in talcs of scandal ; he is pleased 
that Horace should be successful in gallantry, because it 
degrades others. The half-witted and ill-bred child, of 
whom he becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
servants, are delineated with equal vivacity. In this 
comedy we find the spirited versification, full of grace 
and humour, in which no one has rivalled Moliere, and 
which has never been attempted on the English stage. 
It was probably its merit which raised a host of petty 
detractors, on whom the author revenged himself in his 
admirable piece of satire. La Critique de l’Ecole deB 
Femmes. The affected pedantry of the Hotel Raui- 
bouillet seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing 
in fact could be more unlike than the style of Moliere to 
their own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false 
i a- Mi^n- taste of some Parisian circles in the Misanthrope; 
iiirope. though the criticism of Alceste on the wretched 
sonnet forms but a subordinate portion of that famous 
comedy. It is generally placed next to Tartuffe among 
the works of Molidre. Alceste is again the cynic, but 
more honourable and less openly selfish, and with more 
of a real disdain of vice in his misanthropy. Rousseau, 
upon this account, and many others aftor him, have 
treated the play as a vindication of insincerity against 
truth, and as making virtue itself ridiculous on the stage. 
This charge however seems uncandid ; neither the rude- 
ness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy from which it 
springs, are to be called virtues ; and we may observe 
that he displays no positively good quality beyond sin- 
cerity, unless his ungrounded and improbable love for a 
ooquette is to pass for such. It is true that the polite- 
ness of Fhilinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is con- 
trasted, borders a little too closely upon flattery ; but no 
oblique end is in his view ; he flatters to give pleasure ; 
and if we do not much esteem his character, we axe not 
solicitous for his punishment. The dialogue of the 
Misanthrope is uniformly of the highest style ; the female, 
an d indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived 
and sustained : if this comedy fails of anything at pre- 
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sent, it is through the difference of manners, and, per- 
haps, in representation, through the want of animated 
action on the stage. 

26. In Les Femmes Savantes, there is a more evident 
personality in the characters, and a more mali- Lea Femmes 
cious exposure of absurdity, than in the Misan- Sa ' ttnt *“- 
tbrope ; but the ridicule, falling on a less numerous 
class, is not so well calculated to be appreciated by pos- 
terity. It is, however, both in reading and representa- 
tion, a more amusing comedy : in no one instance lias 
Moli&re delineated such variety of manners, or displayed 
so much of his inimitable gaiety and power of fascinating 
the audience with very little plot, by the mere exhibition 
of human follies. The satire falls deservedly on pie- 
tenders to taste and literature, for whom Molihre always 
testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we perceive some 
resentment of their criticisms. The shorter piece, en- 
titled Les Pr&siouses Eidicules, is another shaft directed 
at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked a 
dangerous enemy; but the good taste of the next age 
might be ascribed in great measure to his unmerciful 
exposure of affectation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as the age of Moliere, for 
tho dramatist to find any untrodden field in the Tartnffe 
follies and vices of mankind. But one had been 
reserved for him in Tartuffe — religious hypocrisy. We 
should have expectod the original di aft of such a cha- 
racter on the English stage ; nor had our old writers 
been forgetful of their inveterate enemies, the Puritans, 
who gave such full scope for thoir satire. But choosing 
rather the easy path of ridicule, they fell upon the starch 
dresses and quaint language of the fanatical party ; and 
where they exhibited these in conjunction with hypo- 
crisy, made the latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and villanously dissembling, 
but does not wear so conspicuous a garb of religious 
sanctity as Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is not 
only original in this character, hut is a new creation in 
dramatic poetTy. It has been doubted by some critics, 
whether the depth of guilt that it exhibits, the serious 
hatred that it inspires, are not beyond the strict pro- 
vince of oomedy. But this seems rather a technical 
cavil. If subjects such as the Tartuffe are not fit for 

vol rv. t 
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comedy, they are at least fit for dramatic representation, 
and some new phrase must be invented to describe their 
class. 

28. A different kind of objection is still sometimes 
made to this play, that it brings religion itself into sus- 
picion. And this would no doubt have been the case, if 
the contemporaries of Moli&re in England had dealt with 
the subject. But the boundaries between the reality and 
its false appearances are so well guarded in this comedy, 
that no reasonable ground of exception can be thought 
to xemnin. No better advice can be given to those who 
take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to read it again. For 
there may be good reason to suspect that they are them- 
selves among those for whoso benefit it was intended ; 
the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few, but 
while the Orgons and Pemelles are numerous, they will 
not want thoir harvest. Moli6re did not invent the pro- 
totypes of his hypocrite ; they were abundant at Paris in 
his time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases, 
and the fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of 
events, not so usual on the French stage as our own. 
Tartuffe himself is a masterpiece of skill. Perhaps in 
the cavils of La Bruy&re there may be some justice ; but 
the essayist has forgotten that no character can he ren- 
dered entirely effective to an audience without a little 
exaggeration of its attributes. Nothing can be more 
happily conceived than the credulity of the honest 
Orgon, and his more doting mother ; it is that which 
we sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence 
of the senses, and fighting every inch of ground against 
that. In such a subject there was not much oppor- 
tunity for the comic talent of Molicre; yet in some 
well-known passages, he has enlivened it as far as was 
possible. The Tartuffe will geuerally he esteemed the 
greatest effort of this author’s genius ; the Misanthrope, 
tike Femmes Savantes, and the Eoole des Femmes will 
follow in various order, according to our tastes. These 
are by far the best of his comedies in verse. Among 
those in prose we may give the first place to L’Avare. 
and the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to 
George Dandin. 

30. These two plays have the Bame objects of moral 
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satire ; on one hand the absurd vanity of plebeians in 
seeking the alliance or acquaintance of the no- Bourgeois 
bility ; on the other, the pride and meanness 
of the nobility themselves. They are both Gew^' 
abundantly diverting; but the sallies of hu- Dandto - 
mour are, I think, more frequent in the first three acts 
of the former. Tho last two acts are improbable and 
less amusing. The shorter pieces of Molfore border very 
much upon farce ; he permits himself more vulgarity of 
character, more grossness in language and incident, but 
his farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 

31. The French have claimed for Moli&re, and few 
perhaps have disputed the pretension, a supe- characterof 
riority over all earlier and later writers of MolUire - 
comedy. He certainly leaves Plautus, the original 
model of the school to which he belonged, at a vast 
distance. The grace and gentlemanly elegance of Te- 
rence ho has not equalled ; but in the more appropriate 
merits of comedy, just and forcible delineation of cha- 
racter, skilful contrivance of circumstances, and humo- 
rous dialogue, we must award him tho prize. The 
Italian and Spanish dramatists are quite unworthy to be 
named in comparison ; and if the French theatre has, 
in later times, as is certainly the case, produced some 
excellent comedies, we have, 1 believe, no reason to 
contradict the suffrage of the nation itself, that they 
owe almost as much to what they have caught from this 
great model, as to the natural genius of their authors. 
But it is not for us to abandon the rights of Shakspeare. 
In all things most essential to comedy, we cannot ac- 
knowledge his inferiority to Moliere. He had far more 
invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and force 
in their delineation, ilis humour was at least as abund- 
ant and natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant ; in 
fact, Moliere hardly exhibits this quality at all. h The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, almost the only pure comedy 
of Shakspeare, is surely not disadvantageous^ compared 
with George Dandin or Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or 
even with L’Eoole des Femmes For tho Tartuffe or the 
Misanthrope it is vain to seek a proper counterpart in 

h [A French critic upon the first edi- that 1 should deny the latter quality to 
tion of this work hag supposed wit to be Moliere, especially after the eulogies i 
the same ae esprit, and Is justly astonished have been passing on him. — lau.J 

T 2 
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Shakspeare • they belong to a different state of manners. 
But the powers of MoUfere are directed with greater 
skill to their object ; none of his energy is wasted ; the 
spectator is not interrupted by the serious scenes ol 
tragi-comedy, nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly say that he had 
the greater genius, but perhaps of Moli&re, that he has 
written the best comedies. We cannot at least put any 
third dramatist in competition with him. Fletcher and 
Jonson, Wycherley and Congreve, Farquhar and Sheri- 
dan, 'with great excellences of their own, fall short of his 
merit as well as of his fame. Yet in humorous conception, 
our admirable play, the Provoked Husband, the best 
parts of which are due to Vanbrugh, seems to be equal 
to anything he has left. His spirited and easy versifica- 
tion stands of course untouched by uny English rivalry ; 
we may have boon wise in rejecting verse from our 
stage, but we have certainly given the French a right to 
claim all the honour that belongs to it. 

32. Pacino once only attempted comedy. His wit was 

Lw rial- quick and sarcastic, and in epigram he did not 

deursof spare his enemies. In his Plaidours there is 

l * CIle ‘ more of humour and stage-effect than of wit. 

The ridictdo falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers 
and the folly of suitors ; but the technical language is 
lost in great measure upon the audience. This comedy, 
if it be not rather a farce, is taken from The Wasps of 
Aristophanes; and that Rabelais of antiquity supplied 
an extravagance very improbably introduced into the 
third act of Les Plaideurs, the trial of the dog. Far 
from improving the humour, which had been amusingly 
kept up during the first two acts, this degenerates into 
absurdity. 

33. Regnard is always placed next to Moli&re among 
Rcgnord — the comic writers of France in this, and perhaps 
Le juueur. j a an y age. The plays, indeed, which entitle 
him to such a rank are but few. Of these the best is 
acknowledged to be Le Joueur, Regnard, taught by his 
own experience, has here admirably delineated the cha- 
racter of an inveterate gamester ; without parade of mo- 
rality, few comedies are more usefully moral. We have 
not the struggling virtues of a Charles Surface, which 
the dramatist may feign that he may reward at the fifth 
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act ; Regnard has better painted the selfish ungrateful 
being, who, though not incapable of love, pawns his 
mistresses picture, the instant after she has given it to 
him, that he may return to the dice-box. Hor just 
abandonment, and his own disgrace, terminate the comedy 
with a moral dignity which the stage does not always 
maintain, and which in the first acts the spectator does 
not expect. Tho other characters seem to me various, 
spirited, and humorous; the valet ofValere the game- 
ster is one of the best of that numerous class, to whom 
comedy has owed so much ; but the pretended marquis, 
though diverting, talks too much like a genuine coxcomb 
of tho world. Molicro did this hotter in Les Precieuses 
Ridicules. Regnard is in this play full of those gay 
sallies which cannot be read without laughter ; the inci- 
dents follow rapidly ; there is more movement than in 
some of the best of Moliere’s comedies, and the speeches 
are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among Regnard’s comedies it 
has been usual to place Le Legatairo, not by ni 9 other 
any means inferior to tho first in humour and pl ‘* yl> ' 
vivacity, hut with less force of character, and more of 
the common tricks of the stage. The moral, instead of 
being excellent, is of the worst kind, being the success 
and dramatic reward of a gross fraud, the forgery of a 
will by tho hero of tho piece and his servant. Tins ser- 
vant is however a very comical rogue, and we should 
not perhaps wish to see him sent to the galleys. A 
similar censure might be passed on Ihe comedy of Reg- 
nard which stands third in reputation, Les Menechmes. 
The subject, as explained by the title, is old — twin- 
brothers, whoso undistinguishablo features arc tho source 
of endless confusion ; but what neither Plautus nor Shak- 
speare have thought of, one avails himself of the likeness 
to receive a large sum of money due to the other, and is 
thought very generous at the close of the play when he 
restores a moiety. Of the plays founded on this divert- 
ing exaggeration, Regnard’s is perhaps the best ; he has 
more variety of incident than Plautus ; and by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, tho Dromio servants, who 
render the Comedy of Errors almost too inextricably 
confused for the spectator or reader, as well as by making 
one of the brothers aware of the mistake, and a party in 
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the deception, he has given an unity of plot instead of a 
series of incoherent blunders. 

35. The M&re Coquette of Quinault appears a comedy 
Quinauit. of great merit. Without the fine traits of nature 
Bouraauit. which we fi n( i in those of Moli&re, without the 

sallies of humour which enliven those of Eegnard , with 
a versification perhaps not very forcible, it pleases us by 
a fable at once novel, as far as 1 know, and natural, by 
the interesting characters of the lovers, by the decency 
and Jone of good company, which are never lost in the 
manners, the incidents, or the language. Bouxsault, 
whose tragedies are little esteemed, displayed some ori- 
ginality in Le Mercure Galant. The idea is one which 
has not unfrequently been imitated on the English as 
well as French stage, but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts. 
The Mercure Galant was a famous magazine of light 
periodical amusement, such as was then now in France, 
which had a great sale, and is described in a few lines 
by one of the characters in this piece. 1 Bouraauit places 
his hero, by the editor’s consent, as a temporary substi- 
tute in the office of this publication, and brings, in a 
series of detached scenes, a variety of applicants for his 
notice. A comedy of this kind is like a compound 
animal ; a few chief characters must give unity to the 
whole, but the effect is produced by the successive per- 
sonages who pass over the stage, display thoir humour 
in a single scene, and disappear. Boursault has been in 
some instances successful ; but such pieces generally owe 
too much to temporary sources of amusement. 

36. Dancourt, as Voltaire has said, holds the same rank 
Oanoourt. relatively to Moliere in farce, that Begnard does 

in tho higher comedy. He came a little after 
the former, and when the prejudice that had been created 
against comedies in prose by the great success of the 
othor kind had begun to subside. The Chevalier a la 


1 Le Mercure eat nne bonne cboee ; 

On y trouve de tout, fable, bbtolre, vers, 
nroee. 

Sieges, combat*, proofs, raort, mariage, 
amour, 

Nouvelles de province, et noavellea de 
cour— 

Jamals livre 4 mon grd ne Ait pins 
ndccssaire. Act L scene J. 


Tbe Mercure Galant was established 
In 1ST* by one VixS : it was intended to 
All the same place as a critical record 
of polite literature, which tbe Jour- 
nal des Sfavans did in learning and sci- 
ence. 
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Mode is the only play of Dancourt that I know ; it is 
much above farce, and if length be a distinctive cri- 
terion, it exceeds most comedies. This would he very’ 
slight praise, if we could not add that the reader does 
not find it one page too long, that the ridicule is poignant 
and happy, the incidents well contrived, the comic situa- 
tions amusing, the characters clearly marked. La Harpe, 
who treats Dancourt with a sort of contempt, does ‘not 
so much as mention this play. It is a satire on the 
pretensions of a class then rising, the rich financiers, 
which long supplied materials, through dramatic carica- 
ture, to public malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Bom of a 
noble Huguenot family, ho was early devoted D t 
to Protestant theology, and even presumed to 

enter the lists against Bossuet. But that champion of 
the faith was like one of those knights in romance, who 
first unhorse their rash antagonists, and then make 
them wurk as slaves. Brueys was soon converted, and 
betook himself to write against his former errors. He 
afterwards bocame an ecclesiastic. Thus far there is 
nothing much out of the common course in his history. 
But grown weary of living alone, and having some 
natural turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write 
for the stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under 
the name, of a certain Palaprat. The plays of Brueys 
had some success ; but be was not in a position to deli- 
neate rocent manners, and in the only comedy with 
which 1 am acquainted, Le Muet, he has borrowed the 
leading part, of his story from Terence. The language 
seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or originality of character, cannot be 
dispensed with. 

38. The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts 
by M&zarin to naturalise an Italian company, operas of 
was successfully established by Lulli in 1672. c * uin4ult 
It is the prerogative of music in the melo-drame to render 
poetry its dependent ally ; but the airs of Lulli have 
been forgotten and the verses of his coadjutor Quinault 
remain. He is not only the earliest, but by general 
consent the unrivalled poet of French music. Boileau 
indeed treated him with undeserved scorn, but probably 
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through dislike of the tone he was obliged to preserve, 
which in the eyes of so stem a judge, and one so insen- 
sible to love, appeared languid and effeminate. Quinault 
nevertheless was not incapable of vigorous and impres- 
sive poetiy ; a lyric grandeur distinguishes some of Mb 
songs; he seems to possess great felicity of adorning 
every subject with appropriate imagery and sentiment ; 
his Versification has a smoothness and charm of melody 
which has made somo say that the lines were already 
music before they came to the composer’s hands; his 
fables, whether taken from mythology or modem ro- 
mance, display invention and skill. V oltairo, La Harpe, 
Schlegel, and the author of the life of Quinault in the 
BiograpMe Universello, but most of all, the testimony 
of the public, have compensated for the severity of Boi- 
leau. The Armide is Quinault’s latest and also his finest 
opera. 


Sect. II. — On the English Drama. 


State of the Stage after the Restoration — 'rragedies of Dryden, Otway, Southern — 
Comedies of Congreve and others. 

39. The troubles of twenty yoaiu, and, much more, the 
Revival of fanatical antipathy to stage-plays which the pre- 
dominant party affected, silenced the muse of 
“ ‘ the buskin, and broko the continuity of those 
works of the older dramatists, which had given a tone 
to public sentiment as to the drama from the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign. Davenant had, by a sort of con- 
nivance, opened a small house for the representation of 
plays, though not avowedly so called, near the Charter 
House in 1856. He obtained a patent after the Kestora- 
tion. By this time another generation had arisen, and 
the scale of taste was to he adjusted anew. The fondness 
for the theatre revived with increased avidity; more 
splendid decoration, aotors probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater powers, and above all, the attraction of female 
performers, who had never been admitted on the older 
stage, conspired with the keen appetite that long restraint 
produced, and with the general gaiety, or rather disso- 
luteness, of manners, let the* multitude of places for 
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such amusement was not as great as under the first 
Stuarts. Two houses only wore opened under royal 
patents, granting them an exclusive privilege, one by 
what was called the King’s Company, in Drury Lane, 
another by the Duke of York’s Company, in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. Betterton, who was oalled the English 
Roscius, till Garrick claimed that title, was sent to Paris 
by Charles 11., that, taking a view of the French stage, 
he might better judge of what would contribute to the 
improvement of our own. It has been said, and pro- 
bably with truth, that he introduced moveable scenes, 
instead of the fixed tapestry that had been hung across 
the stage ; but this improvement he could not have bor- 
rowed from France. The king not only countenanced 
the theatre by liis patronage, but by so much personal 
notice of the chief actors, and so much interest in all the 
affairs of the theatre, as elevated their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of the 
groat dramatists ; his own genius demands theirs aittl)K ,, of 
for its support and display ; and a fine performer p»w> c 
would as soon wasto the powers of his hand on tl “’ te ' 
feeble music, as a man like Betterton or Garrick repre- 
sent what is insipid or in bad taste. We know that the 
former, and some of his contemporaries, were cele- 
brated in the great parts of our early stage, in those of 
Shakspeare and Fletcher. But the change of public 
taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, as, in 
Johnson’s antithesis, they “ live to please, must please 
to live.” Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained 
at its proper level ; and as the world is apt to demand 
novelty on the stage, tho general tone of dramatic repre- 
sentation in this period, whatever credit it may have 
done to the performers, reflects little, in comparison with 
our golden age, upon those who wrote for them. 

41. It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, 
which was now thought to be in perfection, , 
guided the criticism of Charles’s court, and scanscs - 
afforded the pattern of Ihoso tragedies which continued 
in fashion for twenty years after the Restoration, and 
which were called rhyming or heroic plays. Though 
there is a general justice in this remark, I am not aware 
that the inflated tone of these plays is imitated from any 
French tragedy ; certainly there was a nobler model in 
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the best works of Corneille. But Scott is more right in 
deriving the unnatural and pedantic dialogue -which pre- 
vailed through these performances from the romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede. These were, about the era of 
the Restoration, almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in France ; and it was to be expected that a 
style would gain ground in tragedy, which is not so 
widely removod from what tragedy requires, but that an 
ordinary audience would fail to perceive the difference. 
There is but a narrow line between the sublime and the 
tumid ; the man of business or of pleasure who frequents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself to make such 
large allowances, to put himself into a state of mind so 
totally different from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far from shocking 
him, will rather show like a further advance towards 
excellence. Hotspur and Almanzor, Richard and Au- 
rungzebe, seem to him cast in tlio same mould ; beings 
who can never occur in the common walks of life, but 
whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning liko his ghosts 
and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dryden were what was called 
Herolc heroic, and written in rhyme ; an innovation 
tragedies or which, of course, must be ascribed to the in- 
Dryden. fl ue nco of the French thoatre. They have occa- 
sionally much vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to lusciousness. 
The Conquest of Grenada is, on account of its extra- 
vagance, the most celebrated of these plays ; but it is 
inferior to the Indian Emperor, from which it would be 
easy to select passages of perfect elegance. It is sin- 
gular that although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to bo the most lax of any, Dryden 
has in this play availed himself of none of his wonted 
privileges. He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of cadence which, 
though exquisitely mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. 
In the Conquest of Grenada the versification is rather 
more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this 
is* later species of tragedy, on account of his own facility 
* n ‘* edie3< in rhyming, and his habit of condensing his 
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sense. Rhyme, indeed, can only be rejected in our 
language from the tragic scene, because blank •verse 
affords wider scope for the emotions it ought to excite ; 
but for the tumid rhapsodies which the personages of his 
heroic plays utter, there can be no excuse. He adhered 
to this tone, however, till the change in public taste, 
and especially the ridicule thrown on his own playB 
by the Rehearsal, drove him to adopt a very different, 
though not altogether faultless, style of tragedy. His 
principal works of this latter class are All for Love, in 
1678, the Spanish Friar, oommonly referred to 1682, 
and Don Sebastian, in 1600. Upon these the dramatio 
fame of Dryden is built; while the rants of Almanzor 
and Maximin are never mentioned but in ridicule. The 
chief excellence of the first tragedy appears to consist 
in the beauty of the language, that, of the second in the 
interest of the story, and that of tho third in the highly 
finished character of Dorax. Dorax is the best of Diy- 
den’s tragic characters, and perhaps tho only one in 
which he has applied his great knowledge of the human 
mind to actual delineation. It is highly dramatic, be- 
cause formed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and which the 
poet can manage so as to surprise the spectator without 
transgressing consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatrical effect, has been compounded of this 
character, and of that of 1 ago. Rut Don Sebastian DonSebas- 
is as imperfect as all plays must bo in which a tJan- 
single personage is thrown forward in too strong relief 
for the rest. The language is full of that rant which 
characterised Dryden’s earlier tragedies, and to which a 
natural predilection seems, after some interval, to have 
brought him back. Sebastian himself may seem to have 
been intended as a contrast, to Muley Moloch ; but if the 
author had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the 
hero from that of tho tyrant, he has not left the use of it 
in his reader’s hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill 
conducted, especially in tho fifth act. Perhaps the deli- 
cacy of the present age may have been too fastidious in 
excluding altogether from the drama this class of fables ; 
because they may often excite great interest, give scope 
to impassioned poetry, and are admirably calculated for 
tho avuyi'upuns, or discovery, which is so much dwelt 
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upon by the critics ; nor can the story of CEdipus, which 
has furnished one of the finest and most artful tragedies 
ever written, be well thought an improper subject even 
for representation. But they require, of all others, to be 
dexterously managed ; they may make the main distress 
of a tragedy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings 
revolt at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an incestuous pas- 
sion brought forward as the make-weiglit of a plot, to eke 
out a fifth act, and to dispose of those characters whoso 
fortune the main story has not quite wound up. 

44i The Spanish Friar has been praised for what John- 
SpauUh son calls the “ happy coincidence and coalition 
Irtiar. 0 f the two plots.” It is difficult to understand 
what can be meant by a compliment which seems either 
ironical or ignorant. Nothing can be moTe remote from 
the truth. The artifice of combining two distinct stories 
on the stage is, we may suppose, either to interweave the 
incidonts of one into those of the other, or at least so to 
connect some characters with each intrigue, as to make 
the spectator fancy them less distinct than they are. 
Thus in the Merchant of Venice, the courtship of Bas- 
sanio and Tortia is happily connected with the main plot 
of Antonio and Shy lock by two circumstances : it is to 
sot Bassanio forward in his suit that the fatal bond is 
first given; and it is by Portia’s addiess that its for- 
feiture is explained away. The same play affords an 
instance of another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, which is moro episodical, and might perhaps 
be removed without any material loss to the fable; 
though even this serves to account for, we do not say to 
palliate, the vindictive exasperation of the Jew. But to 
which of tlieso do the comic scenes in the Spanish Friar 
bear most resemblance ? Certainly to the latter. They 
consist entirely of an intrigue which Lorenzo, a young 
officer, carries on with a rich usurer’s wife ; but there is 
not, even by accident, any relation between his adven- 
tures and the love and murder which go forward in the 
palace. The Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dry den in that line. 
Father Dominic is very amusing, and has been copied 
very freely by succeeding dramatists, especially in the 
Duenna. But Dryden has no great abundance of wit in 
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this or any of his comedies. His jests are practical, and 
he seems to have written more for the eye than the ear. 
It may he noted as a proof of this, that his stage direc- 
tions are unusnally full. In point of diction, the Spanish 
Friar in its tragic scenes, and All for Love, are certainly 
the best plays of Dryden. They are the least infected 
with his groat fault, bombast, and should perhaps be 
read over and over by those who would learn the true 
tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in animation, in 
striking images and figures, there are few or none that 
excel them ; the power indeed of impressing sympathy, 
or commanding toars, was seldom placed by nature within 
the reach of Dryden. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, 
will generally be reckoned the best tragedies otwa 
of this period. They have both a deep pathos, way ' 
springing from the intense and unmerited distress of 
women.; both, especially the latter, have a dramatic 
eloquence, rapid and flowing, with less of turgid extra- 
vagance than we find in Otway’s contemporaries, and 
sometimes with very graceful poetry. The story of the 
Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, as I believe, from 
some French novel, though I do not at present re- 
member where I have read it ; it was once popular on 
the stage, and gave scope for good acting, but is un- 
pleasing to the delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
served is more frequently represented than any tragedy 
after those of Shakspeare ; the plot is highly dramatic 
in conception and conduct ; even what seems, when we 
read it, a defect, the shifting of our wishes, or perhaps 
rather of our ill wishes, between two parties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, 
does not, as is shown by experience, interfere with the 
spectator’s interest. Pierre indeed is one of those 
villains for whom it is easy to excite the sympathy of 
the half-principled and the inconsiderate. But the 
great attraction is in the character of Belvidera; and 
when that part is represented by such as we remember 
to have seen, no tragedy is honoured by snob a tribute, 
not of tears alone, but of more agony th an many would 
seek to endure. The versification of Otway, like that of 
most in this period, runs almost to an excess into the 
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line of eleven’ syllables, sometimes also into the sdrucciolo 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close. These 
give a considerable animation to tragio verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latterly represented 
Southern. tul ^ er the Qame of Isabella* is almost as fami- 
liar to the lovers of our theatre as Venice 

Preserved itself ; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers arises, the part of 
Isabella is as fitted to exhibit them as that of Belvidera. 
The choice and conduct of the story are, however, 
Southern’s chief merits ; for there is little vigour in the 
language, though it is natural, and free from the usual 
faults of his age. A similar character may be given to 
his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which Southern deserves 
the praise of having, first of any English writer, de- 
nounced the traffic in slaves, and the cruelties of their 
West Indian bondage. The moral feeling is high in 
this tragedy, and it has sometimes been acted with a 
certain success; but the execution is not that of a 
^ superior dramatist. Of Lee nothing need be 
said, but that he is, in spite of his proverbial 
extravagance, a man of poetical mind and some dramatic 
skill. But he has violated historic truth in Theodosius 
without gaining much by invention. The Mourning 
Congreve of Congreve is written in prolix declama- 

tion, with no power over the passions. John- 
son is well known to have praised a few lines in this 
tragedy as among the finest descriptions in the lan- 
guage ; while others, by a sort of contrariety, have 
spoken of them as worth nothing. Truth is in its usual 
middle path ; many better passages may be found, but 
they are well written and improssive. k 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large in- 
Comadips of termixfuro of obscenity in the lower characters, 
Chw. u.'» nor always confined to them, with no infre 
relgn ' quent scents of licentious incident and lan- 
guage. But these are invariably so brought forward as 
to manifest the dramatist's scorn of vice, and to excite 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even an ordinary 
degree of moral purity. In the plays that appeared 
after the Restoration, and that from the be ginnin g, a 


k Mourning Briile, net U. scene 3 ; Johnson's Life of Congreve. 
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different tone was assumed. Vice was in her full career 
on the stage, unchecked by reproof, unshained by con- 
trast, and for the most part unpunished by mortification 
at the close. Nor are these less coarse in expression, or 
loss impudent in their delineation of low debauchery, 
than those of the preceding period. It may be observed, 
on the contrary, that they rarely exhibit the manners' 
of truly polished life, according to any notions we can 
frame of them, and are, in this respect, much below 
those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley. It might not 
be easy perhaps to find a scene in any comedy of 
Charles II.'s reign where one character has the behaviour 
of a gentleman, in the sense which we attach to the 
word. Yet the authors of these were themselves in the 
world, and sometimes men of family and considerable 
station. The cause must be found in the state of society 
itself, debased as well as corrupted, partly by the ex- 
ample of the court, partly by the practice of living in 
taverns, which became much more inveterate after the 
Bestoration than before. The contrast with the man- 
ners of Paris, as far os the stage is their mirror, does 
not toll to our advantage. These plays, as it may be 
expected, do not aim at the higher glories of comic 
writing ; they display no knowledge of nature, nor often 
rise to any other conception of character than is gained 
by a caricature of some known class, or perhaps of some 
remarkable individual. Nor do they in general deserve 
much credit as comedies of intrigue ; the plot is seldom 
invented with much care for its development; and if 
scenes follow one another in a series of diverting inci- 
dents, if the entanglements are such as produce laughter, 
above all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, tho purpose is sufficiently answered. 
It is in this that they often excel ; some of them have 
considerable humour in the representation of character, 
though this may not be very original, and a good deal of 
wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the 
Plain Dealer, and the Country Wife, tho latter w . 
represented with some change, in modern 7 “® 7 ’ 
times, under the name of the Country Girl. The former 
has been frequently said to be taken from the Misan- 
thrope of Molifere; but this, like many current asser- 
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tions, seems to have little if any foundation. Manly, 
the Plain Dealer, is, like Aloeste, a speaker of truth; 
but the idea is at least one which it was easy to con- 
ceive without plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or soene of the two 
comedies. We cannot say the same of the Country 
Wife; it was evidently suggested by L’Ecole des 
Femmes; the character of Amolphe has been copied; 
but even here the whole conduct of the piece of Wy- 
cherley is his own. It is more artificial than that of 
Molidre, wherein too much passes in description; the 
part of Agnes is rendered still more poignant; and 
among the comedies of Charles’s reign, I am not sure 
that it is surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the famous Afra 
Behn, have endeavoured to make the stage as grossly 
immoral as their talents permitted ; but the two former, 
especially Shadwell, are not destitute of humour. At 

the death of Charles it had reached the lowest 

point; after the Devolution, it became not 
iuti(m < ’ vu " milc h more a school of virtue, but rather a 

better one of polished manners than before; 
and certainly drew to its service some men of comic 
genius whose names are now not only very familiar to 
our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose works 
have not all ceased to enliven its walls. 

50. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some 
Co ve have said, at twenty-one years of age, but in 

fact not quite so soon, and represented in 1693, 
placed himself at once in a rank -which he has always 
retained. Though not, I think, the first, ho is undeni- 
ably among the first names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed by the Double Dealer, and that by 
Love for Love, in which he reached the summit of his 
reputation. The last of his four comedies, the Way of 
the World, is said to have been coldly received; for 
which it is hard to assign any substantial cause, unless 
it be some want of sequence in the plot. The peculiar 
excellence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparkling 
from the lips of almost every character, but on this ac- 
count it is accompanied by want of nature and sim- 
plicity. Nature indeed and simplicity do not belong as 
proper attributes to that comady which, itself the crea- 
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ture of an artificial society, has for its proper business 
to exaggerate the affectation and hollowness of the 
world. A critical code which should require the comedy 
of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness which 
even caricature must not transgress ; and the type of 
truth should always regulate the playful aberrations of 
an inventive poncil. The manners of Congiovo’s come- 
dies are not, to us at least, liko those of reality ; 1 am 
not sure that we havo any cause to suppose that they 
much better represent the times in which they appeared. 
His characters, with an exception or two, are heartless 
and vicious ; which, on being attacked by Collier, he 
justified, probably by an afterthought, on the aulhoiity 
of Aristotle’s definition of comedy; that it is fiifi-qan 
< pavXuTtpmv , an imitation of what is the worse in human 
nature." 1 But it must be acknowledged that, more than 
any preceding writer among us, lie kept up the tone of 
a gentleman ; his men of tho world aro profligate, but 
not coarse ; ho rarely, like Shadwell, or even Bryden, 
caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must understand ; ho gave, in fact, a 
tone of refinement to the public tasto, which it never 
lost, and which, in its progression, lias almost banished 
his own comedies from the stage. 

51. Love for Love is generally reputed the best <4 
these. Congreve has never any great success Love for 
in the conception or management of his plot; Lwvc - 
but in this comedy there is least to censure ; several of 
the characters arc exceedingly humorous ; the incidents 
are numerous and not complex; the wit is often admii- 
able. Angelica and Miss I’ruc, Ben and Tattle, have 
been lepeatedly imitated; but they havo, 1 think, a 
considerable degree of dramatic originality in them- 
selves. Johnson has observed that “ Ben the sailor is 
not reckoned over natural, but he is very diverting.” 
Possibly ho may bo quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor, as that to which we have become used in modern 
comedy. 

52. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline 
to place next to this; the coquetiy of Milla- m^utho 
mant, not without some touches of delicaoy and 0 “ ULdK ‘ > - 

111 Congreve’ i» Amendments of Mr. Collier's false citations. 

VOL. IV. U 
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affection, tlie impertinent coxcombry of Petulant and 
Witwood, tbe mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity in 
Lady W ishfort, are amusing to the reader. Congreve 
has here made more use than, as far as I remember, had 
boon common in England, of tho all-important sou- 
brette, on whom so much depends in French comedy. 
Tho manners of Franco happily enabled her dramatists 
to improve what they had borrowed with signal success 
from the ancient stage, the witty and artful servant, 
faithful to his master while he deceives every one be- 
sides, by adding this female attendant, not less versed 
in evory artifice, nor less quick in repartee. Mincing 
and Foible, in this play of Congreve, are good specimens 
of tho class; but speaking with some hesitation, I do 
not think tlioy will bo found, at least not so naturally 
drawn, in the comedies of Charles’s time. Many would, 
perhaps not without cause, prefer tho Old Bachelor, 
which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient in 
originality of character and circumstance. Tho Double 
] )ealer is entitled to tho same praise of wit, and some of 
tlie characters, though rather exaggerated, are amusing ; 
but tho plot is so entangled towards the conclusion, that 
I have found it difficult, even in reading, to compre- 
hend it. 

nil. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Van- 
Painniur. brugh, if wo might compare the whole of thoir 
Vanbrugh, -works. Never has he equalled in vivacity, in 
originality of contrivance, or in clear and rapid develop- 
ment of intrigue, the Beaux’ Stratagem of the one, and 
much less the admirable delineation of the Wronghead 
family in tho Provoked Husband of the other. But 
these were of the eighteenth century. Farquhar’s Trip 
to the Jubilee, though once a popular comedy, is not 
distinguished by more than an easy flow of wit, and 
peihaps a little novelty in some of the character ; it is 
indeed written in much superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Revolution. But tho Kelapse and the 
Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a consider- 
able reputation. In the former, the character of Amanda 
is interesting, especially in the momentary wavering 
and quick recovery of her virtue. This is the first 
homage that the theatre had paid, since the Restoration, 
to female chastity; and notwithstanding the vicious 
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tone of the other characters, in which Vanbrugh has 
gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
perceive the beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, 
which gradually reformed and elevated the moral 
standard of the stage." The Provoked Wife, though it 
cannot be said to give any proofs of this sort of improve- 
ment, has soino merit as a comedy; it is witty and 
animated, as Vanbrugh usually was; the character of 
Sir John Brute may not havo been too great a caricaturo 
of real manners, such as survived from tlio debased 
reign of Charles; and the endeavour to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidence 
that, a better polish had been given to social life. 


a Tills purification of English comedy 
has sometimes been attributed to the 
effects of a famous essay by (Jollier on 
the immorality of the Knglisli stage. 
But ii public opinion had nut been pre- 
pared to go along, in a considerable 
degree, with Collier, his animadversions 
could havo produced little change. In 
point of fact, the subsequent improve- 
ment was but alow, and, lor Some years. 


rather shown Jn avoiding coarse inde- 
cencies than in much elevation of bonti- 
ment. Steele's Conscious Ixivers is the 
first comedy which can be i ailed moral ; 
Cibber, in those I 'arts ol the Provoked 
Husband that lie w vote, carried this 
farther, and the stage afterwards giew 
more and more refined, till it bicanic 
languid and sentimental. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE FROM 1660 TO 1100. 


Section I. 


Italy — High Refinement of French Language — FonteneUe — St Evremond — 
S£vlgu<5 — BouhourH and Rapin — Miscellaneous writers — English Style — and 
Criticism — Dryden. 

1. If Italy could furnish no long list of conspicuous 
names in this department of literature to our 
»t£.te «f last period, sho is far more deficient in the pre- 
initajy™ 8ent - The Prose Fiorentine of Dati, a collec- 
tion of what seemed the best specimens of 
Italian eloquence in this century, served chiefly to prove 
its mediocrity, nor has that editor, by his own pane- 
gyric on Louis XIV. or any other of his writings, heen 
able to redeem its name. 11 The sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned ; the eulogies bestowed on them 
seem to bo founded, in some measure, on the surround- 
ing barrenness. The letters of Magalotti, and still more 
of Redi, themselves philosophers, and generally writing 
on philosophy, seem to do more credit than anything 
else to this period.* 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, 
cresdm- has made an honourable name by his exertions 
tenU to purify the national taste, as well as by his 
diligence in preserving the memory of better ages than 
his own. His History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useful work, to which I have sometimes been in- 
debted. His treatise on the beauty of that poetry is 
only known to me through Salfi. It is written in dia- 
logue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious to extir- 


* Salfi, xiv. 25 ; Tiraboschi, xl. 412. b Sflfi, civ. 1? ; Comiani, vlil. * 1 1 . 
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pate the school of the Marinists, without falling hack 
altogether into that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a 
model of poetry. Most of his precepts, Salfi observes, 
are very trivial at present ; but at the epoch of its ap- 
pearance his work was of great service towards the reform 
of Italian literature. 0 

3. This period, the second part of the seventeentli 
century, comprehends the most considerable, Ageof 
and in ovory sense the most important and diB- Louis xiv. 
tinguished portion of what was once called the 
great age in France, tho reign of Louis XIY. In this 
period the literature of France was adorned by its most 
brilliant writers ; since, notwithstanding the genius and 
popularity of some who followed, we generally find a 
still higher place awarded by men of fine taste to Bossuet 
and Pascal than to Voltaire and Montesquieu. The 
language was written with a care that might have fet- 
tered the powers of ordinary men, but Tendered those of 
such as we have mentioned more resplendent. Tho laws 
of taste and grammar, like those of nature, were held 
immutable ; it was the province of human genius to deal 
with them, as it does with nature, by a skilful employ- 
ment, not by a preposterous and ineffec tual rebellion 
against their control. Purity and perspicuity, simplicity 
and ease, wore conditions of good writing ; it was never 
thought that an author, especially in prose, might trans- 
gress the recognised idiom of his mother-tongue, or in- 
vent words unknown to it, for the sake of effect or 
novelty ; or, if in some rare occurrence so bold a course 
might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles 
in religion, which would cease to strike us, or he no 
miracles at all, but for the regularity of the laws to 
which they bear witness even while they infringe them. 
We have not thought it necessary to defer tho praise 
which some great French writers have deserved on the 
score of their language for this chapter. Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Amauld, and Pascal, have already been com- 
memorated ; and it is sufficient to point out two causes 
in perpetual operation during this peiiod which ennobled 
and preserved in purity the literature of France ; one, 
the salutary influence of the Academy, the other, that 


c Jtlli. J50 
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emulation between the Jesuits and Jansenists for public 
esteem, which was better displayed in their politer 
writings than in the abstruse and endless controversy 
of the five propositions. A few remain to be men- 
tioned ; and as the Bubject of this chapter, in order to 
avoid frequent subdivisions, is miscellaneous, the reader 
must expect to find that we do not, in every instance, 
confine ourselves to what he may consider as polite 
letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his talents, by their 
FontenSUe application to the pursuits most congenial to 
-hi- char the intellectual character of his contemporaries, 

and by that extraordinary longevity which made 
thoso contemporaries not less than thr ee generations of 
mankind, may be rockonod the host representative of 
French literature. Bom in 1 657, and dying within a 
few days of a complete century, in 1757, he enjoyed the 
most protracted life of any among the modem learned ; 
and that a life in the full sunshine of Parisian literature, 
without caro and without disease. In nothing was 
Fontcnelle a great writer; his montal and moral dis- 
position resemblod each other ; equable, without the 
capacity of performing, and hardly of conceiving, any- 
thing truly elevated, but not less exempt from the fruits 
of passion, from paradox, unreasonableness, and preju- 
dice. llis best productions are, perhaps, the eulogies 
on tho deceased membors of tho Academy of Sciences, 
which he pronounced during almost forty years, but 
these nearly all belong to the eighteenth century ; they 
are just and candid, with sufficient, though not very pro- 
found, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure 
and flowing, which his good sense had freed from some 
early affectation, and his cold temper as well as sound 
understanding restrained from extravagance. In his 
first works wo have symptoms of an infirmity belonging 
more frequently to age than to youth ; but Fontenelle 
was never young in passion. He there affects the tone c f 
somewhat pedantio and frigid gallantry which seems to 
have survived the society of the Hfttel Rambouillet who 
had countenanced it, and whioh borders too nearly on 
the language which Moliere and his disciples had well 
exposed in their coxcombs on tho stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead^ published in 1086, are 
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condemned by some critics for their false taste and per- 
petual strain at something -unexpected and pa- Ilm 1)la . 
radoxical. The leading idea is, of course, bor- J«gu«. uf 
rowed from Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed e ' 
at greater poignancy by contrast ; the ghosts in his dia- 
logues are exactly those who had least in common with 
each other in life, and the general object is to bring, 
l»y some happy analogy which had not occurred to the 
reader, or by some ingenious defence of what he had 
been accustomed to despise, the prominences and de- 
pressions of historic characters to a level. Tin's is what 
is always well received in tho kind of society for which 
Fontonollo wrote ; but if much is mere sophistry in his 
dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the 
world, there is also, what we often find in the world, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a 
light which it may bo worth while not to neglect. 

C. Fenelon, not many yearn afterwards, copied the 
scheme, though not the stylo, of Fontenelle in Those of 
his own Dialogues of tho Dead, written for the Funoion. 
use of his pupil tho Duke of Burgundy. Some of these 
dialogues arc not truly of the dead ; the character speak 
as if on earth, and with earthly designs. They have 
certainly more solid sense and a more elevated morality 
than those of Fontenelle, to which La llarpe has pre- 
ferred them. The noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare 
the vices of kings, in writing for tho heir of one so im- 
perious and so open to the censure of reflecting minds, 
shines throughout those dialogues ; but designed as they 
were for a boy, they naturally appeal’ in some places 
rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues 
on the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes; in ^ 
which, if the conception is not wholly original, ,, e n<-’s 
has at least developod it with so much spirit of 

and vivacity, that it would show as bad taste 
to censure his work, as to reckon it a model for imita- 
tion. It is one of those happy ideas which have been 
privileged monopolies of tho first inventor ; and it will be 
found accordingly that all attempts to copy this whim- 
sical union of gallantry with science have been insipid 
almost to a ridiculous degree. Fontenelle throws so 
much gaiety and wit into his compliments to the lady 
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wliom ho initiates into his theory, that we do not con- 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is 
herself so spirited, unaffected, and clever, that no philo- 
sopher could be ashamed of gallantry towards so deserv- 
ing an object. The fascinating paradox, as then it 
seemed, though our children are now taught to lisp it, 
ihat the moon, the planets, the fixed stars, are full of 
inliabitahts, is presented with no more show of science 
than was indispensable, but with a varying liveliness 
that, if wo may judge by the consequences, has served to 
convince as well as amuse. The plurality of worlds had 
been suggested by Wilkins, and probably by some Carte- 
sians in France ; but it was first rendered a popular tenet 
by this agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which had 
a great circulation in Europe. The ingenuity with 
which ho obviates the difficulties that he is oompellcd 
to acknowledge, is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of 
the popular truths of physical astronomy is found in 
these dialogues. 

8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published 
His History in 1687, is worthy of observation as a sign of 
of oiacies. ik c change that waB working in literature. In 
the provinces of erudition and of polite letters, long so 
independent, perhaps even so hostile, some tendency 
towards a coalition began to appear. The men of the 
world especially, after they had acquired a free temper 
of thinking in religion, and become accustomed to talk 
about philosophy, desired to know something of the 
questions which tho learned disputed; but they de- 
manded this knowledge by a short and easy road, with 
no groat sacrifice of their leisure or attention. Fon- 
tenelle, in the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste. 
A learaod Dutch physician, Van Dale, in a dull work, 
had taken up the subject of the ancient oracles, and ex- 
plained them by human imposture instead of that of the 
devil, which had been the more orthodox hypothesis. 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of orthodoxy, already 
gave a zest to a hook in France ; and Fontenelle’s lively 
manner, with more learning than good society at Paris 
possessed, and about as much as it could endure, united 
to a clear and acute line of argument, created a popu- 
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larity for his History of Oracles, which we cannot reckon 
altogether unmerited. 11 

9. The works of St. Evremond were collected after his 
death in 1705; but many had been printed st.Evre- 
before, and he evidently belongs to the latter Inond - 
half of the seventeenth century. The fame of St. Evro- 
mond as a brilliant star, during a long life, in the po- 
lished aristocracy of France and England, gave for a time 
a considerable lustre to his writings, the greater part of 
which are suoh effusions as the daily intercourse of good 
company called forth. In verse or in prose, he is the 
gallant friend, rather than lover, of ladies who, secure 
probably of love in some other quarter, were proud 
of the friendship of & wit. He nover, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as his age was not a little 
advanced, might have incurred ridiculo. ITortense 
Manoini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine ; but we 
take little interest in compliments to a woman neither 
respected in her life, nor remembered since. Nothing 
can be more trifling than the general character of the 
writings of St. Evremond ; but sometimes he rises to 
literary criticism, or even civil history ; and on such 
topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, without imagination 
or sensibility ; a type of the frigid being whom an aris 
tocratic and highly polished society is apt to produce. 
The chief merit of St. Evremond is in his style and 
manner. He has loss wit than Yoiture, who contributed 
to form him, or than Voltaire, whom he contributed to 
form ; but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor 
the restlessness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when 
he is most quiet, as in the earliest and best of his his- 
torical works, seems to bear a considerable resemblance 
to St. Evremond, and there can be no doubt that ho was 
familiar with the latter’s writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being full as conspicu- 
ous in the graces of style as any writer of this MuUame 
famous age. It is evident that this was Mu- de S* v| bh 4. 
dame de Sevigne. Her letters indeed were not pub- 
lished till the eighteenth century, but they were written 
in the mid-day of Louis’s reign. Their ease and free- 

d I have not compared, or Indeed read, some of the reasoning, not the learning, 
Dale's work ; hut I rather suspect that of Fonteueae is original 
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dom from affectation are more striking by contrast with 
the two epistolary styles which had been most admired 
in France, that of Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, 
and that of Voiture, which becomes insipid bj ? dint of 
affectation. Every one perceives that in the Letters of 
a mother to her daughter the public, in a strict sense, is 
not thought of ; and yet the habit of speaking and writ- 
ing what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and 
read, gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of 
effort, even to the lotters of Madame de Sevigue. The 
abandonment of the heart to its casual impulses is not 
so genuine as in some that have since been published. 
It is at least clear that it is possible to becomo affected 
in copying her unaffected style ; and some of Walpole’s 
letters bear witness to this. Her wit and talent of 
painting by single touches are very eminent ; scarcely 
an}' collection of letters, which contain so little that can 
interest a distant age, are road with such pleasure ; if 
they have any general fault, ii is a little monotony and 
excess of affection towards her daughter, which is re- 
ported to have wearied its object, and, in contrast with 
this, a little want of sensibility towards all beyond her 
immediate friends, and a readiness to find something 
ludicrous in the dangers and sufferings of others. 

11. The French Academy had been bo judicious both 
The French in the choice of its members, and in the general 
Academy. f enor 0 f jf 8 proceedings, that it stood veiy high 
in public esteem, and a voluntary deference was com- 
monly shown to its authority. The favour of Louis 
XIV., when he grew to manhood, was accorded as amply 
as that of Kichcliou. The Academy was received by 

’ The proofs of this are numerous arraigned for slighting Racine ; and she 
enough in her letters. In one of them has been charged with the unfortunate 
she mentions, that a lady of her ac- prediction: II pas^era comme le ca*<*. 
quaintance, having been bitten by a mad But it is denied that these words can be 
dog, had gone to be dipped in the sea, found, though few like to give up so 
ami amuses herself by taking off the diverting a miscalculation of futurity, 
provincial accent with which she will In her time, Corneille’s porty was so 
express herself on the first plunge. She well supported, and he deserved so much 
makes a jest of La Votein's execution; gratitude and reverence, that we cannot 
and though that person was os little much wonder at her being carried a little 
entitled to sympathy ns any one, yet, too far against his rival. Who has ever 
when a woman is bamed alive, it is not seen a woman just towards the rivals 
usual for another woman to turn it into of her Wends, though many are Just 
drollery. towards their own ? 

Madame de Sdvigne's taste has been ^ 
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♦he king, when they approached him publicly, with the 
same ceremonies as the superior courts of justice. This 
body had, almost from its commencement, undertaken a 
national dictionary, which should carry the language to 
its utmost perfection, and trace a road to the highest 
eloquence that depended on purity and choice of words ; 
more than this could not he given by man’. The work 
proceeded very slowly ; and dictionaries were published 
in the moan time, one by Richclot in 1680, another by 
Fureth-re. The former seems to be little more than a 
glossary of technical or otherwise doubtful words ; 1 but 
the latter, though pretending to contain only terms of 
art and science, was found, by its definitions and by the 
authorities it quoted, to interfere so much with the project 
of the academicians, who had aimed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only expelled Furc- 
tiere from their body, on the allegation that ho had 
availed himself of materials entrusted to him by the Aca- 
demy for its own dictionary, but instituted a long pro- 
cess at law to hinder its publication. This was in 
1685, and the dictionary of Furetiero only appeared after 
his death at Amsterdam in 1690.® Whatever may have 
been the delinquency, moral or legal, of this compiler, 
his dictionaiy is praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost everything is found that we can desire for 
a sound knowledge of the language. It has been fre- 
quently reprinted, and continued long in esteem. But 
the dictionary of the Academy, •which was published in 
1694, claimed an authority to which that of a private 
man could not pretend. Yet the first edition seems to 
have rathor disappointed the public expectation. Many 
objected to the want of quotations, and to the observance 
of an orthography that had become obsolete. The 
Academy undertook a revision of its work in 1700 ; and 
finally, profiting by the public opinion on which it en- 
deavourod to act, rendered this dictionary the most re- 
ceived standard of the French language. 11 

12. The Grammaire Generate ot Baisonnee of Lance- 
lot, in which Araauld took a considerable share, French 
is rather a treatise on the philosophy of all Gr “ mmare - 

f Goujet, BailLet, n. 782. Bibllothfcnue Fraufuiw, i. 232, et i>ust 

8 Peliseon, Hist, de l’Acaddnde (con- Btatr. Untvere., art. Furotiere. 
tinnatlon pur Olivet), p. 47. Goujet, h Pelisson, p. 89 ; Goujet, p. 261. 
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language than one peculiar to the French. “ The best 
critics,” says Baillet, “ acknowledge that there is 
nothing written by either the ancient or the modem 
grammarians with so much justness and solidity.”' 
Vigneul-Marville bestows upon it an almost equal eu- 
logy.* Lancelot was copied in a great degree by Land, in 
his Rh etoric or Art of Speaking, with little of value that 
is original.” Vaugelas retained his place as tho founder 
of sound grammatical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed by the next gene- 
ration. His remarks were edited with notes by Thomas 
Corneille, who had the reputation of an excellent grain- 
marian * The observations of Menage on the French 
language, in 1675 and 1676, are said to have tho fault 
of reposing too much on obsolete authorities, even 
those of the sixteenth century, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age.° Notwithstanding the zeal of 
the Academy, no critical laws could arrest tho revolu- 
tions of speech. Changes camo in with the lapse of 
time, and were sanctioned by the imperious rule of cus- 
tom. In a book on grammar, published as early as 1688, 
Balzac and Voiture, oven Patru and the l’ort-Royal 
writers, are called semi-modems ; p so many new phrases 
had since made their way into composition, so many of 
theirs had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, as it was esti- 
Boahouni' ma *®d this age by those who aspired to the 
Kntr°t”ena character of good critics, may be learned from 
d'EmAne 1 II one of the dialogues in a work of Bouhours, 
u ne ' Les Entretiens d’Ariste et d’Eugtae. Bouhours 
was a Jesuit, who affected a polite and lively tone, ac- 
cording to the fashion of his time, so as to warrant Some 
degree of ridicule ; but a man of taste and judgment, 
whom, though La Harpe speaks of him with disdain, his 
contemporaries quoted with respect. The first, and the 
most interesting at present, of these conversations, hich 
are feigned to take place between two gentlemen of 
literary taste, turns on the French language.' This he 

I Jugemcns des SyavanB, n. 808. Goujet ° Id. 163. 

copies Baillet’e words. P BlbUoth&que UniveneUe, xv. 351. 

k Mdlanges dc Literature, i. 134. Perrault makes a similar remark on 

m Goujet,!. 66; Gibert, p. 351. Patru. 

II Gcnjet, 146 ; Biogr. Univ. Bdbhours points out several lnra* 
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presumes to be the best of all modem— deriding the 
Spanish for its pomp, the Italian for its finical effemi- 
nacy.' The French has the secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness and purity with politeness. The Greok 
and Latin are obscure where they are concise. The 
Spanish is always diffuse. The Spanish is a turbid tor- 
rent, often overspreading the country with great noise ; 
the Italian a gentle rivulet, occasionally given to inun- 
date its moadows ; the French a noble river, enriching 
the adjacent lands, but with an equal majostic course of 
waters that never quite its level.* Spanish again he com- 
pares to an insolent beauty, that holds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress ; Italian to a painted 
coquotte, always attired to please ; French to a modest 
and agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, 
has nothing uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. Latin 
is the common mother ; but while Italian has the sort 
of likenoss to Latin which an ape bears to a man, in 
French we have the dignity, politeness, purity, and 
good sense of tho Augustan age. The French have re- 
jected almost all the diminutives once in use, and do not, 
like the Italians, admit tho right of framing others. This 
language dues not tolerate rhyming sounds in prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as amertume and fortune , near 
together. It rejects very hold metaphors, as the zenith 
of virtue, tho apogee of glory; and it is remarkable that 
its pootry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose.' 
“ We have very few words merely poetical, and tho lan- 
guage of our poets is not very different from that of the 
world. Whatever he the cause, it is certain that a figu- 
rative style is neither good among us in verse nor in 
prose.” This is evidently much exaggerated, and in 
contradiction to tlio known examples, at least, of dra- 
matic poetry. All affectation and labour, he proceeds to 


vationn which had lately come Into use. 
He dislikes avoir da mena gemens, or 
amir <le la camidiratim, and thinks 
these phrases would not last; in which 
he was mistaken. Tour de visage and 
tour & esprit were now : the words funds, 
nemres, amities, compte, and many more, 
were used in new senses. Thns also 
asses and trap ; as the phrase je rte suit 
pal trap dr votre avis. It seems on re- 
flection, that some o t the expresatona he 


animadverts upon must have been af- 
fected while they were new, being in op- 
position to the correct meaning of words ; 
and it is always curious, In other lan- 
guages as well as our own, to observe 
the comparatively recent n ability of 
many things quite established by present 
usage. Rntretiens d’Ariste etd’Eughne, 
p 96. 

• V. 62 (edit. 1671). 

• P. 77. 


« P.60. 
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Bay, are equally repugnant to a good French style. “ If 
we would speak the language well, we should not try to 
speak it too well. It detests excess of ornament; it 
would almost desire that words should be as it were 
naked ; their dress must be no more than necessity and 
decency require. Its simplicity is avorse to compound 
words ; those adjectives which are formed by such a 
juncturo of two have long been exiled both from prose 
and verso.” “ Our own pronunciation,” he affirms, “ is 
the most natural and pleasing of any. The Chinese and 
other Asiatics sing ; the Germans rattlo (rallent) ; the 
Spaniards spout ; the Italians sigh ; the English whistle ; 
the French alone can properly be said to speak ; which 
arises, in fact, from our not accenting any syllable before 
the penultimate. Tho French language is best adapted 
to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, 
while those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. 
Other languages may address the imagination, but ours 
alone speaks to the heart, which never understands what 
is said in them.” “ This is literally amusing; and with 
equal patriotism Buuhoure, in another place, has pro- 
posed the question, whether a German can, by the nature 
of things, possess any wit. 

14. Bouliunrs, not deficient, as we may perceive, in 
\ttjwk''d self-confidence and pruneness to censure, pre- 
i>v itoMiT sumed to turn into ridicule the writers of 1’ort- 
<i Auumi . Hoy id , at that time of such distinguished repu- 
tation us threatened to eclipse tho credit which tho 
Jesuits had always preserved in polite letters. He 
alludos to their long periods, and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured forth in con- 
troversy." But the Jauscnist party was well able to 
defend itself. Barbier d’Aucour retaliated on the vain 
Jesuit by his Seutimens de Cleanthe sur les Eutretiens 

u p. fig. were impatient of this style, that party 

* P. 160. Vlgneul-Marville observes abandoned it for one more concise, 
that the Port-Royal writers formed their which it is by no means less difficult 
stylo originally on that of Balzac (vol. i. to write well, p. 139. Baillet seems to 
p. jot) ; and that Al. d’Audtfly, brother refer their love of long periods to the 
of Antony Amanld, affected a,t one time famous advocate Le Muistre, who had 
a grand and copious manner like the employed them In his pleadings, not only 
Spaniards, as being more Beriuus and as giving more dignity, but also because 
imposing, especially in devotional writ- the public taste at that time favoured 
tags ; but afterwards finding the French tljjm. Jugcmens des Javans, n. 953. 
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d’ Ariste et d’Eugeno. It seems to be the general opinion 
of French critics, that lie has well exposed the weak 
parts of his adversary, his affected air of the world, the 
occasional frivolity and feebleness of his observations ; 
yet thore seems something morose in the ceusureis of 
the supposed Clcantho. which renders this book lesB 
agreeable than that on which it animadverts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bouhours, La Ma- 
niero do Bien l’cnser, which is also in dialogue, La 
contains much that shows acuteness and deli- * w*m 
cacy of discrimination, though his taste was Lll!>cr ' 
deficient in warmth and sensibility, which renders him 
somewhat too strict and fastidious in his judgments, 
lie is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, exaggeration, 
and nonsense, and laughs at the hyperbolical language 
of Balzac, while he has rather overpiaiecd Vulture. 1 ' The 
affecled, inflated thoughts, of which the Italian and Spa- 
nish writers afford him many oxamples, Boulionrs justly 
condemns, and by the correctness of his judgment may 
deserve, on the whole, a respectable place in the second 
order of critics. 

10. The Reflexions sur l’Eloqucnco et sur la l’oesie of 
ltapin, another Jesuit, whose Latin poem on 
Gardens has already been praised, are judi- factions uii 
cions, though perhaps rather too diffuse; his ^dr™tiy 
criticism is what would appear severe in our 
times; but it was that of a man formed by the ancients, 
and who lived also in the host and most critical age of 
Franco. The reflections on poetry are avowedly founded 


y Voiture, he says, always takes a tune 
of raillery when he exaggerate*. I^e 
faux devient vrai u la iaveur de l 1 i route, 
p. 29. But wo can hardly think that 
Balzac was not gravely ironical in some 
of tho strange hyperboles which Bou- 
bours quotes from him. 

In the fourth dialogue, Bouhours lias 
many just observations on the necessity 
oi cloamebP. An obscurity arising from 
allusion to things now unknown, such as 
w e find in the ancients, is rather a misfor- 
tune than a fault ; but this is no excuse 
lor one which may be avoided, and arises 
from the writer's indistinctness of con- 
ception or language. Oela n'est pus in- 
telligible, dit l’hilitithe (after hearing a 
foolish lhap&ody extracted irom a lunei al 


sermon on Louis XIII.). Non, tdpun- 
dit Kudoxe, ce n'est pas tout-h-iait do 
galimatias, ce n'est que du phdbus. 
Vous incttcx done, dit Phil in the, de la 
di Iterance entre lo galimatias et 1c phe- 
bus? Oui, repartit Eudoxc, le galimatias 
renferme uno obseuritd profonde, et n’a 
de hoi-intme nul sens raisouuable. Le 
phdbus n'est pas si obscur, et a un brll- 
lunt qui signifle, ou semble Bignlfler, 
quelque chose; Ie soleil y entre d'or- 
dinairc, et e’est peut-Stre ce qui a donnd 
lieu en notre longue au nom de phdbus. 
Ce n’est pas que quelquefols le phdbus 
nc dcvleune obscur, jusqu a n’Gtre pas 
entendu; mais alors lc galimatias e’en 
joint; ce ne sont que bi Ilians et que 
lenebres de UA» cutes. p. &42. 
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on Aristotle, "but with much that is new, and with ex- 
amples from modern poets to confirm and illustrate it. 
The practice at this time in France was to depreciate the 
Italians ; and Tasso is often the subject of Eapin’s censure ; 
for want, among other things, of that grave and majestic 
character which epic poetry demands. Yet Kapin is not 
so rigorous, but that he can blame the coldness of modem 
precepts in regard to French poetry. After condemning 
the pompous tone of Brebceuf in his translation of the 
l’harsalia, he remarks that “ we have gone since to an 
opposite extreme by too scrupulous a care for the purity 
of the language ; for wo have begun to take from poetry 
its force and dignity by too much reserve and a false 
modesty, which wo have established as characteristics 
of our language, so as to deprivo it of that judicious 
boldness which true poetry requires ; wc have cut off 
the metaphors and all those figures of speech which give 
forco and spirit to words, anil reduced all the artifices 
of words to a pure, regular style, which exposes itself to 
no risk by bold expression. The taste of the age, the 
influence of woraon who are naturally timid, that of the 
court which had hardly anything in common with the 
ancients, on account of its usual antipathy for learning, 
accredited this manner of writing.” ‘ In this Kapin 
seems to glance at the polite but cold criticism of bis 
brother J esuit, Itouhours. 

17. Kapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels 
iiu rural- of (Jwat Mon of Antiquity, has weighed in the 
lein of scales of his own judgment Demosthenes and 
' uul cn ' (’ieero, Homer and Virgil, Thucydides and 
Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thus eloquence, poetry, his- 
tory, and philosophy pass under review. The taste of 
Papin is for the Latins; Cicero ho prefers to Demos- 
thenes, Livy ou the whole to Thucydides, though this 
he loaves more to the reader ; but is confident that none 
except more grammarians have ranked Homer above 
Virgil." The loquacity of the older poet, the frequency 
of his moral reflections, which Kapin thinks misplaced 
in an epic poem, his similes, the sameness of his transi- 
tions. are treated very freely ; yet he gives him the pre- 
ference over Virgil for grandeur and nobloness of nar- 
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ration, for His epithets, and the splendour of his lan- 
guage. But he is of opinion that .Eneas is a much finer 
character than Achilles. These two epio poets he holds, 
however, to be the greatest in the world ; as for all the 
rest, ancient and modern, ho enumerates them one after 
another, and can find little but faults in them all. b Nor 
does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets, at least modern, 
much better. 

18. The treatiso on Epic Poetry by Bossu was once of 
some reputation. An English poet has thought Bossu ou 
fit to say that we should have stared, like In- e P‘ c poetry- 
dians, at Homer, if Bossu had not taught us to under- 
stand him. c The book is, however, long since forgotten ; 
and we fancy that we understand Homer not the worse. 
It is in six books, which treat of the fable, the action, 
the narration, the manners, the machinery, the senti- 
ments and expressions of an epic poem. Ilomer is the 
favourite poet of Bossu, and \iigil next to him; this 
preference of* the superior model does him some honour 
in a generation which was becoming insensible to its 
excellence. Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but 
without much depth, and he seems to want the aente- 
noss of Bouhours. 

19. Eontcnelle is a critic of whom it may be said, 
that he did more injury to fine taste and sensi- 
bility in works of imagination and sentiment u"u* 
than any man without his good sense and natu- 

ral acuteness could have done. He is systema- *" nip " 
tically cold; if he seems to tolerate any flight of Ihe 
poet, it is rather by caprice than* by a genuine discern- 
ment of beauty; but he clings, with the unyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the faults of great 
writers, which he exposes with reason and sarcasm. 
His Reflections on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic 
composition, and to that of the French stage. Theo- 
critus is his victim in the Dissertation on Pastoral 
Poetry; but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian his revenge ; 
he wrote pastorals himself ; and we have altogether for- 
gotten, or, when we again look at, can very partially 
approve, the idylls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 

h p. its. Like Indians view'd this mighty 

c Had Bossu never writ, the world ltad piece of wit 

still, Mulgravb’b Estay on J’ott*y 

VOL. IV. X 
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dactyls of Theocritus linger still, like what Schiller has 
called soft music of yesterday, from our schoolboy remi- 
niscences on our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; 

^ no worse namo than that of pedant could be 

d French imposed on those who sought for glory ; the ad- 
toTittn miration of all that was national in arts, in arms, 

in manners, as well as in speech, carried away 
like a torrent those prescriptive titles to reverence which 
only lingered in colleges. The superiority of the Latin 
language to French had long been contested ; even 
Henry Stephens has a dissertation in favour of the 
latter ; and in this period, though a few resolute scho- 
lars did not retire from tho field, it was generally held 
either that French was every way the better means of 
expressing our thoughts, or at least so much more con- 
venient as to put nearly an end to the use of tho other. 
Latin had been tho privileged language of stone; but 
Louis XIV., in consequence of an essay bj r Charpentier, 
in 1676, replaced the inscriptions on his triumphal 
arches by others in French." This of course does not 
much affect the general question between the two lan- 
guages. 

21. But it was not in language alone that the ancients 
General werc to endure the aggression of a disobedient 
superiority posterity. It had long been a problem in 
dLpunxL** Europe whether they had not been surpassed 

— one perhaps which began before the younger 
generations could make good their claim. But time, the 
nominal ally of the old possessors, gave his more power- 
ful aid to their opponents ; every' ago saw the propor- 
tions change, and new men rise up to strengthen the 
ranks of the assailants. In mathematical science, in 
natural knowledge, the ancients had none but a few 
mere pedants, or half-read lovers of paradox, to maintain 
their superiority; but in the beauties of language, in 
eloquence and poetry, the suffrage of criticism bad long 
been theirs. It seemed time to dispute even this. Charles 
Charles Poirault, a man of some learning. 6oine variety 
Cermuit 0 f acquirement, and a good deal of ingenuity 
and quickness, published, in 1687, his famous “ Parallel 
of the Ancients and Moderns in all that regards Arts 

d Goujet. i. 13. 
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and Sciences.” This is a series of dialogues, the parties 
being, first, a president, deeply learned and prejudiced 
in all respects for antiquity ; secondly, an abbd, not igno- 
rant, but having reflected more than read, cool and 
impartial, always made to appear in the right, or, in 
other words, the author’s representative ; thirdly, a man 
of the world, seizing the gay side of every subject, and 
apparently brought in to prevent the book from be- 
coming dull. They begin with architecture and paint- 
ing, and soon make it clear that Athons was a mere heap 
of pigsties in comparison with Versailles; the ancient 
painters fare equally ill. They next advance to elo- 
quence and poetry, and here, where the strife of war is 
sharpest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, are successively brought forward 
for severe and often unjust censure : but of course it is 
not to be imagined that Perrault is always in the wrong ; 
he had to fight against a pedantic admiration which sur- 
renders all judgment ; and having found the bow bent 
too much in one way, he forced it himself too violently 
into another direction. It is the fault of such books to 
be one-sided ; they are not unfrequently right in cen- 
suring blemishes, hut very uneandid in suppressing 
beauties. Homer has been worst used by Perrault, who 
had not the least power of fooling his excellence ; but 
the advocate of the newer age in his dialogue admits 
that the AEneid is superior to any modem epic. In his 
comparison of eloquence i’errault has given some speci- 
mens of both sides in contrast; comparing, by means 
however of his own versions, the funeral orations of 
Pericles and l’lato with those of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, 
and Flechier, the description by Pliny of his country 
seat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicero with 
another of Balzac. These comparisons were fitted to 
produce a great effect among those who could neither 
read the original text, nor place themselves in the midst 
of ancient feelings and habits. It is easy to perceive 
that a vast majority of the French in that age would 
agree with Perrault ; the hook was written for the times. 

22. Fontenelle, in a very short digression on tho an 
cients and modems, subjoined to his Discourse 
on Pastoral Poetry, followed the steps of Per- Fontcnc t 
fault, “ The whole question as to pre-eminence be 

x 2 
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tween the ancients and modems,” he begins, “ reduces 
itself into another, whether the trees that used to glow 
in our woods were larger than those which grow now. 
If they were, Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, cannot bo 
equalled in these ages ; but if our trees are as large as 
trees were of old, then there is no reason why wo may 
not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes.” The so- 
phistry of this is glaring enough ; but it was logic for 
Paris. In the rest of this short essay there are the usual 
characteristics of Fontenelle, cool good sense, and an 
incapacity, by natural privation, of feeling the highest 
excellence in works of taste. 


23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation 


Hoiieau's Longinus, as well as in a few sallies of his 
defence of poetry, defended the great poets, especially 
antiquity. jj omwr an< j Pindar, with dignity and modera- 


tion ; freely abandoning the cause of antiquity where he 
felt it to be untenable. Perrault replied with courago, 
a qtiality meriting some praise where the adversary was 
so powerful in sarcasm and so little accustomed to spare 
it ; but the controversy ceased in tolerable friendship. 

24. The knowledgo of new accessions to literature 
Fi t Re w bich its lovers demanded had hitherto been 
uZ- 3 -' communicated only through the annual cata- 
Joumai logues published at Frankfort or other places. 

But these lists of title-pages were unsatisfactory 
to the distant scholar, who sought to become acquainted 
with the real progross of learning, and to know what he 
might find it worth while to purchase. Denis de Sallo, 
a momber of the parliament of Paris, and not wholly un- 


distinguished in literature, though his other works are 
not inuoh remembered, by carrying into effect a happy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty 
spirit which has grown up in strength and enterprise, 
till it has beoorae the ruling power of the Iitorary world. 
Monday, the 5th of January, 1065, is the date of the first 
number of the first review, the Journal des S^avans, 
published by Sallo under the name of the Sieur de Ho- 
douville, which some have said to be that of his servant.* 


' Camusat, In hU Hiatoire Critique des Journal des Sfavans, and wholly to such 
Journaux, In two volumes, 1734. which, as appeared in France, lias not been able 
notwithstanding its general title, is to clear up this interest, eg point; for 
chiefly confined to tlie history of the th^re are not wmting those who assert 
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It was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or sextodecimo 
form, each number containing from twelve to sixteen 
pages. The first book ever reviewed (let us observe the 
difference of subject between that and the last, whatever 
the last may be) was an edition of the works of Victor 
Vitonsis and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of the 
fifth century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit.' The second 
is Spelman’s Glossary. According to the prospectus 
prefixed to the Journal des S^avans, it was not designed 
for a mere review, but a literary miscellany ; composed, 
in the first place, of an exact catalogue of the chief books 
which should be printed in Europe ; not content with 
the mere titles, as the majority of bibliographers had 
hitherto been, but giving an account of their contents, 
and their value to the public ; it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an account of experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries 
in arts and sciences, with the principal decisions of civil 
and ecclesiastical ti-ibunals, the decrees of the Sorbonne 
and other French or foreign universities ; in short, what- 
ever might be interesting to men of letters. We find 
therefore some piece of nows, more or loss of a literary 
or scientific nature, subjoined to each number. Thus in 
the first number we have a double-headed child bom near 
Salisbury ; in the second, a question of legitimacy de- 
cided in the parliament of I’axis ; in the third, an expe- 
riment on a new ship or boat constructed by Sir William 
Petty ; in the fourth, an account of a discussion in the 
college of Jesuits on the nature of comets. The scientific 
articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 
illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal des i^avans did not pay much regard to polite or 
amusing literature ; and this led to the publication of 
the Mercure Galant, by Vise, which gave reviews of 
pootry and of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des S$avans are 


that Hedouville was the name of an es- 
tate belonging to SaLlo; and be is called 
iu some public description, without re- 
ference to the journal, Dorainns de Sallo 
d' Hedouville in Farlsienal curia senator. 
Camusat, i. 13* Notwithstanding this, 
there is evidence that leads us to the 
valet ; so that <f ampliiis deliberandum 


censeo; Res magna est" 
f Victoria Vlteflsls et YlglUiTapaensis, 
Provincial Bisarenee Episcoporum Opera, 
edente R. P. Chifletio, Soc. Jesu. Freeh., 
in 4 to. Divione. The critique, if such it 
be, occupies but two pages in small duo- 
decimo, That on Spelmau’s Glossary, 
which follows, is but in half a page. 
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very short, and when they give any character, for the 
most part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fail to raise 
up enemies by the mere assumption of power which a 
reviewer is prone to affect. Menage, on a work of whose 
he had made some criticism, and. by no means, as it 
appears, without justice, replied in wrath; l'atin and 
others rose up as injured authors against the self- erected 
censor ; but he made more formidable enemies by some 
rather blunt declarations of a Gallicau feeling, as became 
a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, against the court 
of Kotoc ; and the privilege of publication was soon with- 
drawn from Sallo.* It is said that ho had the spirit to 
refuse the offer of continuing the journal under a pre- 
vious censorship ; and it passed into other hands, those 
of Gallois, who continued it with great success. 8 * * 11 It is 
remarkable that the first review, within a few months of 
its origin, was silenced for assuming too imperious an 
authority over literature, and for Bpeaking evil of digni- 
ties. “ in cunis jam Jove diguus erat.” The Journal des 
Hcavans, incomparably the most ancient of living re- 
views, is still conspicuous for its learning, its candour, 
and its freedom from those stains of personal and party 
malice which deform more popular works. 

26. The path thus opened to all that could tempt a 
RevIl . wa man who made writing his profession — profit, 
established celebrity, a perpetual appearance in the public 
by Bttyie, e y G) the facility of pouring forth every scattered 
thought of his own, tho power of revenge upon every 
enemy — could not fail to tempt more conspicuous men 
than Sallo or his successor Gallois. Two of very high 
reputation, at least of reputation that hence became vory 
high, entered it, Baylo and Lo Clorc. Tho former, in 
1684, commenced a new review, Nouvelles do la Re- 
publique des Lettres. He saw, and was well able to 
improve, the opportunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified for it ; exten- 
sively, and, in some points, deeply learned ; full of wit, 
acuteness, and a happy talent of writing in a lively tone 

8 Carausat, p. 23. Sallo bad also Gallois. Gallois is said to have beeu a 

attacked the Jesuits. coadjutor of Sallo from the beginning, 

h 'Eloge de Gallois, par Fontenclle, In and some others are named by Camusat 

the latter’s works, vol. v. p. las. Bio- as Its contributors, among whom were 
graphic Unlversclle, arte. Sallo and UonAervllle and Chapelaiu. 
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without tho insipidity of affected politeness. The scholar 
and philosopher of Rotterdam had a rival, in some re- 
spects, and ultimately an adversary, in a neighbouring 
city. Le Clerc, settled at Amsterdam as pro- andi* 
fessor of belles lettres and of Hebrew in the Cltrc - 
Arminian seminary, undertook in 1G86, at the age of 
twonty-nine, the first of those three celebrated series of 
reviews, to which he owes so much of his fame. This 
was the Bibliotheque Uuiverselle, in all the early volumes 
of which La Croze, a much inferior person, was his co- 
adjutor, published monthly in a very small form. Le 
Clerc had afterwards a disagreement with La Croze, and 
the latter part of the Bibliotheque Universolle (that after 
the tenth volume) is chiefly his own. It ceased to be 
published in 1693 ; and tho Bibliotheque Choisie, which 
is, perhaps, even a more known work of Le Clerc, did 
not commence till 1703. But the fulness, the variety, 
the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the value 
of the original remarks, which we find in the Biblio- 
theque Universelle, render it of signal utility to those 
who would embrace the literature ot that short but not 
unimportant period which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, but by no means less 
erudito, review, the Leipsic Acts, had com- Leipeic 
menced in Germany. The first volume of this Acte - 
serios was published in 1682. But being written in 
Latin, with more regard to the past than to the growing 
state of opinions, and consequently almost excluding the 
most attractive, and, indeed, the most important subjects, 
with a Lutheran spirit of unchangeable orthodoxy in 
religion, and with an absence of anything like philosophy 
or even connected system in erudition, it is one of the 
most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in learn- 
ing, which has ever fallen into my hands. Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career ; the Giomale de’ 
Litterati was begun at Rome in 1668; the Giomale 
Veneto de’ Litterati at Venice in 1671. They continued 
for some time, hut with less conspicuous reputation than 
those above mentioned. Tho Mercure Savant, published 
at Amsterdam in 1684, was an indifferent production, 
which induced Bayle to set up his own Nouvelles de la 
IWpubliquo des Lettres in opposition to it. Two re 
views were commenced in the German language within 
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tho seventeenth century, and three in English. The first 
of these latter was the Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious, London, 1682. This, 1 believe, lasted but a short 
time. It was followed by one entitled The Works of the 
Learned, in 1691 ; and by another, called History of the 
Works of the Learned, in 1699. 1 

28. Baylo had first become known in 1682 by the 

Pennies Diverges sur la Comete de 1680; a 
'ruougtiu "work which I am not sure that he ever decidedly 
comet, surpassed. Its purpose is one hardly worthy, 
we should imagine, to employ him; since those 
who could read and reason were not likely to be afraid 
of comets, and those who could do neither would be little 
ilio better for his book. But with this ostensible aim 
Baylo had others in view ; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the word observa- 
tion for that which he chiefly derived from modem books, 
and to the calm philosophy which ho professed. There 
is less of the love of paradox, less of a cavilling pyrrhon- 
ism, and though much diffuseneBs, less of pedantry and 
irrelevant instances in tho Penseos Diverses than in his 
greator work. It exposed him, howover, to controversy ; 
Jurieu, a French minister in Holland, tho champion of 
Oalvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war that was only ter- 
minated with their lives ; and Baylo’s defence of the 
Thoughts on the Comet is full as long as the original per- 
formance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, the 
uta Die- Historical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a 
tionary. laborious bcribe, had published, in 1673, a kind 


» Juglor, Hist. Utterarla, cap. 9. 
Bibliuthfeque Universe He, xilt. 41. — 
[The first number of Weekly Memorials 
for the Ingenious is dated Jan. 16, 1681- 
2, and tbe first book reviewed la. Chris- 
tian! Liberli Bt/SAio^iAux, Utrecht, 1681. 
The editor proposes to transcribe from 
tbe Journal des S^avans whatever Is 
most valuable, and by far the greater 
part of the articles relate to foreign 
books. This review seems to have lasted 
bat a year; at least there is only one 
volume in the British Museum. Tbe 
Univerbal Historical Bibliotiifcque, which 
began in January, 1686, and expired in 
March, is scarcely worth notice: it is 


professedly a compilation, from the fo- 
reign reviews. The History of tbe 
Works of the Learned, published monthly 
from 1699 to 1711, is much more re- 
spectable; though in this also a very 
large proportion is given to foreign 
works, and probably on the credit of con- 
tinental Journals. The books reviewed 
are numerous and commonly of a learned 
class. The accounts given of them are 
chiefly analytical, the reviewer seldom 
Interposing his Judgment: if any bias la 
perceptible, it ia towards what was then 
called the liberal aide ; but for the most 
part the rule adopted is to speak favour- 
ably iff every one.— 1812.] 
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of encyclopedic dictionary, biographical, historical, and 
geographical ; Bayle professed to dll up the numerous 
deficiencies, and to rectify the errors of this compiler. It 
is hard to place his dictionary, which appeared in 1694, 
under any distinct head in a literary classification which 
does not mako a sepamte chapter for lexicography. It is 
almost equally difficult to give a general character of this 
many-coloured web, which great erudition and still 
greater acuteness and strength of mind wove for the last 
years of the seventeenth century. The learning of Bayle 
was copious, especially in what was most peculiarly 
required, the controversies, the anecdotes, the miscella- 
neous facts and sentences, scattered over the -vast surface 
of literature for two preceding centuries. In that of 
antiquity ho was less profoundly vorsed, yot so quick in 
application of his classical stores that he passes for a 
better scholar than he was. His original design may 
have been only to fill up the deficiencies of Morori ; but 
a mind so fertile and excursive could not be restrained 
in such limits. We may find, however, in this an apo- 
logy for the numerous omissions of Bayle, which would, 
in a writer absolutely original, seem both capricious and 
unaccountable. Wo never can anticipate with confidence 
that we shall find any name in his dictionary. The notes 
are most frequently unconnected with the life to which 
they are appended ; so that, under a name uninteresting 
to us, or inapposite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of tho author’s fine reasoning or lively 
wit, Bayle is admirable in exposing the fallacies of dog- 
matism, the perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses 
of those who affect to guide the opinions of mankind. 
But, wanting the necessary condition of good reasoning, 
an earnest desire to reason well, a moral rectitude from 
which the lovo of truth must spring, he often uvails him- 
self of petty cavils, and becomes dogmatical in his very 
doubts. A more sincere spirit of inquiry could not have 
suffered a man of his penetrating genius to acquiesce, 
oven contingently, in so superficial a scheme as the 
Manichean. The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears no 
proportion to his just and acute observations. Still less 
excuse can be admitted for his indecency, which almost 
assumes the character of monomania, so invariably does 
it recur, oven where there is least pretext for it. 
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30. The Jugemens des Sqavans by Baillet, published 
in 1685 and 1G86, the Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689, are 
certainly works of criticism as well as of bibliography. 

B»ui c t But neither of these writers, especially the latter, 
Morhof. are 0 f mlic fi authority in matters of taste ; their 
erudition was very extensive, their abilities respectable, 
since they were able to produce such useful and compre- 
hensive workB ; but they do not greatly serve to enlighten 
or correct our judgments, nor is the original matter in 
any ^considerable proportion to that which they have 
derived from others. I have taken notice of both these 
in my preface. 

31. Prance was very fruitful of that miscellaneous 
The Ana M emtur0 which, desultory and amusing, has 

6 the advantage of remaining better in the memory 

than more systematic books, and in fact is generally 
found to supply the man of extensive knowledge with 
the materials of his conversation, as well as to fill 
the vacancies of his deeper studies. The memoirs, the 
letters, the travels, the dialogues, and essays which might 
bo ranged in so large a class as that we now pass in re- 
view, are too numerous to he mentioned, and it must be 
understood that most of them are less in request even 
among tho studious than they wore in the last century. 
One group has acquired tho distinctive name of Ana; 
the reported conversation, the table-talk of the learned. 
Several of theso belong to the last part of the sixteenth 
century, or the first of the next ; tho Scaligerana, the 
Perroniana, the Pitheeana, the Naudaana, the Casaubo- 
niana ; tho last of which are not conversational, but frag- 
ments collected from the common-place books and loose 
papers of Isaac Gasaubon. Two collections of the present 

S eriod are very well known ; the Menagiana, and the 
lelanges de Litterature par Vigneul-Marville ; which 
differs, indeed, from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by tho author himself, yet comes 
so near in spirit and manner that we may place .it in 
the same olass. The Menagiana has the common fault 
of these Ana, that it rather disappoints expectation, and 
does not give us as much new learning as the name of its 
author seems to promise ; hut it is amusing, full of light 
anecdote of a literary kind, and interesting to all who 
love the recollections of that g Aeration. Vigneul-Mar- 
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ville is an imaginary person ; the author of the Melanges 
de Litterature is D’Argonne, a Benedictine of llouen. 
This book has been much estoemed ; the mask gives 
courage to the author, who writes not unlike a Benedic- 
tine, but with a general tone of independent thinking, 
united to good judgment and a tolerably extensive know- 
ledge of the state of literature. He had entered into the 
religious profession rather late in life. The Chevrteana 
and Segraisiana, especially the latter, are of little value. 
The Parrhasiana of Le Clerc are less amusing and less 
miscellaneous than some of the Ana ; but in all his writ- 
ings there is a love of truth and a zeal against those 
who obstruct inquiry, which to congenial spirits is as 
pleasing as it is sure to render him obnoxious to opposite 
tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English writers in the first 
division of the century wore not maintained in 
the second, though the change, as was natural, 
did not come on by very rapid steps. The 
pedantry of unauthorised Latinisms, the affec- 
tation of singular and not generally intelligible words 
from other sources, the love of quaint phrases, strange 
analogies, and ambitious efforts at antithesis, gave way 
by degrees; a greater case of writing was what tho 
public demanded, and what the writers after the Besto- 
ration sought to attain ; they were more strictly idiomatic 
and English than their predecessors. But this ease 
sometimes became negligence and feebleness, and often 
turned to coarseness and vulgarity. The language of 
Sevigne and Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
a turn occurs in their writings which they would not 
have used in familiar society ; but theirs was the col- 
loquy of the gods, ours of men : their idiom, though still 
simple and French, had been refined in the saloons of 
Paris, by that instinctive rejection of all that is low 
which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates ; 
while in our own contemporary writers, with little ex- 
ception, there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, 
a tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the common people, as of one 
much worse, the dregs of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentle- 
man must clear from his conversation before he can 
assert that name. Nor was this confined to those who 
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led irregular lives ; the general manners being unpolished, 
we find in the writings of the clergy, wherever they arc 
polemic or satirical, the same tendency to what is called 
dang ; a word which, as itself belongs to the vocabulary 
it denotes, I use with some unwillingness. The pattern 
of bad writing in this respect was Sir Roger L’Estrange ; 
his iEsop’s Fables will present everything that is hostile 
to good taste ; yet by a oertain wit and readiness in 
raillery L'Estrange was a popular writer, and may even 
now be read, perhaps, with some amusement. The trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be 
specified as incredibly vulgar, and without the least 
perception of the tone which the original author has 
preserved. 

33. We can produce nevertheless several names of 
Hobbes those who laid the foundations at least, and in- 
deed furnished examples, of good Btyle ; some 
of them among the greatest, for other merits, in our 
literature. Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can 
strictly say that he is a good English writer ; for tho 
excellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Raleigh, Bacon, 
Taylor, Chillingworth, and othors of the Elizabethan or 
tho first Stuart period are not sufficient to establish their 
claim ; a good writer being one whose composition is 
nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such inferiority 
or negligence as we must confess in most of these. To 
make such a writer, the absence of gross faults is full as 
necessary as actual beauties ; wo are not judging as of 
poets, by the highest flight of their genius, and for- 
giving all the rest, but as of a sum of positive and nega 
tivo quantities, where the latter counterbalance and 
efface an equal portion of tho former. Hobbes is clear, 
precise, spirited, and, above all, free, in general, from 
the faults of his predecessors ; his language is sensibly 
less obsolete ; he is never vulgar, rarely, if ever, quaint 
or pedantic. 

■ 34. Cowley’s prose, vety unlike his verse, as Johnson 
Cowley bas observed, is perspicuous and unaffected. 
His few essays may even be reckoned among 
the earliest models of good writing. In that, especially, 
on the death of Cromwell, till, losing his composure, he 
falls a little into the vulgar stylo towards the close, we 
find an absence of pedantry, * an ease and graceful 
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choice of idiom, an unstudied harmony of periods, which 
had been perceived in very few writers of the two pre- 
ceding reigns. “ His thoughts,” says Johnson, “ are 
natural, and his style has a smooth and placid equa- 
bility which has never yet attained its due commenda- 
tion. Nothing is far-sought or hard-laboured ; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without gross- 
ness.” 

35. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece, purporting to 
be an account of England by a Frenchman. It Fy 

is very severe on oiir manners, especially in 
London; his abhorrence of the late revolutions in 
church and state conspiring with his natural politeness, 
which he had lately improved by foreign travel. It is 
worth reading as illustrative of social histoiy; but 1 
chiefly mention it here on account of the polish and 
gentlemanly elegance of tlio stylo, which very few had 
hitherto regarded in such light compositions. An an- 
swer by some indignant patriot has boon reprinted toge- 
ther with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good speci- 
men of the bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to 
have taken for wit. k The later writings of Evelyn are 
such as his character and habits would lead ns to expect, 
but I am not aware that they often rise above that 
respectable level, nor are their subjects such as to re- 
quire an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, was ushered into the world J)rydeil 
by one of those prefaces and dedications which 

have made him celebratod as a critic of poetry and a 
master of the English language. The Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, the Origin and 
Progress of Satire, the Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 
the Life of Plutarch, and other things of minor import- 
ance, all prefixed to some more extensive work, com- 
plete the catalogue of his prose. The style of Dryden was 
very superior to any that England had seen. Not con- 
versant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintel- 
ligible," 1 he followed the taste of Charles’s reign in emu- 

k Both these will he found in the late 2, p. 136, efc alibi, Dryden thought ex- 
ecution of Evelyn’s Miscellaneous Works, probslons wrong and incorrect in Shak- 

m Malone has given several proofs of speare and Jonson, which were the 
this. Dryden’ & Prose Works, vol. l. part current language of their age. 
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lating the politest and most popular writers in the 
French language. He seems to have formed himself on 
Montaigne, Balzac, and Voiture; but so ready was his 
invention, so vigorous his judgment, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of style, he 
must be reckoned above all the three. He had the ease 
of Montaigne without his negligence and embarrassed 
structure of periods ; he had the dignity of Balzac, with 
more varied cadences, and without his hyperbolical 
tumour; the unexpected turns of Voiture without his 
affectation and air of effort. In the dedications, espe- 
cially, we find paragraphs of extraordinary gracefulness, 
such as possibly have never boon surpassed in our lan- 
guage. The prefaces are evidently written in a more 
negligent style ; he seems, like Montaigne, to converse 
with the reader from his arm-chair, and passes onward 
with little connexion from one subject to another.® In 
addressing a patron, a different lino is observable ; he 
comes with the respectful air which the occasion seems 
to demand ; but, though I do not think that Dryden 
ever, in language, forgets his own pobition, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes palpably untrue, 
and always offensively indelicate. The dedication of 
the Mock Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a mas- 
terpiece of fine writing ; and the subject better deserved 
those lavish commendations than most who received 
them. That of the State of Innoconco to the Duchess of 
York is also voiy well written; but the adulation is 
excessive. It appears to me that, after the Involution, 
Dryden took less pains with his style; the colloquial 
vulgarisms, and these are not wanting even in his 
earlier prefaces, become moro frequent ; his periods arc 
often of more slovenly construction ; he forgets even in 
his dedications that ho is standing before a lord. Thus, 
remarking on the account Andromache gives to Hector 
of her own history, he observes, in a style rather un- 
worthy of him, “ The devil was in Hector if he knew 
not all this matter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bed-fellow for many years together ; and if 
he knew it then, it must be confessed that Homer in 

• ThU U his own account " The This I have learned from the practice of 
nature of a preface is rambling, never bo opt Montaigne.” Vol. Hi. p. 60S. 
wholly out of the way, nor in it . . 
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this long digression has rather given ns hiB own cha- 
racter than that of the fair lady whom he paints.” 0 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, published in 1668, 
was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it Hib Esgav 
is curious to observe the changes which Dryden on iiranm- 
made in the expression. Malone has carefully UcI oe9y - 
noted all these ; thoy show both the care the author 


took with his own stylo, and the change which was gra- 
dually working in the English language. 1 ’ The Angli- 
cism of terminating the sentence with a preposition is 
rejected." 1 Thus “ I cannot think so contemptibly of 
the age I live in,” is exchanged for “ the ago in which 
I live.” “ A deeper expression of belief than all the 
actor can persuade us to,” is altered, “ can insinuate 
into us.” And, though the old form continued in use 


long after the time of Dryden, it has of late years been 
reckoned inelegant, and proscribed in all cares, perhaps 
with an unnecessary fastidiousness, to which 1 have not 


uniformly deferred ; since our language is of a Teutonic 
structure, and the rules of Latin or French grammar are 
not always to hind us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is written in dia- 
logue; Dryden himself, under the name of j mpmve . 
Keauder, being probably one of the speakers, 

It turns on the use of rhyme in tragedy, on the s stJ e ' 


observation of the unities, find on somo other theatrical 


questions. Dryden, at this time, was favourable to 
rhymed tragedies, which his practice supported. Sir 
Robert Howard having written some observations on 
tliat essay, and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Dryden published a defence of his essay in a masterly 
style of cutting scorn, but one hardly justified by the 
tone of the criticism, which had been very civil towards 
him ; and as he was apjwently in the wrong, the air of 
superiority seoms the more misplaced. 


° VoL fit p. 206. This is in tbo do- my late Mend, Mr. Richard Sharp, 
dicatlon of bis third Miscellany to Lord whose good taste Is well known, used 
Katcliffe. to quote an interrogatory of Hooker.- 

P Vol. i. pp. 136-142. “ Shull there be a God to swear by, and 

*1 “The preposition m the end of the none to pray to?” as an instance oi the 
sentence, a common fault with him (Hen force which this arrangement, so emi- 
Jons on), and which I have but lately neatly idiomatic, sometimes gives, in 
observed in my own writings," p. 237. the passive voice, 1 think it better than 
The form is, in my opinion, sometimes in the active ; nor can it always be dJs~ 
emphatic and spirited, though its fre- prnsed with, unless we choose rather 
qnent use appears slovenly. I remember tlm feeble encumbering pronoun •which. 
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39. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered with 
His critical those who have sounded the depths of the human 
ch * racter - mind, hardly with those who analyse the lan- 
guage and sentiments of poets, and teach others to judge 
by showing why they have judged themselves. He 
scatters remarks sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary ; yet his predominating good sense colours tho 
whole; we find m them no perplexing subtilty, no 
cloudy nonsense, no paradoxes and heresies in taste to 
revolt us. Those he has made on translation in the 
preface to that of Ovid’s Epistles aro valuable. “No 
man,” he says, “ is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author’s language and of his own. Nor must we under- 
stand the language only of tho poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression, which aro the characters 
that distinguish and as it were individuate him from all 
other writers.” r We cannot pay Dryden tho compliment 
of saying that he gave the example as well as precept, 
especially in his Virgil. lie did not scruple to copy 
Segrais in his discourso on Epic Poetry. “ Him I follow, 
and what I borrow from him am ready to acknowledge 
to him; for, impartially speaking, the French are as 
much better critics than the English as they are worse 
poets.” * 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to 
the drama, a subject with which ho was very conversant ; 
but be had somo considerable prejudices : he seems never 
to have felt the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare ; 
and sometimes perhaps his own opinions, if not feigned, 
are biassed by that sort of self-defence to which ho 
thought himself driven in the prefaces to his several 
plays. He had many enemios on the watch : the Duke 
of Buckingham’s Rehearsal, a satire of great wit, had 
exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies,' and many were 
afterwards ready to forget tho merits of the poet in the 
delinquencies of the politician. “ What Virgil wrote,” 

r Vol. Hi. p. 19. a very comic personage : the character Is 

* P. 460. sold by Johnson to have been sketched 

t This comedy was published in 1 67a j for Davenant, but I much doubt this 
the parodies are amusing -, and though report. Davenant bad been dead some 
parody is the most unfair weapon that years before the Rehearsal was pub- 
ridicule can use, they are in most in- llsbed, and could lias c been in no way 
•tnnoes warranted by the original. Bayes, oMbxloni to its satire, 
whether he resembles Dryden or not. Is 
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ho says, “ in tho vigour of his age, in plenty and in ease, 
I have undertaken to translate in my declining years ; 
struggling with wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed in 
my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write ; and 
my judges, if they arc not very equitable, already pre- 
judiced against me by the lying character which has 
been given them of my morals.” u 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with abandoning 
too hastily our national credit, when he said Rymerou 
the French were better critics than the English. Tragedy. 
We had scarcely anything worthy of notice to allege 
beyond his own writings. The Theatrum Poetarum by 
Philips, nephew of Milton, is superficial in every respect. 
Thomas Bymer, best known to mankind as the editor of 
the Foodera, but a strenuous advocate for tho Aristotelian 
principles in tho drama, published in 1 678, “ The Trage- 
dies of the last Age considered and examined by the 
Practice of tho Ancienis, and by tho Common Sense of 
all Ages.” This contains a censure of some plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare and Jonson. “ 1 
have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all 
conclude to bo the soul of a tragedy, which with the 
ancients is always found to be a reasonable soul, but 
with us for tho most part a brutish, and often worse than 
brutish.” x I have read only his criticisms on tho Maid’s 
Tragedy, King and No King, and Rollo; and as the 
conduct and characters of all three arc far enough from 
being invulnerable, it is not surprising that Kymer has 
often well exposed them. 

42. Next to Dryden, the second place among the 
polite writers of the period from the Kestoration SIr wmiam 
to the end of tho century has commonly been Temple's 
given to Sir William Tomple. His Miscel- Jtoay8, 
lanies, to which principally this praise belongs, are not 
recommended by more erudition than a retired statesman 
might acquire with no great expense of time, nor by 
much originality of reflection. But if Temple has not 
profound knowledge, he turns all he possesses well to 
account ; if his thoughts are not very striking, they are 
commonly just. He has less eloquence than Boling- 
broke, but is also free from his restlessness and osten- 


VOL. IV. 
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tatjon. Mach also, which now appears superficial in 
Temple’s historical surveys, was far less familiar in his 
age ; he has the merit of a comprehensive and a candid 
mind. His stylo, to which we should particularly refer, 
will he found in comparison with his contemporaries 
highly polished, and sustained with more equability than 
they preserve, remote from anything either pedantic or 
humble. The periods aro studiously rhythmical ; yet 
they want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Drydon. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, lelatively to the 

style of greater part of his contemporaries: his plain 

Locke. ail d manly sentences often give us pleasure by 

the wording alone. But he has some defects ; in his 
Essay on the Human Understanding ho is often too 
figurative for the subject. In all his writings, and es- 
pecially in the Troatiso on Education, he is occasionally 
negligent, and though not vulgar, at least according to 
the idiom of his ago, slovenly in the structure of his 
sentences as well as the choice of his words ; he is not, 
in mere style, very forcible, and certainly not very 
elegant. 

44. Tho Essays of Sir George Mackenzie are empty 
sir Georne an( l diffuse ; the stylo is full of pedantic words 
Morkmxie'g to a degree of barbarism; and though they 

were chiefly written after tho Revolution, he 
seems to have wholly formed himself on the older writers, 
such as Sir Thomas Browne, or even Felt ham. He af- 
fects tho obsolete and unpleasing termination of the 
third person of the veib in eth, which was going out of 
use oven in the pulpit, besides other rust of archaism/ 
Nothing can ho more unlike tho manner of Drydon, 
Locke, or Temple. In his matter he seems a mere de- 
claimed as if the world would any longer endure the 
trivial morality which tho sixteenth century had bor- 
rowed from Seneca, or tho dull ethics of senuons. It is 
probable that, as Mackenzie was a man who had seen 
and read much, ho must have some better passages than 
I have found in glancing shortly at his works. His 

> [ft must be confessed thut instances auxiliary hath, it is van el , v yet disused, 
of this termination, though not fre- at least in very grave writings. But 
quent, may be found in the first years the impleading Momd of t'< u> a sufficient 
of George 111., or even later. In the ibjeitloii. — 18I2.J 
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countryman, Andrew Fletcher, is a better master of 
English style ; he writes with purity, clearness, Andrew 
and spirit; but the substance is so much be- I ’ letthcr - 
fore his eyes that he is little solicitous about language. 
And a similar character may be given to many of the 
political tracts in the reign of 'William. They are well 
expressed for their purpose ; their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often forcible, and upon the whole much su- 
perior to that of similar writings in the reign of C ’linrles ; 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors 
never dreamed ; they are not to bo counted in the polite 
literature of England. 

45. 1 may have overlooked, or even never known, 
some books of sufficient value to deserve mention ; and 
I regret that the list of miscellaneous literature should 
bo so short. But it must be confessed that our golden 
age did not begin before the eighteenth century, and 
then with him who lias never bince been rivalled in 
grace, humour, and invention. Walton’s Com- Dalton's 
plete Angler, published in 1653, seems by the cumpM® 
title a strange choice out of all the hooks of “ gll ‘ 1, 
half a century; yet i*s simplicity, its sweetness, its 
natural grace, and happy intermixture of graver strains 
with the precepts of angling, have rendered this hook 
deservedly popular, and a model which one of the most 
famous among our late philosopher, and a successful 
disciple of Isaac Walton in his favourite art, has conde- 
scended to imitate. 

46. A hook, not indeed remarkable for its style, but 
one which I could hardly mention in any Jess w.ikint* 
miscellaneous chapter than the present, though, 

since it was published in 1 638, it ought to have ° r 
been mentioned before, is Wilkins’s “ Discovery of a 
New \\ orld, or a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable there may be another habitable World in the 
Moon, with a Discourse concerning the Possibility of a 
Passago thither.” This is one of the births of that in- 
quiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prejudice, which 
the seventeenth century produced. Bacon was un- 
doubtedly the father of it in England ; but Kepler, and 
above all Galileo, by the now truths they demonstrated, 
made men fearless in investigation and conjecture. The 
geographical discoveries indeed of Columbus and Ma- 

y 2 
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gellan had prepared the way for conjectures, hardly 
more astonishing in the eyes of the vulgar than those 
had been. Wilkins accordingly begum by bringing a 
host of sage writers who had denied the existence of 
antipodes. Ho expressly maintains the Copernican 
theoiy, but admits that it was generally reputed a novel 
paradox. The arguments on the other side he meets at 
some length, and knew how to answer, by the principles 
of compound motion, the plausible objection that stones 
falling from a tower were not left behind by the motion 
of the earth. Tho spots in the moon he took for sea, and 
the brighter parts for land. A lunar atmosphere he was 
forced to hold, and gives reasons for thinking it probable. 
A', to inhabitants he does not dwell long on the subject. 

< 'tvmpanella, and long before him Cardinal Cusanus, had 
believed the sun and moon to be inhabited,* and Wilkins 
onds by saying : “ Being content for my own pait to 
liuvo spoken so much of it as may conduce to show the 
opinion of otheis concerning tho inhabitants of the moon, 
l daio not myself affirm anything of these Selenites, 
liecause I know not any ground whereon to build any 
probable opinion. But I think that future ages will 
discover more, and our posterity perhaps may invent 
some means for our better acquaintance with those in- 
habitants.” To this he comes as his final proposition, 
that it may be possible for some of our posterity to find 
out a conveyance to this other world ; and if there be 
inhabitants there, to have communication with them. 
But this chapter is tho worst in tho book, and shows 
that Wilkins, notwithstanding his ingenuity, had but 
crude notions on the principles of physics, lie followed 
this up by what I have not seen, a “ Discourse concern- 
ing a now Planet ; tending to prove that it is possible 
our Earth is one of the Planets. This appears to be a 
regular vindication of the Copernican theory, and was 
published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad 
Antiqmty by Perrault and Fontenelle, found support in 
defended by Sir William Temple, who has defended it in 

mp e ' one of his essays with more zeal than prudence 

1 Suspicamur (a regtono soils msgis intellectuals natarse so la res slut multum 
solares, duos st lll nitilna tna Intel- In acta st psram in potentii, terreni vero 
Iretuales lisbltstores, spirttualiores stism msgis In potenttt et psrum in sctu, ln- 
qnun In luns, ubl magis lunaUci, et In nates In medio fluctnantes, ke. Cusanna 
'.nr* magis materlales et crassl, at 11H» npud Wilkins, p. 103 (edit. 19021 
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or knowledge of the various subjects on which he con 
tends for the rights of the past. It was in fact such a 
credulous and superficial view as might have been taken 
by a pedant of 'the sixteenth century. For it is in 
science, taking the word largely, full as much as in 
works of genius, that he denies the anoients to have 
been surpassed. Temple’s Essay, however, was trans- 
lated into French, and ho was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of injured wottons 
antiquity. But it was soon refuted in the most Heflection3 
solid book that was written in any country upon this 
famous dispute. William Wotton published in 1694 
his Keflections on Ancient and Modem Learning/ He 
draws very well in this the line between Temple and 
Porrault, avoiding the tastoless judgment of the latter 
in poetry and eloquence, but pointing out the su- 
periority of the modems in the whole range of physical 
science. 


Sect. II. — On Fiction. 


French Romances— La layette and others — Pilgrim’s Progress — Turkish S)>y. 

48. Spain had about the middle of this century a writer 
of various literature, who is only known in Quevedo’s 
Europe by his fictions, Quevedo. His visions Visioim. 
and his life of the great Tacano were early translated, 
and became very popular. 11 They may be reckoned 
superior to anything in comic romance, except Don 
Quixote, that the seventeenth century produced; and 
yet this commendation is not a high one. In the pica- 
resque stylo, the life of Tacano is tolerably amusing ; 
but Quevedo, like others, has long since been surpassed. 
The Suenos, or Visions, are better ; they show spirit and 

* Wotton had been a boy of astonish- young, a special record of his extraor- 
lng precocity; at six years old he could dinary proficiency was made In the 
readily translate tattn, Greek, and Ho- registers of the university. Honk's Life 
brew ; at seven he added some knowledge of Bentley, p. 7. 

of Arabic and Syriac. He entered Cathe- b The translation of this, * made Eng- 
rine Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth yeur; liBh by a person of honour," takes great 
at thirteen, when he took the degree liberties with the original, and endea- 
of bachelor of arts, he was acquainted vours to excel it in wit by means of fre- 
with twelve languages. There being no quent Interpolation, 
precedent of granting a degree to one so 
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sharpness with some originality of invention. But Las 
Zahui das do l’luton, which, like the other Visions, bears 
a general resemblance to the Pilgrim’s Progress, being 
an allegorical dream, is less poweifully and graphically 
written; the satire is also rather too obvious. “Lucian,” 
says Boutorwek, “ furnished him with the original idea 
of satirical visions ; but Quevedo’s wero the first of their 
kind in modem literature. Owing to frequent imita- 
tions, their faults are no longer disguised by the charm 
of novelty, and even their meiits have ceased to in- 
terest.” 0 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to 
trench the genius of the French nation in the reign of 
iiei..ic Louis XIV’. than the heroic romances so much 
k nuances. a( j I11 j re ^ j,j jf 8 years. It must be confessed 

that this was but the continuance, and in some respeot, 
jxossibly, an improvement of a long-established style ol 
fiction. But it was not fitted to endure reason or ridi- 
cule, and the societies of Paris knew the use of both 
weapons. Moliere sometimes tried his wit upon the 
romances ; and Boileau, rather later in the day, when 
the victory had been won, attacked Mademoiselle Scuderi 
wit lx his sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes of 
her invention. 

50. The first step in descending from the heroic ro- 
xovnis of mance was to ground not altogether dissimilar. 
i , jF» ne tt ^ ie ^ eats Rivalry wero replacod by less 

«yc o. wolll ] e ,f u ] adventures; the love became less 
hyperbolical in expression, though not less intensely 
engrossing the personages ; the general tone of manners 
was lowered down better to that of nature, or at least 
of an ideality which the imagination did not reject ; a 
stylo already tiicd in the minor fictions of Spain. The 
earliost novels that demand attention in this line are 
those of the Countess do la Fayette, celebrated, while 
Mademoiselle do la Vergne, under the name of Lavoma 
in the Latin poetry of Monage. d Zayde, the first of 

' Hist, of Spanish literature, p, 471. Le«W« nulla tlbl, nulla cst tibi dicta Co- 

d The* name l»avcrna, though well- nnna; 
wniudimc, was In one respect unlucky, « - Carmine laudatur Cynthia nulla tuo. 
being that given by antlqmty to the god- Sc f n "' m doctorum Bmn,a ™- 

deas of thieves. An epigram on Menage, xil mirum, ,1 sit culta Iaverna tibl. 
almost, perhaps, too trite to he quoted. Is 
p quant enough — M 
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these, is entirely in the Spanish style ; the adven.mes 
are improbable, hut various and rather interesting to 
those who carry no scepticism into fiction ; the language 
is polished and agreeable, though not very animtted 
and it is easy to jorccive that while that kind of novel 
was popular, Zayde would obtain a high place. It has, 
however, the usual faults ; fho story is broken by inter- 
vening narratives, which occupy too largo a space ; the 
sorrows of the principal characters excite, at least as 1 
should judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined in the alembic 
of the Hotel Kambouillet. In a later novel, the Princess 
of Olevca, Madame La Fayette throw off the affectation 
of that circle to which she had once belonged, and 
though perhaps Zayde is, or was in its own age, the 
more celebrated novel, it seems to mo that in this she 
has excelled herself. The story, being nothing else than 
the insuperable and insidious, but, not guilty, attachment 
of a married lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the aulhoicss has well dis- 
played in it. The probability of the incidents, the 
natural course they take, the absonco of all complication 
and porplexity, give such an inartificial air to this novel, 
that we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth 
some real event. A inodom novelist would probably 
have made more of the story ; the style is always calm, 
sometimes almost languid ; a tone of decorous politeness, 
like that of the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it 
is precisely by this means that the writer has kept up 
a moral dignity, of which it would have been so easy 
to lose sight. The Princess of Uleves is perhaps the 
first work of mere invention (for though the characters 
are historical, thero is no known foundation for the 
story) which brought foiward the manners of the aristo- 
cracy ; it may he said, the contemporary manners ; for 
Madame La Fayette must have copied her own times. 
As this has becomo a popular style of fiction, it is just 
to commemorate the novel which introduced it. 

51 . The French have few novels of this class in the 
seventeenth century which they praise ; those scorrons 
of Madame Villedieu, or Dos Jardins, may Komsn 
deserve to be excepted; but I have not seen Comique ' 
them. Scarron, a man deformed and diseased, but on- 
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dowod with vast gaiety, which generally exuberated in 
buffoon jests, has the credit of having struck out into a 
new path by his Roman Comique. The Spaniards how- 
ever had so much like this that we cannot perceive any 
groat originality in Scarron. The Roman Comique is 
still well known, and if we come to it in vacant momonts, 
will serve its end in amusing us ; the story and cha- 
racters have no great interost, but they are natural ; 
yet, without the least disparagement to the vivacity of 
Scarron, it is still true that he has boon left at an im- 
mense distance in observation of mankind, in humorous 
character, and in ludicrous effect, by the novelists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is said that 
Scarron’s romance is written in a pure stylo ; and some 
have oven pretended that he has not been without effect 
in refining the language. The Roman Bourgeois of Fure- 
tifere appears to be a novel of middle life ; it had some 
reputation, but I cannot speak of it with any knowledge. 

52. Cyrano de Bergciac had some share in directing 
Cyrano de the public taste towards those extravagances 
lieigerac. „f f anC y which were afterwards highly popular, 
lie has been imitated, as some havo observed, by Swift 
and Voltaire, and I should add, to a certain degree, by 
Hamilton ; but all the three havo gone far beyond him. 
He is not himsolf a very original writer. His Voyage 
to the Moon, and History of the Empire of the Sun, are 
manifestly suggested by the True History of Lucian ; 
and ho had modem fictions, especially the Voyage to 
the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our last volume, 
which he had evidently read, to imp the wings of an 
invention not perhaps eminently fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the merit of being never wearisome ; his fictions are 
well conoeivod, and show little effort, which seems also 
the character of his language in this short piece ; though 
his letters had been written in the worst style of affecta- 
tion, so as to make us suspect that he was turning 
the manner of some contemporaries into ridicule. The 
scgtuU. novc l s of Segrais, such at least as I have seen, 
are more pieces of light satire, designed to 
amuse by transient allusions the lady by whom he wus 
patronised, Mademoiselle de Montpensier. If they de- 
serve any regard at all, it is as links in the history 
of fiction between the mock-jjeroio romance, of which 
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Voiture had given an instance, and the style of fantastic 
invention, which was perfected by Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so for as I know, be said to 
have invented a kind of fiction which beoame Pemmlt 
extremely popular, and has had, even after it 
ceased to find direct imitators, a perceptible influence 
over the lighter literature of Europe. The idea was 
original, and happily executed. Perhaps he sometimes 
took the tales of children, such as the tradition of many 
generations had delivered them ; but much of his fairy 
machinery seems to have been his own, and I Bhould 
give him credit for several of the stories, though it is 
hard to form a guess. He gave to them all a real interest, 
as far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, an 
arch naivete, a morality neither too obvious nor too 
refined, and a slight poignancy of satire on tho world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose almost a counter- 
part in prose to the Fables of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an 
indolent but not stupid nobility. The court of T . 
Versailles and all Paris resounded with fairy 

tales ; it became the popular style for more than half a 
century. But few of these fall within our limits. Per- 
rault’s immediate followers, Madame Murat and the 
Countess D’Aunoy, especially the latter, have some 
merit ; but they come very short of the happy simpli- 
city and brevity we find in Mother Goose’s Tales. It is 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have written 
those tales which have made him famous before the end 
of the century, though they were published later. But 
these, with many admirable strokes of wit and inven- 
tion, have too forced a tone in both these qualities ; the 
labour is too evident, and, thrown away on such trifling, 
excites something like contempt ; they are written for 
an exclusive coterie, not for the world ; and the world 
in all such cases will sooner or later take its revenge. 
Yet Hamilton’s tales are incomparably superior to what 
followed ; inventions alternately dull and extravagant, 
a style negligent or mannered, an immorality passing 
onward from the licentiousness of the Regency to the 
debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became the 
general characteristics of these fictions, which finally 
expired in the neglect and scorn of the world. 
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55. The Teldmaque of Fenelon, after being suppressed 
TeWmaque in France, appeared in Holland clandestinely 
of Fenolon. without the author’s consent in 1699. It is 
needless to say that it soon obtained the admiration of 
Europe, and perhaps there is no book in the French 
language that has been more read. Fenelon seems to 
have conceived that, motro not being essential, as he 
assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating Hie Odyssey in 
Teldmaque, produced an epic of as legitimate a character 
as bis model. But the boundaries between epic poetry, 
especially such epics as the Odyssoy, and romance were 
only percoptible by the employment of verse in the 
former ; no elevation of character, no ideality of concep- 
tion, no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied 
to romance. The language of poeti-y had for two cen- 
turies been seized for its uso. Tdlemaque must therefore 
take its place among romances ; but still it is true that 
no romance had breathed so classical a spirit, none had 
abounded so much with the richness of poetical language 
(much, in fact, of Homer, Yirgil, and Sophocles having 
been woven in with no other change than verbal transla- 
tion), nor had any preserved such dignity in its circum- 
stances, Buoh beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its 
diction. It would be as idle to say that Fenelon was 
indebted to D’Urfe and Oalpren&de, as to deny that some 
degree of resemblance may he found in their poetical 
prose. The one belonged to the morals of chivalry, 
gonerous but exaggerated ; the other to those of wisdom 
and religion. The one has been forgotten becauso its 
tone is false ; the other is ever admired, and is only less 
regarded because it is true in excess, because it contains 
too much of what we know. Teldmaque, like some other 
of Fenelon’s writings, is to he considered in reference to 
its object ; an object of all the noblest, being to form the 
character of one to whom many must look up for their 
welfare, but still very different from the inculcation of 
profound truth. The beauties of Tdldmaque are very 
numerous, the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone 
of the book, have a charm of grace something like the 
pictures of Guido ; but there is also a certain languor 
whioh steals oveT us in reading, and though there is no 
real want of variety in the narration, it reminds us so 
continually of its source, the Homeric legends, as to 
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become rather monotonous. The abandonment of verse 
has produced too much diffuseness ; it will be observed, 
if we look attentively, that whore Homer is circumstan- 
tial, Fenelon is more so ; in this he sometimes approaches 
the minuteness of the romancers. But those defects are 
more than compensated by the moral, and even aesthetic 
excellence of this romance. 

56. If this most fertile province of all literature, as we 
have now discovered it to lie, had yielded so Deficiency 
little even in France, a nation that might appear of Kngiuu 
eminently fitted to explore it. down to the close romam< ' 1 ’' 
of the seventeenth centuiy, we may be less surprised at 
the deficiency of our own country. Yet the scarcity of 
original fiction in England was so great as to be inex- 
plicable by any reasoning. The public taste was not 
incapable of being pleased ; for all the novels and ro- 
mances of the Continent were readily translated. The 
manners of all classes were as open to humorous descrip- 
tion, tlio imagination was as vigorous, the heart as sus- 
ceptible, as in other countries. But not only we find 
nothing g< rnd ; it can hardly be said that wo find anything 
at all that has ever attracted notice in English romance. 
The Farthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and 
the short novels of Afra Bchn, arc nearly as many, per- 
haps, as could be detected in old libraries. We must 
leave the beaten track before we can place a single work 
in this class. 

57. The Pilgrim’s Progress essentially belongs to it, 
and John Bunyan may pass for the father of our pilgrim’* 
novelists. His success in a line of composition 

like the spiritual romanco or allegory, which seems to 
have been frigid and unreadable in the few instances 
where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He 
was therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never 
enchained by rules. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable 
degree the power of representation ; his inventive faculty 
was considerable, but the other is his distinguishing ex- 
cellence. He saw, and makes us see, what he describes ; 
he is circumstantial without prolixity, and in the variety 
and frequent change of his incidents never loseB sight of 
the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, by one rule 
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he had laid down to himself, the adaptation of all the 
incidental language of Scripture to his own use. There 
is scarce a circumstance or metaphor in the Old Testa- 
ment which does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in the story of the Pilgrim’s Progress ; and this peculiar 
artifice has made his own imagination appear more 
creative than it really is. In the conduct of the romance 
no rigorous attention to the propriety of the allegory 
seems to have been uniformly preserved. Vanity Fair, 
or the cave of the two giants, might, for anything we 
see, have been placed elsewhere; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that he bettor keeps up the 
reality of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of 
mere allegory. It is also to be r emembered that we read 
this book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either 
little perceived or little regarded. In his language, 
nevertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles the signification 
too muoh with the fable ; wo might be perplexed between 
the imaginary and tho real Cliristian ; but the liveliness 
of narration soon brings us back, or did at least when we 
were young, to the fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, like some other books, has of late been a little 
overrated ; its excellence is great, but it is not of the 
highest rank, and wo should bo careful not to break 
down the landmarks of fame, by placing the John Bun- 
yans and the Daniel De Foes among the Dii Majoras of 
our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England not tho inven- 
Turkiih tion, but, for the most part, the composition of 
Hpy - another book, which, being grounded on fiction, 
may be classed here, The Turkish Spy. A. secret emis- 
sary of the Porto is supposed to remain at Paris in 
disguise for above forty years, from 1635 to 1682. His 
correspondence with a number of persons, various in 
situation, and with whom, therefore, his letters assume 
various characters, is protracted through eight volumes. 
Much, indeed most, relates to the history of thoso times 
and to the anecdotes connected with it ; but in these we 
do not find a large proportion of novelty. The more 
remarkable letters are those which run into metaphysical 
and theological speculation. These are written with an 
earnest seriousness, yet with an extraordinary freedom, 
such as the feigned garb of a Mohammedan could hardly 
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have exempted from censure in Catholic countries. Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a sort of eminence 
above all human prejudice ; he was privileged to judge 
as a stranger of the religion and philosophy of Europe ; 
but his bold spirit ranges over the field of Oriental 
speculation. The Turkish Spy is no ordinary production, 
but contains as many proofs of a thoughtful, if not veiy 
profound mind, as any we can find. It suggested the 
Persian Letters to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to 
Argens ; the former deviating from his model with the 
originality of talent, the latter following it with a moro 
servile closeness. Probability, that is, a resemblance to 
the personated character of an Oriental, was not to be 
attained, nor was it desirable, in any of these fictions ; 
but Mahmud has something not European, something of 
a solitary insulated wanderer, gazing on a world that 
knows him not, which throws, to my feelings, a striking 
charm over the Turkish Spy ; while the UBbek of Montes- 
quieu has become more than half Parisian ; his ideas are 
neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung 
up unbidden from his soul, but those of a polite, witty, 
and acute society ; and the correspondence with his 
harem in Persia which Montesquieu has thought attrac- 
tive to the reader, is not much more interesting than it 
is probable, and ends in the style ot a common romance. 
As to the Jewish Letters of Argons, it is far inferior to 
the Turkish Spy, and, in fact, rather an insipid book. 

59. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by 
all the foreign biographers in favour of John chiefly of 
Paul Marana, a native of Genoa, who is asserted El '« Ul,h 
to have published the first volume of the Turkish or gto ' 
Spy at Paris in 1684, and tho rost in subsequent years.* 

'• The first portion was published at cacbd A Faria. II prdtend lea avoir tra- 
Parls, and also at Amsterdam. Bayle dnites de l'Arabeen Italien ■ et 11 raoonte 
gives the following account Cet on- fort en long comment 11 let a trouvdee. 
vrage a did contrefait A Amsterdam du On sonpfonne avec beaucoup d’appaience, 
conseutemcnt du librulre de Farls, qul que e'est un tour d'esprit Italien, et une 
l’a le premier lmprlmd. II sera compoed fiction ingdnleuse semblahle A cello dont 
de pluslenrs petlta volumes qul conticn- Virgile s'est aervl pour louer Auguste, 
dront les dvdnemens les plus considdra- hr. Nonvclles de la Itdpublfquo dee 
blee de lachrdtientd en gdndral, et de la Lettres; Mars, 1684; in GSnvro* diverse* 
France en particular, depute l'annde de Bayle, vol. 1. p. 30. The Eepion Tuns 
1637 Jusqu'eu 1683. Un Italien, natif Is not to be traced In the Index to the 
de OAnes, Marana, donne ces relations Journal des Sfavans ; nor is It noticed lu 
pour des lettres (Sorites anx mlnlstres de the BlbllotbAque Unlvereelle. 
la Forte par un espion Tuns qul se tenott 
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But I am not disputing that Marana is the author of the 
thirty letters*, published m 1684, and of twenty more 
in 1686, which have been literally translated into Eng- 
lish, and form about half the first volume in English of 
our Turkish Spy. 1 Nor do I doubt in the least that the 
remaindor of that volume had a French original, though 
I have never seen it. But the later volumes of the 
Espion Tuic, in the editiou of 1696, with the date of 
Cologne, which, acooiding to Barbier, is put for Bonen,® 
are avowedly translated from the English. And to the 
seoend volume of our Turkish Spy, published in 1691, is 
prefixed an account, not very credible, of tin. manner m 


f Salfi, xiv 61 , Biogruph Umvcrs 
6 Plcttonuaire ties Auouymc s, vot i 
p 40b Barbier's notice of 1 Kspion dona 
1< b tunra dcs print es Chrdtiens ancrlb* b 
f >ur volumes out of six, wlucb appear to 
contain as much m> our ci^bt volumt s, to 
Marana, and conjectures that the last tw o 
are hy another hand , but dots not inti 
mate the kaat suspicion of an hngliah 
original And aa his authority is con- 
aiderablc, I muat fortify my own opinion 
by what evidence I can find 

rhe preface to the secoud volume 
(English) of the Furkish Spy begins 
thus " J hree years ore now el i})&ed since 
the first volume of letters written by a 
Spy at Paris was published m English 
Aud it was expected that a second should 
have come out long before thin I he 
t in ourable reception which tbit found 
amongst all sorts ol rendu a v uld have 
encouraged a speedy translation ot the 
rest had thire been extant any french 
edition c f more than the first jwirt But 
ojtn the sti latest uvjuvri/ none could It 
htaid qf, and, aa for the Italian, onr 
booksellers have not that correspond- 
ence in those parts aa they have in the 
more neighbouring countries of France 
and Holland Vi that it waa a work de- 
spaired of to recover any more of this 
Arabian a memoirs. We little dreamed 
that the I lore u tines hod been so busy in 
printing and ao successful in selling the 
continued translation of these Arabian 
epistles, tfll it was the fortune of an 
English gentleman to travel in those parts 
last summer, and discover the happy news. 
1 will not forestall hu» letter, which is 
annexed to tins preface ” A pretended 


letter with the signature of Damtl Sclt 
marsh follows. In which the imaginary 
author ttlU a strange tali oi the m inner 
in which a certain learned phj&uun of 
b r i rara Julio d< Mi du i d< si ended from 
the Media in family put these volume &, 
In tin i tali in language into hu> liands 
I his h ttcr ti dated Amsterdam Sept B. 
1600 and os tlie prepuce refill it to the 
last summer, 1 hcucc conclude tliat th“ 
first edition of the second volume of tbe 
Turl ibh Spy was m it 91 f for I have not 
seen that, nor any othir edition earlier 
than the fifth printed in 1902, 

Marana ib said by s dft and others lo 
hau lift 1 rome m lbs 9, having fallen 
into a depression ot spirits Now the first 
thirty letters about one thirty sc con l 
port of the entire work, were published 
m 1031 and about an equal length in 
16*0 1 admit that he lnd tune to double 

these portions and thus to publish one- 
eighth oi the w hole , but is it likely that 
lx tween 1686 and 1689 lie could have 
given the rest to the world* If we are 
not struck by this, is it likely that tbe 
1 nglisb translator should have fabricated 
the story above minti ned, when the 
public might know that there was 
actually a branch original, which he had 
rendered * 1 he invention stems without 
motive Again, how came the French 
editn n of 1696 to be an avowed transla- 
tion from the English wht n, according to 
the hypothesis of M Barbier, the volumes 
of Marana had all been published In 
France* Surely, till thise appear, we 
have reason to suspect their existence , 
and the onus probandi lies now on the 
adulates of Mrjnna s ilnun. 
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which the volumes subsequent to the first had been pro- 
cured by a traveller, in the original Italian ; no Frenoh 
edition, it is declared, being known to the booksellers. 
That no Italian edition ever exisled is, I apprehend, now 
generally admitted ; and it is to be shown by those who 
contend for the claims of Marana to seven out of the 
eight volumes, that they were published in France 
before 1091 and the subsequent years, when they ap- 
peared in English. The Cologne or liouen edition of 1 69G 
follows the English so closely, that it has not given the 
original letters of the first volume, published with the 
name of Marana, but rendered them back from the trans- 
lation. 

GO. In theso early letters, I am ready to admit, the 
scheme of tho Turkish Spy may bo entirely tiaced. 
Marana appears not only to have planned the historical 
part of the letters, but to have struck out the more original 
and striking idea of a Mohammedan wavering with reli- 
gious scruples, which the English continuator has fol- 
lowed up with more philosophy and erudition. The in- 
ternal evidence for their English origin, in all tho latter 
volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly strong ; but 
I know the difficulty of arguing from this to convince a 
reader. Tho proof wo demand is the production of theso 
volumes in French, that is, tho specification of some 
public or private library where they may bo seen, in any 
edition anterior to 1091 , and nothing short of this can be 
satisfactory evidence. 11 

*» I fell .ill now produce borne direct evi- (edit. 1732; in the British Museum, 
dence for the Knglish authorship of seven Another MS. note in the same volume 
out of eight parts of the Turkish Spy. gives the following extract from Dun ton's 

“ In the life of Mrs. Manley, published Life atid Krrors “ Mr. Bradshaw la the 
tinder the title of ' The Adventures of best accomplished hackney writer I bate 
Kivella/ printed (n 1714, in pages 14 met with; hlu genius was quite above 
and 15 it is said. That her father, Sir the common size, and his style was in- 
lloger Manley, was the genuine author comparably fine. ... So soon as 1 saw 
of the first volume of the Turkish Spy. tho first volume of tho Turkish Spy, the 
Dr. Midgley, an ingenious physician, re- very style and manner of writing col- 
lated to the family by marriage, had the vinced me that Bradshaw* was the Author, 
charge of looking over his papers, among . . . Bradshaw's wife owned that l r. 
which he fouiul that manuscript, which Midgiey had engaged him in a work 
he easily reserved to his proper use ; and which would take him some years to 
both by his own pen and the assistance finish, for which the Doctor was to pay 
of some others continued the work until him 40*. per sheet . . . so that 'tis very 
the eighth volume, without ever having pruliable (for I cannot swear 1 saw him 
thejustico to name the author of the first." write it) that Mr. William Bradshaw was 
MS, note in the copy of the Turkish Spy the author of the Turkish Spy ; were it 
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61. It would not, perhaps, he unfair to bring within 
Swifts Tale the pale of the seventeenth century an effusion 
of a Tub. 0 f genius sufficient to redeem our name in its 
annals of fiction. The Tale of a Tub, though not pub- 
lished till 1704, was chiefly written, as the author de- 
clares, eight years before ; and the Battle of the Books 
subjoined to it has every appearance of recent animosity 
against the opponents of Temple and Boyle, in the ques- 
tion of 1’halaris. The Tale of a Tub iB, in my appre- 
hension, the masterpiece of Swift; certainly Rabelais 
has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so 
condensed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of biting 
satire, of felicitous analogy. The Battle of the Books is 
such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutrin 
that we can hardly own it is an imitation. 

not for thlo discovery. Hr. Midgley had 1 would surrender my own opinion, if 1 
gone off with the honour of that perform- could see sufficient grounds for doing so ; 
once.'' Jt thus appears that In England but as yet Marana’a pretensions arc not 
It was looked upon as an original work ; substantiated by the evidence which 1 
though the authority of Duntou ia not demanded, the proof of any edition In 
x cry good for the facts he tells, aud that French anterior to that of our Turkish 
of Mrs. Manley much worse. But I do Spy, the second volume of which (there 
not quote them as evidence of such facts, is no dispute about M arson's authorship 
but of common report Mrs. Manley, who of the first) appeared in 1691, with a prc- 
clulms for her father the first volume, face denying the existence of a French 
certainly written by Marana, must be set original. Those who have had recourse 
uside; os to Dr. Midgley and Mr. Brad- to the arbitrary supposition that Mamna 
sliaw, I know nothing to confirm or refute communicated bis manuscript to some 
what is here sold. English translator, who published it as 

(The hypothesis of these notes, that all his own, should beaware that a merepos- 
the Turkish Spy. after the first of our tight slblllty, without a shadow of evidence, 
volumes, is of English origin, has been even if It served to explain the facts, 
controverted In the Gentleman's Maga* cannot be received In historical criticism 
line by persons ofleaming and acuteness, as truth.— 1842/ 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

HISTORY OF physical and other literature 

FROM 1690 TO 1700. 


Sect. I. — On Experimental Philosophy. 


Institutions for Science at Florence — 'London — Puri s — Chemistry — Boyle 
and others. 

1. We have now arrived, according to the method pur- 
sued in corresponding periods, at the history of 
mathematical and physical science in the latter or 

E art of the seventeenth century. But I must 
ore entreat my readers to excuse the omission c 
of that which ought to occupy a prominent situation in 
any work that pretends to trace the general progress of 
human knowledge. The length to which I have found 
myself already compelled to extend these volumes might 
be an adequate apology ; but I have one more insuperable 
in the slightness of my own acquaintance with subjects 
so momentous and difficult, and upon which I could not 
write without presumptuousness and much peril of be- 
traying ignorance. The names, therefore, of Wallis and 
Huygens, Newton and Leibnitz, must he passed with 
distant reverence. 

2. This was the age when the experimental philo 
sophy to which Bacon had held the torch, and Atuiaemy 
which had already made considerable progress, «w ci- 
ospecially in Italy, was finally established on meDt0 ‘ 
the ruins of arbitrary figments and partial inductions. 
This philosophy was signally indebted to three associa- 
tions, the eldest of which did not endure long ; hut the 
others have remained to this day the perennial fountains 
of science ; the Academy del Cimento at Florence, the 
VOL. iv 1 
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Royal Society of London, the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. The first of these was established in 1657, with 
the patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II., but 
under the peculiar care of his brother Leopold. Both 
wore, in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to 
natural philosophy ; and Leopold, less engaged in public 
aftairs, had long carried on a correspondence with the 
learned of Europe. It is said that the advice of Yiviani, 
one of the greatest geometers that Europe ha8 produced, 
led to this institution. The name which this Academy 
assumed gave promise of their fundamental rule, the in- 
vestigation of truth by experiment alone. The number 
of Academicians was unlimited ; and all that was required 
as an article of faith was the abjuration of all faith, a 
resolution to inquire into truth without regard to any 
previous sect of philosophy. This Academy lasted un- 
fortunately but ten years in vigour : it is a great mis- 
fortune for any literary institution to depend on one man, 
and especially on a prince, who, Bhedding a factitious, as 
well as sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not easily 
replaced without, a diminution of the world’s regard. 
Leopold, in 1667, became a cardinal, and was thus with- 
drawn from Florence ; others of the Academy del Ciinonto 
died or went away, and it rapidly sunk into insigni- 
ficance. But a volume containing reports of the yearly 
experiments it made, among others the celebrated one 
proving, as was then supposed, the incompressibility of 
water, is generally esteemed." 

3. The germ of our Royal Society may he traced to 

Royal the year 1645, when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, 

society. nn( i others less known, agreed to meet weekly 
at a private house in London, in ordoT to converse on 
subjects connected with natural, and especially experi- 
mental, philosophy. Some of these soon afterwards settled 
in Oxford; and thus arose two little societies in con- 
nexion with each other, those at Oxford being recruited 
by Ward, Petty, Willis, and Bathurst. They met at 
Petty’s lodgings till he removed to Ireland in 1652; 
afterwards at those of Wilkins, in Wadham College, till 
he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1659 ; about which time most of the Oxford philosophers 

■ Qalluzzi, Storia del Gran Ducato, vot vil. p. 240 ; Tlraboschi, xi. 204 ; Cornlaiii, 
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camo to London, and held their meetings in Gresham 
College. They became more numerous after the Resto- 
ration, which gave bettor hope of a tranquillity indis- 
pensable for science ; and on the 28th of November, 
1660, agreed to form a regular society, which should 
meet weekly for the promotion of natural philosophy : 
their registers are kept from this ti me. b The king, 
rather fond himself of those subjects, from the beginning 
afforded them his patronage ; their first charter is dated 
15th July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the 
Royal Society, and appointing Lord Brouncker the first 
president, assisted by a council of twenty, the conspi- 
cuous names among which are Boyle, Kenelm Digby, 
Wilkins, YVron, Evelyn, and Oldenburg. c The last of 
those was secretary, and editor of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, the first number of which appeared March 1, 
1665, containing sixteen pages in quarto. These were 
continued monthly, or less frequently, according to the 
materials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was 
by Ilooke. These early transactions arc chiefly notes 
of conversations and remarks made at the meetings, as 
well as of experiments either then made or reported to 
the Society." 1 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established 
in 1666, under the auspices of Oolbcvt. The Academy of 
king assigned to them a room in the royal p^j“ cebal 
library for their meetings. Those first selected “■ 
were all mathematicians ; but other departments of 
science, especially chemistry and anatomy, afterwards 
furnished associates of considerable name. It seems, 
nevertheless, that this Academy did not cultivate expe- 
rimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal as 
the Royal Society, and that abstract mathematics have 
always borne a larger proportion to the rest of their 
inquiries. They published in this century ten volumes, 
known as Ancious Memoires do l’Academie. But near 
its close, in 1097, they received a regular institution 
from the king, organising them in a manner analogous 

*» Birch’s Hist, of Royal Society, vol. L p. 1. 

*■ Id. p. 88. 

d Id, voL ii. p 18 ; Thomson’s Hist, of Royal Society, p. 1 
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to the two other great literary foundations, the French 
Academy, and that of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.' 

5. In several branches of physics, the experimental 
State of philosopher is both guided and corrected by 
chemistry, the eternal laws of geometry. In others 
he wants this aid, and, in the words of his master, 
“ knows and understands no more concerning the order 
of nature than, as her servant and interpreter, he has 
been taught by observation and tentative processes.” 
All that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies on each 
other was of this description ; though in our own times 
even this has been in some degree brought under the 
omnipotent control of the modem analysis. Chemistry, 
or the science of the molecular constituents of bodies, 
manifested in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, 
had never been rescued from empirical hands till this 
period. The transmutation of metals, the universal 
medicine, and other inquiries utterly unphilosophical 
in themselves, because they assumed the existence of 
that which they sought to discover, had occupied the 
chemists so much that none of them had made any further 
progress than occasionally, by some happy combination or 
analysis, to contribute an useful preparation to pharmacy, 
or to detect an unknown substance. Glauber and Yan 
Ilolmont were the most active and ingenious of these 
elder chemists ; hut the former has only been remem- 
bored by having long given his name to sulphate of soda, 
while the latter wasted his time on experiments from 
which ho knew not how to draw right inferences, and 
his powers on hypotheses which a sounder spirit of the 
inductive philosophy would have taught him to reject/ 

(5. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical, 
^ no doubt, and in a great measure unfounded, 

' ' but cohering in a plausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the l’aracclsists and Behmenists, 
was founded by Becker in Germany, by Boyle and his 
contemporaries of the Royal Society in England. Becker, 
a native of Spire, who, after wandering from one city 
of Germany to another, died in London in 1685, by his 
Fliysica Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the foun- 

c Fontenelle, vol. v. p. 23. Montwla, Hist, des Mathcmatlqnes, toI it p. 567. 

< Thomson's Hist, of Chemistry, 1 183. 
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Nation of a theory which, having in the next ocDtury 
been perfected by Stahl, became the creed of philosophy 
till nearly the end of the last century. “ Becker’s 
theory,” says an English writer, “stripped of every- 
thing bnt the naked statement, may be expressed in the 
following sentence: besides water and air there are 
throe other substauoes, called earths, which enter into 
the composition of bodies, namely, tho fusible or vitri- 
fiable earth, the inflammable or sulphureous, and tho 
mercurial. By the intimate combination of earths with 
water is formed an universal acid, from which proceed 
all other acid bodies ; stones are produced by the com- 
,bination of certain earths, metals by tho combination 
of all the three earths in proportions which vary accord- 
ing to the metal.” g 

7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century 
after Lord Bacon raised to himself so high a 
reputation in experimental philosophy as Robert y *‘ 
Boyle ; it has even been remarked that ho was bora in 
the year of Bacon’s death, as the person destined by 
nature to succeed him. An eulogy which would be 
extravagant, if it implied any parallel between the genius 
of tho two ; but hardly so if wo look on Boyle as the 
most faithful, the most patient, the most successful dis- 
ciple who carried forward the experimental philosophy 
of Bacon. His works occupy six large volumes in 
quarto. They may bo divided into thoological or meta- 
physical and physical or experimental. Of the former, 
we may mention as tho most philosophical his Disquisi- 
tion into the Final Causes of Natural Things, his Free 
Inquiry into the received Notion of Nature, his Dis- 
course of Things above Reason, his Considerations about 
the Reconoileableness of Reason and Religion, his Ex- 
cellency of Theology, and his Considerations on the 
Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his chemical and 
experimental writings, form more than two-thirds of his 
prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a 
largo sense, of Boyle, or rather those concern- Hls mela . 
ing Natural Theology, are very perspicuous, physical 
very free from system, and such as bespeak an works ‘ 


* Thomson’s Hist uf Royal Society, p. 46& 
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independent lover of truth. His Disquisition on Final 
Causes was a well-timed vindication of that palmary 
argument, against the paradox of the Cartesians, who 
had denied tho validity of an inference from the manifest 
adaptation of moans to ends in the universe to an intel- 
ligent Providence. Boyle takes a more philosophical 
view of the principle of final causes than had been found 
in many theologians, who weakened the argument itBelf 
by the presumptuous hypothesis, that man was tho sole 
object, of Providence in the creation. 11 His greater know- 
ledge of physiology led him to perceive that thero are 
both animal, and what he calls cosmical, ends, in which 
man has no concern. « 

9. The following passage is so favourable a specimen 

Extract of tho philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good 
of uu.tiT an iM’wfr&tion of the theory of iihh in the No- 
0 vum Organum, that, although it might, better, 

perhaps, have deserved a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inserting it : — “ 1 know not,” he 
says, in his Free Inquiry into tho received Motion of 
Mature, “whether it be a prerogative in the human 
mind, that as it is itself a true and positive being, so is 
it apt to conceive all other tilings as true and positive 
beings also ; but whether or no Ibis propensity to frame 
sueli kind of ideas supposes an excellency, 1 fear it occa- 
sions mistakes, and makes us think and speak after tho 
manner of true and positive beings, of such things as are 
but chimerical, and some of them negations or privations 
themselves ; as dealh, ignorance, blindness, and the like. 
It concerns us therefore to stand very carefully upon our 
guard, that wo be not insensibly misled by such an innate 
and unheeded temptation to error, as wc bring into the 
world with us.” 1 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the thermometer, 
His merits though the latter waR first made an accurate 
inpbysira instrument of investigation by Newton. He 
rnutrv^ a * S(> discovered tho law of tho air’s elasticity, 

namely, that its hulk is inversely as the pres- 
sure upon it. For some of the principles of hydrostatics 
we are indebted to him, though he did not possess much 
mathematical knowledge. The Philosophical Traneao 

0 


h Hoyle's Works, vol. v. p. 394. 
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tions contain several valuable papers by him on this 
science. k By his “ Sceptical Chemist,’ published in 
1661, he did much to overturn the theories of Yan Hel- 
mont’s school, that commonly called of the iatro-che- 
mists, which was in its highest reputation ; raising doubts 
as to the existence not only of the four elements of the 
peripatetics, but of those which those chemists had sub- 
stituted. Boyle holds the elements of bodies to be atoms 
of different shapes and sizes, the union of which gives 
origin to what arc vulgarly called elements." 1 It is un- 
necessary to remark that this is the prevailing theory of 
the present age. 

11.1 shall borrow the general character of Boyle and 
of his contemporaries in English chemistry from r , f , nCTa i 
a modern author of credit. “ Perhaps Mr. Boyle 
may bo considered as the first person neither ° y ' 
connected with pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a 
considerable degree of attention to chemical pursuits. 
Mr. Boyle, though in common with the literary men of 
his age he may be accused of credulity, was both very 
laborious and intelligent; and liis chemical pursuits, 
which were various and extensivo, and intended solely 
to develope the truth without any regard to previously 
conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set che- 
mistry free from the trammels of absurdity and super- 
stition in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to 
recommend it to philosophers as a science deserving to 
bo studied on account of the important information which 
it was qualified to convey, llis refutation of the alche- 
mistical opinions respecting the constituents of bodies, 
his observations on cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and 
on ether, deserve particularly to be mentioned as doing 
him much honour. We have no regular account of any 
one substance or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle, 
similar to those which at present are considered as be- 
longing exclusively to the science of chemistry. K either 
did he attempt to systematise the phenomena, nor to 
subject them to any hypothetical explanation. 

12. “ But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a 
particular predilection for hypothesis, sketched of Hook.- 
m his Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical and otherB - 

t Thomson’s Hist of Roysl Society. m Thomson’s Hist of Chemistry, i. 
pp. 400. 411. 
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explanation of combustion, and promised to develope bis 
doctrine more fully in a subsequent book; a promise 
which he never fulfilled ; though in his Lampas, pub- 
lished about twenty years afterwards, he has given a 
very beautiful explanation of the way in which a candle 
bums. Mayow, in his Essays, published at Oxford 
about ten years after the Micrographia, embraced the 
hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without acknowledgment ; but 
clogged it with so many absurd additions of his own as 
greatly to obscure its lustre and diminish its beauty. 
Mayow’s first and principal Essay oontains some happy 
experiments on respiration and air, and some fortunate 
conjectures respecting the combustion of the metals ; 
but the most valuable part of the whole is the chapter 
on affinities, in which he appears to have gone much 
farther than any other chemist of his day, and to have 
anticipated some of the best established doctrines of his 
successors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences 
lie under such great obligations, made two most im- 
portant contributions to chemistiy, which constitute as 
it were the foundation-stones of its two great divisions. 
The first was pointing out a method of graduating ther- 
mometers, so as to be comparable with each other in 
whatever part of the world observations with them are 
made The second wus by pointing out the nature of 
chemical affinity, and showing that it consisted in an 
attraction by which the constituents of bodies were 
drawn towards each other and united ; thus destroying the 
previous hypothesis of the hooks, and points, and rings, 
and wedges, by means of whioh the different constitu- 
ents of bodies were conceived to be kept together.” " 

13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Cours de 
Tjm . Chy mie in 1 675, is said to have changed the face 

of the science ; the change nevertheless Beems 
to have gone no deeper. “ Lemory,” says Foutenelle, 
“ was the first who dispersed the real or pretended 
obscurities of chemistry, who brought it to clearer and 
more simple notions, who abolished the gross barbarisms 
of its language, who promised nothing hut what he knew 
the art could perform ; and to this he owed the success 
of his hook. It shows not only a sound understanding, 


ThomKm’B Hist, of Hs#*l Society, p. 488. 
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but some greatness of soul, to strip one’s own science 
of a false pomp.”” But we do not find that Lemeiy 
had any novel views in chemistry, or that he claims 
with any irresistible pretension the title of a philosopher. 
In fact, his chemistry seems to have been little more 
than pharmaoy. 


Sect. II. — On Natural History. 

Zoology — Kay — Botanical Classifications — Grew — Geological Theories. 

14. The accumulation of particular knowledge in Natural 
History must always bo progressive, where any 81ftw pro . 
regard is paid to the subiect ; evory travellor in e*** 
remote countues, every manner may contribute 
some observation, correct some error, or bring homo 
some new species. Thus zoology had made a regular 
advance from tho days of Conrad Gesnor; yet with so 
tardy a step, that, reflecting on the extensive intercourse 
of Europe with the Eastern and Western world, wo may 
bo surprised to find how little Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had added, even in the most 
obvious class, that of quadrupeds, tw the knowledge col- 
lected one hundred years before. But hitherto zoology, 
confined to mere description, and that often careless or 
indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by 
method, had not merited the name of a science. That 
name it owes to John Bay. 

15. Bay first appeared in Natural History as the editor 
of tlie Ornithology of his highly accomplished ^ 
friend Francis W illoughby, with whom he had ° re y ‘ 
travelled over the Continent. This was published in 
1676 ; and the History of Fishes followed in 1686, The 
descriptions are ascribed to Willoughby, tho arrange- 
ment to Ray, who might have considered the two works 
as in great part his own, though ho has not interfered 
with the glory of his deceased friend. Cuvier observes, 
that the History of Fishes is the more perfect work of 
the two, that many species are described which will 


Eloge de Lemery, In CEuvres de Fontenelle, v. 381 ; Biogr. Univenelle. 
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not be found in earlier ichthyologists, and that those of 
the Mediterranean especially are given with great pre- 
cision. 11 

1 6. Among the original works of Ray wo may select 
HisSynop- the Synopsis Methodica Animalium Qnadra- 
biaoiQu*- pedum et Serpentini Generis, published in 
drupcdii. j G93. This book makes an epoch in zoology, 
not for the additions of new species it contains, since 
there arc few wholly such, but as the first classification 
of animals that can be reckoned both general and 
grounded in nature. Ho divides them into those with 
blood and without blood. Tho former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through 
gills. Of the former of these some have a heart with 
two ventricles, some have one only. And among the 
former class of these some are viviparous, some ovipa- 
rous. We thus come to the proper distinction of Mam- 
malia. But in compliance with vulgar prejudice, Kay 
did not include tho cetacea ill the same class with quad- 
rupeds, though well aware that they properly belonged 
to it, and left them as an older of fishes. 1 * Quadrupeds 
be was the first to divide into ungulate and unguiculate , 
hoofed and clawed, having himself invented the Latin 
words/ The former are bolidipeda, bisulca, or quadrisidca ; 
tho latter are bifida or multifida ; and these latter with 
undivided or witli partially dividod toes ; which latter 
again may have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
claws ; and these with narrow claws he arranges accord- 
ing to their teeth, as either carnivora or lejiorina, now gene- 
rally called rodentia. Besides all thoso quadrupeds which 
ho calls amaloga , ho has a general division called anomala, 
for those without teeth or with such peculiar arrange- 
ments of teeth as we find in tho insectivorous genera, 
the hedgehog and mole.* 

17. Kay was tho first zoologist who made use of com- 

Merita or parative anatomy ; he inserts at length every 

this wort account of dissections that he could find ; several 

bad been made at l’aris. He does not appear to be very 

r Biographic Unlverselle, art. Ray. parts in omnibus fere pneterquam In 

Noe lie a communihominumoplntone pills et pedibuB et elements in quo 
iiimis recettamns.pt ut affect ataa nnvltatis degnnt convenire videantur, plscibus an* 
notam ovltemus ectaceum aquatiilum numerabimua. 1\ 55. 
pcnus.quomvU cum quadnipedibus vni * r I*. 50. ■ P. 50 
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anxious about describing every species; thus in the 
simian family he omits several well known. 1 I cannot 
exactly determine what quadrupeds he has inserted that 
do not appear in the earlier zoologists; according to 
Linnaeus, in the twelfth edition of the Systems Naturae, 
if I have counted rightly, they amount to thirty-two; 
but I have found him very’ careloss in specifying the 
synonyms of his predecessors, and many, for which ho 
only quotes Kay, aro in Gesner or Jonston. Ray has 
however much the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters. “ The particular 
distinction of his labours,” says Cuvier, “ consists in an 
arrangement more clear, more determinate than those of 
any of his predecessors, and applied with more con- 
sistency and precision. His distribution of the classes 
of quadrapeds and birds has been followed by the 
English naturalists almost to our own days ; and we find 
manifest traces of that he has adopted as to the latter 
class in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Button, and in all other 
ornithologists.” " 

18. The bloodless animals, and even those of cold 
blood, with the exception of fishes, had occupied Kcd) 
but little attention of any good zoologists till 
after the middle of the century. They were now studied 
with considerable .success. Rcdi, established as a phy- 
sician at Florence, had yet. time for lhat various litera- 
ture which has immortalised his name. He opposed, 
and in a great degree disproved by experiment, the pre- 
vailing doctrino of the equivocal generation of insects, 
or that from corruption ; though where he was unable 
to show tho means of reproduction, lie had recourse to a 
paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Rcdi also enlarged 
our knowledge of intestinal animals, and made some 
good experiments on the poison of vipers.* Malpighi, 
who combated, like Redi, the theory of the reproduction 
of organised bodies from mere corruption, has given one 
of the most complete treatises on tho silkworm that we 

t Hoc grnuB animalium turn caudato- he had found in the Memoirs of the Aca- 
rum turn cauda carentium species valde dlmie dr* Sciences. But be does not 
numcrosir sunt; non tamen mult® apud mention the Simia lnuus, or the S. 1 1 airm- 
ail tore* fide dignos descriptor occumint, dry as, and several others of the most 
He only describes those species he has known species, 
found in Clusius or Marcgrave, and what u Hiogr. Unlv. 
he calls Parisiensis, such, 1 presume, as * Biugr. Univ. ; Tiraboschl, xi. 252. 
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possess. 7 Swammerdam, a Dutch naturalist, abandoned 
Swimmer- his pursuits in human anatomy to follow up 
d “ n - that of insects, and by his skill and patience 
in dissection made numorous discoveries in their struc- 
ture, His General History of Insects, 1669, contains 
a distribution into four classes, founded on their bodily 
forms and the metamorphoses they undergo. A posthu- 
mous work. Biblia N aturoa, not published till 1738, 
contains, says the Biographie Universello, “ a multi- 
tude of facts wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it 
is impossible to carry farther the anatomy of these little 
animals, or to be more exact in the description of their 
organs.’"’ 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned 

Lister one those w ho have done most to found the 

science of conchology by his Ilistoria sive Sy- 
nopsis Conchy liomm, in 1685 ; a work very copious and 
full of accurate delineations ; and also by his three trea- 
tises on English animals, two of which relate to fluviatile 
and marine shells. The third, which is on spiders, i8 
not loss esteemed in entomology. Lister was also per- 
haps the first to distinguish the specific characters, such 
at least as are now reckoned specific, though probably 
not in his time, of the Asiatic and African elephant. 
“ His works in natural history and comparative anatomy 
are justly esteemed, because he has shown himself an 
exact and sagacious observer, and has pointed out with 
correctness the natural relations of the animals that he 
describes.” * 

20. The beautiful sci'onco which bears the improper 
Comparative name of comparative anatomy, had but casually 
tn * iom y- occupied the attention of the medical profes- 
sion." It was to thorn, rather than to mere zoologists, 
that it owed, and indeed strictly must always owe, its 
discoveries, which had hitherto been very few. It was 
now more cultivated ; and the relations of structure to 

■ T Blogr. Unlv.; Tlraboechl, zl. 252. now used, and tbe second Is bat a part, 

* Blogr. Unlv. ; Chalmers. though an Important one, of tbe science. 

* It Is most probable that this term Zootomy baa been suggested as a better 
was originally designed to express a com- name, but it Is not quite analogical to 
part son between tbe human structure anatomy ; and on the whole it seems aa 
and that of brutes, though it might also If we must remain with the old word, 
mean one between different species of gjoteeting against Its propriety. 

the latter. In the first sense it la never 
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the capacities of animal life became more striking as 
their varieties were more fully understood ; the grand 
theories of final causes found their most convincing 
arguments. In this period, I believe, comparative ana- 
tomy made an important progress, which in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century was by no means equally 
rapid. France took the lead in these researches. “ The 
number of papers on comparative anatomy,” says Dr. 
Thomson, “ is greater in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy than in our national publication. This was 
owing to the pains taken during the reign of Louis XIV. 
to furnish the Academy with proper animals, and the 
number of anatomists who received a salary, and of 
course devoted themselves to anatomical subjects.” There 
are, however, about twenty papore in the Philosophical 
Transactions before 1700 on this subject.” 

21. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philoso- 
phical light which occasionally illustrate the ~ 
writings of Cscbalpin and Columna, had seldom T ' 
gone farther than to name, to describe, and to delineate 
plants with a greater or less accuracy and copiousness. 
Yet it long had the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the latter made a considerable step in advance, it 
still continued to keep ahead. This is a period of great 
importance in botanical science. Jungius of JnDgni8 
Hamburgh, whoso posthumous lsagoge Pliyto- 
scopica was published in 1079, is said to have been the 
first in the seventeenth century who led the way to a 
better classification than that of Lobel ; and Sprengel 
thinks that the English botanists were not unacquainted 
with his writings ; Bay indeed owns his obligations to 
thcm. c 

22. But the founder of classification, in the eyes of the 
woild, was Kobert Morison, of Aberdeen, pro- Morison 
feasor of botany at Oxford ; who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1669; by his Plantarum Umbelliferarum 
Distributio Nova, in 1672 ; and chiefly by hib great work, 
Historia Plantarum Universalis, in 1678, laid the basis of 
a systematic classification, which he partly founded, not on 
trivial distinctions of appearance, as the older botanists, 
but, as Ceesalpin had first done, on the fructifying organs. 

b Thomson’s Hist, of Bora! Society, 0 Sprengel, His* Bel Herborise, vol. U 
p. 114. p. 32. 
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He has been frequently charged with plagiarism from 
that great Italian, who seems to have suffered, as others 
have done, by failing to carry forward his own luminous 
conceptions into such details of proof as the world justly 
demands ; another instance of which has been seen in 
his very striking passages on the circulation of the blood. 
Sprengel, however, who praises Morison highly, does not 
impute to him this injustice towards Caesalpin, whose 
writings might possibly be unknown in Britain.'* And 
it might be observed also, that Morison did not, as lias 
sometimes been alleged, establish the fruit as the sole 
basis of his arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into 
whioh he distributes all herbaceous plants, but seven are 
characterised by this distinction.' “ The examination of 
Morison’s works,” says a late biographer, “ will enable 
us to judge of the service he rendered in the reformation 
of botany. The great botanists, from Gesner to the 
Bauhins, had published works, more or lesB useful by 
their discoveries, their observations, their descriptions, 
or their figures. Gesner had made a great step in con- 
sidering the fruit as the principal distinction of genera. 
Fabius Golumna adopted this view ; Ooesalpin applied it 
to a classification which should be regarded as bettor 
than any that preceded the epoch of which we speak. 
Morison had made a particular study of fruits, having 
collected 1 500 different species of them, though ho did 
not neglect the importance of the natural affinities of 
other parts. He dwells on this leading idea, insists on 
the necessity of establishing generic characters, and has 
founded his chief works on this basis. He has therefore 
done real service to the science ; nor should the vanity 
which has made him conceal his obligations to Caesalpin 
induce us to refuse him justice." f Morison speaks of his 
own theory with excessive vanity, and depreciates all 
earlier botanists as full of confusion. Several English 
writers have been unfavourable to Morison, out of par- 
tiality to Bay, with whom he was on bad terms; but 
Tournefort declares that if he had not enlightened botany, 
it would still have been in darkness. 

<* Sprengel, p, 34. 

c FuUeney, Historical Progress of Botany in England, vol. 1. p. 307. 

Blogr. UniverbeUo. 
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23. Bay, in his Mcthodus Plantarum Nova, 1682, and 
in his Historia riantarum Universalis, in three _ 
volumes, the first published in 1686, the second 

in 1688, and tho third, which is supplemental, in 1704, 
trod in tho steps of Morison, but with more acknowledg- 
ment of what was due to others, and with some improve 
ments of his own. lie described 6900 plants, many of 
which arc now considered as varieties.® In tho botanical 
works of Hay we find tho natural families of plants better 
defined, the difference of complete and incomplete flowers 
more precise, and the grand division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons fully established. He gave much pre- 
cision to the characteristics of many classes, and intro- 
duced several technical terms very useful for the per- 
spicuity of botanical language ; finally, he established 
many general principles of arrangement which have 
since been adopted. 11 Bay’s method of classification was 
principally by the fruit, though ho admits its imperfec- 
tions. “ In fact, his method,” says l’ulteney, “ though 
he assumes the fruit as the foundation, is an elaborate 
attempt, for that time, to fix natural classes.” 1 

24. Rivinus, in his Jntroductio in Rem Ilerburiam, 
Leipsic, 1690, a very short performance, struck 

into a new path, which has modified to a groat 
degree the systems of later botanists. Uaesalpin and 
Morison had looked mainly to tho fruit as the basis of 
classification ; Rivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundamental rule that all plants which resemble 
each other both in the flower and in tho fruit, ought to 
bear the same generic name. k In some pages of this 
Introduction we certainly find the basis of the Critica 
Botanica of Linnasus." 1 Rivinus thinks the arrangement 
of Csesalpiu the l>est, and that Morison has only spoiled 
what he took ; of Kay he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the flower, and thus ho forms eighteen classes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he 
subdivides into ninety-one genera. The specific distinc- 
tions he founded on the general habit and appearance of 
the plant. His method is more thoroughly artificial, as 

* Pulteney. The account of Ray’s life h Biogr. Univcrselle. 
and botanical writings in this work occu- 1 P. 259. 
pies nearly 100 pages. k Biogr. Univcrselle. 
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opposed to natural ; that is, more established on a single 
principle, which often brings heterogeneous plants and 
families together, than that of any of his predecessors ; 
for even Kay had kept the distinction of trees from 
shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to be founded in their 
natural fructification. Rivinus set aside wholly this 
leading division. Yet he had not been able to reduce 
all plants to his method, and admitted several anomalous 
divisions.* 

25. The merit of establishing an uniform and consist- 
* ent system was reserved for Toumefort. His 

ourneo Ei^ mcns ( j e ] a Botanique appeared in 1694; 
the Latin translation, Institutiones Rei Herbariae, in 
1700. Toumefort, like Rivinus, took the flower or 
corolla as the basis of his system ; and the varioties in 
the structure, rather than number, of the petals furnish 
him with his classes. The genera — for, like other bo- 
tanists before Linnaeus, he has no intermediate division 
— are established by the flower and fruit conjointly, or 
now and then by less essential differences, for he held 
it better to constitute new genera than, as othors had 
done, to have anomalous species. The accessory parts 
of a plant are allowed to supply specific distinctions. 
But Toumefort divides vegetables, according to old pre- 
judice — which it is surprising that, after the precedent 
of Rivinus to the contrary, he should have regarded — 
into herbs and trees ; and thus ho has twenty-two classes. 
Simple flowers, monopetaloua or polypetalou's, form 
eleven of these ; composite flowers, three ; the apetalous, 
one ; the cryptogamous, or those without flower or fruit, 
make another class ; shrubs or xiiffrutices are placed in the 
seventeenth ; and trees, in five more, are similarly dis- 
tributed, according to their floral characters.* Sprongel 
extols much of the system of Toumefort, though he dis- 
approves of the selection of a part so often wanting as 
the corolla for the solo basis ; nor can its various forms 
be comprised in Toumefort’s classes. His orders are 
well marked, according to the same author ; but be mul- 
tiplied both his genera and speoies too much, and paid 
tesj little attention to the stamina. His method was less 
repugnant to natural affinities and more convenient in 

■ Biogr. Unlv. ; Sprengel, p. 56. 

• Biogr. UnlT. ; Thomson’* Hist, of Roys! Society, p. M ; Sprengel, p. 64. 
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practice tlian any which had come since Lobel. Most of 
Tonmefort’s generic distinctions were preserved by 
Linnaeus, and some which had been abrogated without 
sufficient reason have since been restored. 11 hay opposed 
the system of Tourncfort, but some have thought that in 
his later works he came nearer to it, so as to bo called 
magis corollista quain fmetiata.' 1 This, however, is not 
acknowledged by l’ulteney, who has paid groat attention 
to Kay’s writings. 

2G. The classification and description of plants con- 
stitute what generally is called botany. But vegetable 
these began now to bo studied in connexion P h y aiulo Ry. 
with the anatomy and physiology of the vegetable world ; 
terms not merely analogical, because as strictly appli- 
cable as to animals, but which had never been employed 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. This in- 
teresting science is almost wholly due to two men, 
Grew and Malpighi. Grew first directed his Grow 
thoughts towards the anatomy of plants in 
1GG4, in consequence of reading several Ixioks of animal 
anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being the 
works of the same Author, would probably show similar 
contrivances. Some had introduced observations of this 
nature, as Highmore, Sharroek, and Hooke, but only 
collaterally; so that the systematic treatment of the 
subject, following the plant from the seed, was left quite 
open for himself. In 1G70 he presented the first book 
of his work to the Royal Society, who next year ordered 
it to he printed. It was laid before the society in print, 
December, 1G71 ; and on the samo day a manuscript by 
Malpighi on the samo subject was read. They went on 
from this timo with equal steps; Malpighi, however, 
having caused Grow’s book to be translated for his own 
use. Grew speaks very honourably of Malpiglii, and 
without claiming more than the statement of facts per- 
mits him.’ 

27. The first hook of his Anatomy of Plants, which is 
the title given to three separate works when Iiig All& . 
published collectively in 1G82, contains the tomyof 
whole of his physiological theory, which is rLmte ‘ 
developed at length in those that follow. The nature of 

*■ Blogr. Univernclle. 9 Id. Sprcngel calls Grew ’a book opus abw>* 

r Pulteney; Chalmers; Biogr. Uhiv. lutum et immortal*. 
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vegetation and its processes seem to have boon unknown 
when he began ; save that common observation and the 
more accurate experience of gardeners and others must 
have collected the obvious truths of vegetable anatomy. 
He does not quote Otesalpin, and may have been unac- 
quainted with his writings. No man perhaps who 
created a science has carried it farther than Grew ; he 
is so close and diligent in his observations, making use 
of the microscope, that comparatively few discoveries of 
great importance have boon made in the more anatomy 
of plants since his timo ; * though some of his opinions 
are latterly disputed by Mirbel and others of a new 
botanical school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the 

sexual systom in plants. He speaks thus of 
wra liic what, he calls the attire, though rather, I think, 
wxuiii j n obscure terms : — “ Tho primary and chief 
sys pm. us(j t] le a ttiro is such as hath respect to the 
plant itself, and so appears to be very great and neces- 
sary. Because even those plants which have no flower 
or folialuro are yet sorao way or other attired, either 
with the sominifonn or the floral attiro ; so that it seems 
to perform its service to the seeds as the foliature to the 
fruit. In discourse hereof with our learned Savilian 
professor Sir Thomas Millington, he told mo he con- 
ceived that the attiro doth serve, as the male, for the 
generation of tho seed. I immediately replied that I 
was ot the same opinion, and gave him some reasons for 
it, and answered some objections which might oppose 
them. But withal, in regard every plant is apperwijXvc, 
or male and female, that 1 was also of opinion that it 
serveth for the separation of some parts as well as the 
affusion of others.” * Ho proceeds to explain liis notion 
of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he should 
suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite ; and this shows 
ho could not have recollected what had long been known 
as to the palm, or the passages in Cresalpin relative to 
tho subject. 

29. liay admitted Grew’s opinion cautiously at first : 
Nos ut verisimilem tantum admittimus. But in his 
Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, ho fully accedes to it. The real 

* fliogr. Uni verselle. some “ primary end private use of t lie 

* Boo k iv. cIl l. He bod hinted at attire," in book i. cb. G* 
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establishment of the sexual theory, however, is due 
to Camerarius, professor of botany at Tiibin- cmerrmus 
gen, whose letter on that subject, published confirms 
1694, in the work of another, did much to this- 
spread the theory over Europe. His experiments, in- 
deed, were necessary to confirm what Grew had rather 
hazarded as a oonjooture than brought to a test ; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do not 
produce seeds capable of continuing the species." Wood- 
ward, in the Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the 
nutrition of plants by putting sprigs of vegetables in 
phials filled with water, and after some time dotei min- 
ing the weight they had gained and the quantity they 
had imbibed.' Those experiments had been made by 
Van Helmont, who had inferred from them that water 
is convertible into solid matter. 11 

30. It is just to observe that somo had preceded Grow 
in vegetable physiology. Aromatari, in a letter lvdl , ccs . 
of only four pages, published at Venice in sonxit 
1625, on the generation of plantB from seeds, Uriw ' 
which was reprinted in the Philosophical Transactions, 
showed the analogy between grains and eggs, each con- 
taining a minute organised embryo, which employs the 
substances enclosing it for its own development. Aro- 
matari has also understood the use of the cotyledons.* 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, has remarks 
on the budding of plants, and on the quinary number 
which they affect in their flower. Kenelm l)igl>y, ac- 
cording to Sprengel, first explained the necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen, or vital air, which had lately 
been discovered by Bathurst.' Hooke carried the dis- 
coveries hitherto made in vegetable anatomy much fur- 
ther in his Micrographia. Sharrock and Lister contri- 
buted some knowledge ; but they were rather later than 
Grew. None of these dcsorve such a place as 
Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, was not inferior a p B 
to Grew in acuteness, though, probably, through some 
illusions of prejudice, ho has not so well understood and 

” Sprengel ; Blngr. Univ. • Pultcney, * Sprengel, HI. 116. [It will be undeT- 
P- 338. stood that the name oxygen, though 

* Thomson’s Hist, of Royal Society, Sprengel uses It, is modern; and also 
p. 58. that this gas Is properly said to have been 

y Thomson’s Hist of Chemistry. discovered in It 74 by I’riestley, who ox 

■ Sprengel ; filogr. Univ hiblted it in a separate Btata.— 1842 ] 
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explained many things. But the structure and growth 
of seeds he has explained better, and Grew seems to 
have followod him. His book iB also better arranged 
and more concise. b The Dutch did much to enlarge 
botanical science. The Hortus Indicus Malabaricus of 


Bheedo, who had been a governor in India, was pub- 
lished at his own expense in twelve volumes, the first 
appearing in 1686 ; it contains an immense number of 
now plants.' The Herbarium Amboinense of Bumphius 
was collected in the seventeenth century, though not 
published till 1741. 11 Several botanical gardens were 
formed in different countries ; among others that of 
Chelsea was opened in 1686.” 

31. It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers 
KaT i y should not have been led to reflect on those 
notions of remarkable phaanomena of the earth’s visible 
geoiiigy. structure, which being in course of time accu- 
rately registered and arranged, have become the basis 
of that noble science, the boast of our age, geology. 
Tho first thing which must strike the eyes of the merest 
down, and sot the philosopher thinking, is the irregu- 
larity of the surface of our globe ; the more this is ob- 
served, the more signs of violent disruption appear. 
Some, indeed, of whom Bay seems to have been one, 1 


were so much impressed by the theory of final causes 
that, porceiving the fitness of tho present earth for its 


inhabitants, they thought it might have been created in 


Buch a state of physical rain. But the contrary inference 
is almost irresistible. A still moro forcible argument 
for great revolutions in tho history of the earth is drawn 
from a second plisenomenon of very general occurrence, 
the marine and other fossil relics of organised beings, 
which are dug up in stiata far remote from the places 
where these bodies could now exist. It was common to 


account for them by the Mosaic deluge. But the depth 
at which they are found was incompatible with this 
hypothesis. Others fancied them to be not really or- 
ganised, but sports of nature, as they were called, the 
casual resemblances of shells and fishes in stone. The 


b Sprengel, p. is. e Sprengel; Pulteney. 

' Blngr. Unlv. The date of the first f See Ray’s Three liystco-Theologtcal 
volume is given erroneously In the B. U. Discourses on the Creation, Deluge, and 
id- 0 final Conflagration. 16 K. 
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Italians took the lead in speculating on these problems ; 
but they could only arrive now and then at a happier 
oonjecture than usual, and do not seem to have planned 
any scheme of explaining the goneral structure of the 
earth.® The Mundus Subtorranous of Athanasius Kireher, 
famous for tho variety and originality of his erudition, 
contains probably tho geology of his ago, or at least, lua 
own. It was published in 1662. Ten out of twelve books 
relate to the surface or the intorior of tho earth, and 
to various terrene productions; the remaining two to 
alchemy and other arts connected with mineralogy. 
Kireher seems to have collected a great deal of geo- 
graphical and geological knowledge. In England, the 
spirit of observation was so strong after tho establish- 
ment. of the Koyal Society, that, tho Philosophical Trans- 
actions in this period contain a considerable number of 
goognostic papers, and the genius of theory was aroused, 
though not at first in his happiest mood. 1 ’ 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of tho Charterhouse, a man 
fearless and somewhat rash, withmoro imagina- Burll0t ., 
tion than philosophy, hut ingenious and clo- ’i l'«;ry of 
quent, published in 1694 his Thooria Telluris JirU 
Sacra, which he afterwards translated into English. 
Tho primary question for the early geologists had always 
been how to reconcile the phenomena -with which they 
were acquainted to tho Mosaic narratives of the creation 
and deluge. Every one was satisfied that his own theory 
was the best ; but in every case it has hitherto proved, 
whatever may take placo in future, that the proposed 
scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture nor to 
the legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet gives 
the reins to his imagination more than any other writer 
on that which, if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, 
must bo the dream of one man, little bettor in reality, 
though it may he more amusing, than the dream of 
another. He seems to he eminently ignorant of geolo- 
gical facts, and has hardly ever recourse to them as 
evidence. And, accordingly, though his book drew 
sonic attention as an ingenious romance, it docs not 
appear that he made a single disciple. Whiston opposed 
Brunet’s theory, but with one not less unfounded, nor 

* Lyell’a Principles of Geology, vol. 1. p. 25. 

h Thomson's Hist, of Eoyjl Society. 
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with, less ignorance of all that required to be known, 
other geo- Hooke, Lister, Kay, and Woodward came to 
legists, subject with more philosophical minds, 

and with a bettor insight into the real phenomena. 
Hooke seems to have displayed his usual sagacity in 
conjecture ; he saw that the oommon theory of explain- 
ing marine fossils by the Mosaic deluge would not suffice, 
and porceivod that at some time or other a part of the 
earth’s crust must have been elevated and another part 
depressed by some subterraneous power. Lister was 
aware of the continuity of certain strata over largo dis- 
tricts, and proposed the construction of geological maps. 
Woodward had a still more extensive knowledge of strati- 
fied rocks ; ho was in a manner the founder of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but Ilia geological theory was 
not loss chimerical than those of liis contemporaries. 1 It 
was first published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for lG95. k 

33. The Trotogasa of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of 
i*rot<.gic» conjecture and minute attention to facts, far 
«r Leibnitz, above any of these. But this short tract was 
only published in 1 749 ; and on reading it I havo found 
an intimation that it was not written within the seven- 
teenth century. Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that his hypothesis supposes the gradual cooling of the 
earth from igneous fusion ; the formation of a vast body 
of water to cover the surface, a part of his theory but ill 
established, and apparently the weakest of the whole ; 
the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, which he 
takes to have been once on the level of the highest 
mountains, by tho breaking in of vaulted caverns within 
its bosom : ” tho deposition of sodimentary Btrata from 
inundations, tbeir induration, and the subsequent cover- 
ing of these by other strata through fresh inundations ; 
with many other notions which have been gradually 
matured and rectified in the process of the science.” No 

i Lyell, p. 31. alterutmra factum oporteat, eredlbiliu* 

it Thomson, p. 20? . multo arbitror UoRuxisse aquas spontaneo 

m Sect. 21. He admits also a partial nisu, qn&ra ingentem ten arum partem 
elevation by intumescence, but says, ut incrediblli violent!! tam alte ascendisse. 
v.estissimaj Alpes ex solid! Jam terra Sect. 22. 

ernptlone surrexcrlnt, minus consents- n Faciei teneri adlme orbis scplns no- 
licmn puto. Scimus tamen et in fills vote est; donee quiesrentibus causia 
depretond! rellquias marls. Cum ergo atqite pquUfbratis, conslstentlor einer- 
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one can read the Protogaaa without perociving that of all 
the early geologists, or indeed of all down to a time not 
very remote, Leibnitz came nearest to the theories which 
are most received in the English school at this day. It 
is evident that if the literal interpretation of Genesis, by 
a period of six natural days, had not restrained him, he 
would havo gone much farther in his views of the pro- 
gressive revolutions of the earth. 0 Leibnitz had made 
very minute inquiries for liis age into fossil spocicB, and 
was aware of the main facts which form the basis of 
modem geology. p 


Sect. III. — On Anatomy and Medicine. 

34. Portal begins the history of thiB period, which occu- 
pies more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by 
announcing it as the epoch most favourable to anatomy : 
in less than fifty' years tho science put on a new counte- 
nance ; nature is interrogated, every part of the body is 
examined with an observing spirit; tho mutual inter- 
course of nations diffuses the light on every side ; a 
number of great men appear, whose genius and industry' 
excite our admiration. q But for this very reason I must 
in these concluding pages glide over a subject rather 
foreign to my own studies, and to thoso of the generality' 
of my readers, with a very brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Ilarveian theory gained ground, though ob- 
stinate prejudice gave way hut slowly. It was circulation 
confirmed by tho experiment of transfusing of Wood 
blood, tried on dogs, at tho instance of Sir 

geret status reram. Unde Jam duplex diverns prsecipitatlonum vices atque in 
origo intelllgltur flrmomm corporum ; ttrvalla testantur. Sect. 4. 
una cum ignis fusione refrigeecerent, This he calls the Invonabula of the 
altera cum rcconcreecerent ex aolntione world, and the bat»ib of a new science, 
aquarum. Ncque igitur putandum est which might be denominated ** naturalist 
lapidea ex mid ette futitmt. Id enlm geographia." But wisely adds, licet c<m- 
potisslmum de primll tan turn massft ex splrent vestigia veterlsmundi in pnraenti 
terra basi acclpio; Nec dubito, postoa facie rerum, tamen rcctlus omnia rtofl- 
matcriam liquidam in superfleie telluris nlent poster!, nbl curiositas eo pro<*»s- 
procurrentem, quiete mox redditA, ex ra- writ, ut per regiones procurrentm toll 
mentis subactis ingentem mated® vim genera et strata dcscrlbant Sect. 5. 
deposuisse, quorum alia vnrias terra spe- ° See sect. 21, et alibi, 
etas formarunt, alia in aaxa induruere, e p Sect. 24, et usque ad flnem librl. 
qnlbua strata diversa slbi super lmposita q Hist, de r Anatomic, vol. iil. p. 1. 
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Christopher Wren, in 1657, and repeated by Lower 
in 1601/ Malpighi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 
1690, by moans of their microscopes, demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood in the smaller vessels, and ren- 
dered visible the anastomoses of the artories and veins, 
upon which the theory depended/ From this time it 
seems to have been out of doubt. Pecquet’s discovery 
of the thoracic duct (or rather of its uses, as a reservoir 
of the chyle from which the blood is elaborated, for the 
canal itself had been known to Eustachius) stands next 
to that of Harvey, which would have thrown less light 
on physiology without it, and like his was pcrseveringly 
opposed.* 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, 
wtuia. who thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, 
viruajena. one G f greatest geniuses that ever lived; 
his bold systems have given him a distinguished place 
among physiologors." Ilis Anatomy of the Brain, in 
which, however, as in his other works, he was much 
assisted by an intimate friend and anatomist of the first 
character, Lower, is, according to the same writer, a 
masterpiece of imagination and labour. He made many 
discoveries in the structure of the brain, and has traced 
the nerves from it far better than his predecessors, who 
had in genoral very obscure ideas of their course. 
Sprengcl says that Willis is the first who has assigned 
a peculiar mental function to each of the different parts 
of the brain; forgetting, as it seems, that this hypo- 
thesis, the basis of modem phrenology, had been gene- 
rally received, as I understand his own account, in the 
sixteenth century." Vieussens of Montpellier carried on 
the discoveries in the anatomy of the nerves in his Neu- 
rographia Uuivorsalis, 1 684 ; tracing those arising from 
the spinal marrow, which Willis had not done, and fol- 
lowing the minute ramifications of those that are spread 
over the skin/ 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good micro- 
m*i i hi 8c0 P es i n anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, 

P ' B ' we may say, of an invisible world, which Leen- 

r Sprengel, Hist, de Is HOdedne, voL iv * Sprengel, vol It. p. 250. Compare 

a. 120. vot. 111. p. 204. 

■* lb., pp. 120 . U 2 . 7 Portal, vol. iv. p. 5 ; Sprengel, p. 250 

t Portal ; Sprengel. Biogr. Unlv. 
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wenhoek afterwards, probably using still better instru- 
ments, explored with surprising success. To other an»- 
Malpighi anatomists owe their knowledge of tomist8 - 
the structure of the lungs.’ Graaf has overthrown many 
errors, and suggested many truths in the economy of 
generation.* Malpighi prosecuted this inquiry with his 
microscope, and first traced the progress of the egg 
during incubation. But the theory of evolution, as it is 
called, proposed by Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, 
received a shock by Leeuwenhoek’s or Hartsoekor’s dis- 
covery of spermatic animalcules, which apparently opened 
a new view of reproduction. The hypothesis they sug- 
gested becamo very prevalent for the rest of the seven- 
teenth century, though it is said to have been shaken 
early in the next. 11 Jiorclli applied mathematical prin- 
ciples to muscular movements in his treatise Do Motu 
Animalium. Though he is a better mathematician than 
anatomist, ho produces many interesting facts, tho mecha- 
nical laws are rightly applied, and his method is clear 
and consequent.' Dnvemey, in his Treatise on Hearing, 
in 1683, his only work, obtained a considerable repu- 
tation ; it threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, 
which by their minuteness had long baffled tho anato- 
mist/ In Mayow’s Treatise on Itespiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find tho necessity of what is now 
called oxygen to that function laid down ; but this por- 
tion of the atmosphere had been discovered by Bathurst 
and llenshaw in 1054, and Hooke had shown by experi- 
ment that animals die when the air is deprived of it.' 
Ruysch, a Dutch physician, perfected the art of injecting 
anatomical preparations, hardly known before, and thus 
conferred an inestimable benefit on the science. He pos- 
sessed a celebrated cabinet of natural history/ 

38. The chemical theory of medicine which had de- 
scended from Paracelsus through Yan Helmont, Medirai 
was propagated chiefly by Sylvius, a physician Ulw,Ties - 
of Holland, who is reckoned the founder of what was 
called the chcmiatric school. His works were printed 
at Amsterdam in 1679, but he had promulgated his 

■ Portal, voL iil. p. 120 ; Sprengel, c Porta!, ill. 246 ; Blogr. Unlv. 

p. 678 . Portal, pu 464. Sprengel, p. 288. 

■ Portal, ili. 219 ; Sprengel, p. 303. * Sprengel, ill. Its, 181. 
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theory from the middle of the century. His leading 
principle was that a perpetual fermentation goes on in 
the human body, from the deranged action of which 
diseases proceed ; most of them item excess of acidity, 
though a few are of alkaline origin. “ He degraded the 
physician,” says Sprengel, “to the level of a distiller 
or a brewer.”® This writer is very severe on the chem- 
iatric school, one of their offences in his eyes being 
their recommendation of tea ; “ the cupidity of Dutch 
merchants conspiring with their medical theories.” It 
must be owned that when we find them prescribing also 
a copious use of tobacco, it looks as if the trade of the 
doctor went hand in hand with those of his patients. 
Willis, in England, was a partisan of the ehemiatrics, h 
and they had a great influence in Germany ; though in 
France the attachment of most physicians to the Hippo- 
cratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon them 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated. A 
second school of medicine, which superseded this, is 
called the iatro-mathematical. This seems to have 
arisen in Italy. Borelli’s application of mechanical prin- 
ciples to the muscles has boon mentioned above. These 
physicians sought to explain everything by statical and 
hydraulic laws ; they wore therefore led to study ana- 
tomy, since it was only by an accurate knowledge of 
all the parts that they could apply their mathematics. 
John Bernouilli even taught them to employ the dif- 
ferential calculus in explaining the bodily functions.’ 
But this school seems to have had the same leading 
defect, as the chemiatric ; it forgot the peculiarity of the 
laws of organisation and life which often render those 
of inert matter inapplicable, l’itcaira and Boerhaave 
were leaders of the iatro-mathematicians ; and Mead was 
reckoned the last of its distinguished patrons.* Mean- 
time, a third school of medicine grew up, denominated 
the empirical; a name to he used in a good sense, as 
denoting their regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was 
the fiist of these in England; but they gradually pre- 
vailed, to the exclusion of all systematic theory. The 

* Id. p. 182. See Blographie Unlvei^ 
eelle, art Boerbaave. for a general criti* 
atom of the iatro-mathematicians. 


* Vol. v. p. 59 ; Blogr. Uuiv. 
b Sprengel, p. 73. 

Id. p. 159. 
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discovery of several medicines, especially the Peruvian 
bark, which was first used in Spam about 1640, and in 
England about 1654, contributed to the success of the 
empirical physicians, since the efficacy of some of these 
could not be explained on the hypotheses hitherto pie- 
valont. m 


Sect. IV. — On Oriental Literature. 


39. The famous Polyglott of Brian Walton was published 


in 1657 ; but few copies appear to have been 
sold before the restoration of Charles II. in 


l’uiyglott of 
Walton. 


1660, since tlioso are very scarce which contain in the 
preface the praise of Cromwell for having facilitated 
and patronised the undertaking ; praise replaced in the 
change of times by a loyal eulogy on tho king. This 
Polyglott is in nine languages ; though no one book of 
the Bible is printed in so many. Wal ton’s Prolegomena 
arc in sixteen chapters or dissertations. ITis learning 
perhaps was greater than his critical acutoncss or good 
sense ; such at least is tho opinion of Simon and Le 
Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton’s 
Prolegomena, ticats him with all the superiority of a 
man who possessed both. Walton was assailed by some 
bigots at home for acknowledging various readings in 
the Scriptures, and for denying the authority of tho 
vowel punctuation. Bis Polyglott is not reckoned so 
magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le Long: hut it 
is fuller and more convenient." Edmund Caste]], the 


coadjutor of Walton in this work, published his Lexicon 
Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which ho had consumed 
eighteen years and the whole of his substance. This is 
frequently sold together with the Polyglott. 

40. Hottiugor of Zurich, by a number of works on 
the Eastern languages, and especially by the w 
Bibliotheca OrientaUs, in 1658, established a ° Il6er ’ 
reputation which these books no longer retain since the 
whole field of Oriental literature has been more 


fully explored. Spencer, in a treatise of great 


" Sprengel, p. 41 a. lament, p. Ml ; Chalmers ; Biogr. Britan. • 

* Simon, Hist Critique du Vlcux Tea- Biogr. Univ. ; Brunet, Man. do Ubralre 
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erudition, De Legibus Hebraaorum, 1685, gave some 
offence by the suggestion that several of tho Mosaic 
institutions were borrowed from the Egyptian, though 
the general scope of the J ewish law was in opposition 
to tho idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations. 

Bochart vast learning of Bochart expanded itself 
over Oriental antiquity, especially that of which 
the Hebrew nation and language is the central point ; 
but his etymological conjectures have long since been 
sot aside, and he has not in other respects escaped the 
fate of tho older Orientalists. 

41. Tho great sorvicos of l’ococke to Arabic literature, 

Pococke w hich had commenced in the earlier part of the 

century, wore extended to tho present. His 
edition and translation of the Annals of Eutyohius in 
1658, that of the History of Abnlfaragiiis in 1663, with 
many other works of a similar natnro, bear witness to 
his industry ; no Englishman probably has evor contri- 
buted so much to that provinco of learning." A fine 
edition of the Koran, and still esteemed the best, was 
due to Marracci, professor of Arabic in the Sapienza 
or university of Romo, and published at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698.*’ But Franco had an 
D’Herbeiot Orientalist of tho moBt extensive learning in 
D’Herbelot, whoso Bibliothequo Orientale must 
be considered as making an epoch in this literature. It 
was published in 1697, after his death, by Galland, who 
had also some share .in arranging the materials. This 
work, it has been said, is for the seventeenth century 
what the History of tho Huns by De Guignes is for the 
eighteenth ; with this difference, that D’Herbelot opened 
the road, and has often been copied by his successor. 1 * 

42. Hyde, in his Religionis Persarum Historia, pub- 

Hyde lishod in 1 700, was the first who illustrated in 

a systematic manner the religion of Zoroaster, 
which he always represents in a favourable manner. 
The variety and novelty of its contents gavo this book 
a credit which in some degree it preserves ; but Hyde 
was ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, and is 
said to have been often misled by Mohammedan autho- 
rities.' The vast inorease of Oriental information in 

° Chalmers : Blogr. Untr. s Biogrsphle Unlvenselle. 

P Tirabwchi, aL 398. * ' 14 
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modem times, as has been intimated above, renders it 
difficult for any work of the seventeenth century to 
keep its ground. In their own timeB, the writings of 
Kircher on China, and still more those of Ludolf on 
Abyssinia, which were founded on his own knowledge 
of the country, claimed a respectable place in Oriental 
learning. It is remarkable that very little was yet known 
of the Indian languages, though grammars existed of the 
Tamili, and perhaps some others, before the close of the 
seventeenth century.* 


Sect. V. — On Geography and History. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued 
to be slow. If we compare the map of the Mapsoftbe 
world in 1651, by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on buu “" 11 "- 
all sides the best geographer of his age, with one hy his 
son in 1602, the differences will not appear, perhaps, so 
considerable as we might have expected. Yet some im- 
provement may bo detected by the eye. Thus the Cas- 
pian sea has assumed its Linger diameter from north to 
south, contrary to the old map. But tho sea of Aral is 
still wanting. The coasts of New Holland, except to 
the east, are tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula instead of an island. Cambalu, tho imaginary capital 
of Tartary, has disappeared ; ‘ hut a vast lako is placed 
in the centre of that region ; tho Altai rango is earned 
far too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. Africa and America have nearly the 
same outline as before; in the former, the empire of 
Monomotopa stretches to join that of Abyssinia in about 
tho 12th degree of south latitude; and tho Nile still 
issues, as in all the old maps, from a lake Zayre, in 
nearly the same parallel. The coasts of Europe, and 
especially of Scandinavia, are a little more accurate than 
before. The Sanson family, of whom several were pub- 
lishers of maps, did not take pains enough to improve 
what their father had executed, though they might have 

■ FAchhorn, Ciesch. d^rCultur, v. 269. quontly placed tbte capital of C&thnj 

t Tho Cambalu of Marco Polo is p o- north of the wail of Chliuuj 
hably Pekin ; but the geographers fre- 
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had material helps from the astronomical observations 
which were now continually made in different parts of 
the world. 

44. Such was the state of geography when, in 1699, 
Ue Lisle's De Lisle, the real founder of the science, at 
map of the the age of twenty-four, published his map of 
worii -the world. He had been guided by the obser- 
vations, and worked under the directions of Cassini, 
whose tables of the emersion of Jupiter’s satellites, cal- 
culated lor the meridian of Bologna, in 1068, and, with 
much improvement, for that of Paris, in 1 693, had pre- 
pared the way for the perfection of geography. The 
latitudes of different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good method of deter- 
mining the longitudo had been known before this appli- 
cation of Galileo’s great discovery. It is evident that 
the appearance of one of those satellites at Paris being 
determined by the tables to a precise instant, the means 
were giveu, with the help of sufficient clocks, to find 
the longitudinal distance of othor places by observing 
the difference of time; and thus a great number of 
observations having gradually been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurate dolinoation of the surface of the 
globe. The previous state of geography and the im- 
perfect knowledge which the mere experience of navi- 
gators could furnish, may bo judged by the fact that the 
Mediterranean sea was set down with an excess of 300 
leagues in length, being more than one-third of the 
whole. Do Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and cut 
off at the same time 500 leagues from the longitude of 
Eastern Asia. This was the commencement of the geo- 
graphical labours of De Lisle, which reformed, in the 
first part of the eighteenth century, not only the general 
outline of the world, hut the minuter relations of various 
countries. His maps amount to more than one hundred 
sheets." 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of the 
s seventeenth century, were far more numerous 

Travels. anl ^ more valuable than in any earlier period, 

r * Te but we have no space for more than a few 
names. Gemolli Carreri, a Neapolitan, is the first who 

u Klogede De Lisle, In CEovree deFon teqflle, vol vi. p, 253; Eloge de Coealni 
lb \oL v. p. 338; Biogr, UniT, 
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claims to have written an account of his own travels 
round the world, describing Asia and America with 
much detail. His Giro del Mondo was published in 
1699. Carreri has been strongly suspected of fabrica- 
tion, and even of having never seen the countries which 
he describes ; hut his character, I know not with what 
justice, has been latterly vindicated." The French 
justly boast the excellent travels of Chardin, Bernier, 
Thevenot, and Tavernier in tho East; the account of 
the Indian archipelago and of China by Eieukoff, em- 
ployed in a Dutch embassy to the latter empire, is said 
to have been interpolated by tho editors, though he was 
an accurate and faithful observer/ Several other rela- 
tions of voyages were published in Holland, some of 
which can only bo had in tho native language. In 
English there were not many of high reputation : Ham- 
pier’s Voyage Bound the World, the first edition of 
which was in 1697, is better known than any which 1 
can call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of historians of this 
period are neither a luminous philosophy, nor . . 

a rigorous examination of ovidence. iiut, as 
before, we mention only a few names in this extensive 
province of literature. Tho History of the I)oSoIU 
Conquest of Mexico by Antonio He Solis is 
“ the last good work,” says Sismondi, perhaps too 
severely as to others, “ that Spain has produced ; tho 
last where purity of taste, simplicity, and truth are pre- 
served ; the imagination, of which the author had given 
so many proofs, does not appear.” ' Bouterwek is not 
less favourable ; but l’obertson, who holds He Solis 
rather cheap as an historian, does not fail to censure 
even his stylo. 

47. The French have some authors of history who, 
by their eleganco and perspicuity, might de- Memofreoi 
serve notice ; such as St. Beal, Father D’Or- ** Ketz - 
leans, and even Varillas, proverbially discredited as he is 
for want of veracity. The Memoirs of Cardinal He 
Retz rise above these ; their animated stylo, their excel- 
lent portraitures of character, their acute and brilliant 
remarks distinguish their pages, as much as the similar 

* Tirab jschi, xi. 86 ; Salfi, xl. 44*. 7 Biogr. Unlv. 

1 LiUoratui c du MliU, iv. 101. 
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qualities did their author. “ They are written,” says 
Voltaire, “ "with an air of greatness, an impetuosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life ; his ex- 
pression, sometimes incorrect, often negligent,, but 
almost always original, recalls continually to his readers 
what has boon so frequently said of Caesar’s Commenta- 
ries, that he wrote with the samo spirit that he carried 
on his wars.” a The Memoirs of Grammont, by Antony 
Hamilton, scarcely challenge a plaee as historical, but 
we aro now looking more at, the stylo than the intrinsic 
importance of books. Every one is aware of the pecu- 
liar felicity and fascinating gaiety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Universal History is 
Uoisuct on perhaps the greatest effort of his wonderful 
u'Uvoraai genius. Every preceding abridgment of so 
ii story. immense a subject had been superficial and 
dry. lie first irradiated the entire annals of antiquity 
down to tho age of Charlemagne with flashes of light that 
reveal an unity and coherence which had been loot in 
their magnitude and obscurity. It is not perhaps an 
unfair objection that, in a history calling itself that of 
all mankind, the Jewish people have obtained a dispro- 
portionate regard ; and it might he almost as reasonable, 
on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space 
in the map of tho world, as, on a like pretext, to make 
tho scale of the J ewish history so much larger than that 
of the rest of the human race. The plan of Bossuet has 
at least divided his book into two rather heterogeneous 
portions. But his conceptions of Greek, and still more 
of Homan history, are generally magnificent ; profound 
in philosophy, with an outline firm and sufficiently 
exact, never condescending to trivial remarks or petty 
details; above all, written in that close and nervous 
style which no one certainly in the French language 
has ever surpassed. It is evident that Montesquieu in 
all his writings, but especially in the Grandeur et De- 
cadence des Domains, had the Discourse of Bossuet 
before his eyes ; he is more acute, sometimes, and inge- 
nious, and has reflected longer on particular topics of 
inquiry, hut he wants the simple majesty, the compre- 
hensive eagle-like glance of tho illustrious prelate. 


* 

Biogr. Univ , whence I take the quotation. 
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49. Though m fell short in England of the historical 
reputation which the first part of the century Englfeh 
might entitle us to claim, this period may be i>i»uiricai 
reckoned that in which a critical attention to ' vu 
truth, sometimes rather too minute, but always praise- 
worthy, began to be characteristic of our rosoarohes into 
fact. The only book that I shall mention is Bu 
Burnet’s History of the Reformation, written 

in a bettor style than those who know Bumet by his 
later and more negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal merit of ha’v ing been the first in 
English, as far as I remember, which is fortified by 
a large appendix of documents. This, though frequent 
in Latin, had not been so usual in the modem languages. 
It became gradually very frequent and almost, indispen- 
sable in historical writings, where the materials had any 
peculiar originality. 

50. The change in the spirit of literature and of the 
public mind in general, which bad with gra- ^ 
dual and never receding steps been coming churarfcr 
forward in the seventeenth century, but espe- "* ‘ 7I ^ 
dally in the latter part of it, lias been so fro- ” “ y ’ 
quently pointed out to the readers of this and the last 
volume, that I shall only quote an obscivation of Baylo. 
“ I believe,” ho says, “ that the sixteenth century pro- 
duced a greater number of learned men than the seven- 
teenth ; and yet the former of these ages was far from 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in all Europe many 
prodigies of erudition. Since the study of the new phi- 
losophy and that of living languages has introduced a 
different taste, wo 1-avo ceased to behold this vast and 
deep learning. But in return there is diffused through 
the republic of letters a moro subtle understanding and 
a more exquisite discernment ; men are now less 
learned hut more ahle.” b The volumes which are now 
submitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of 
this intellectual progress both in philosophy and in polite 
literature. 

51. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly ne- 


2 B 
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eessary to say, has furnished the occupation of not "very 
. . few years, and which, for several reasons, it 
is not my intention to prosecute any farther. 
The length of these volumes is already greater than 1 
hod anticipated : yet I do not perceive much that could 
have been retrenched without loss to a part, at least, of 
the literary world. For the approbation which the first 
of them has received 1 am grateful: for the few cor* 
rections that have been communicated to mo I am not 
less so ; the errors and deficiencies of which 1 am not 
specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect 
to doubt that I have contributed something to the 
general literature of my country, something to the ho- 
nourable estimation of my own name, and to the inherit- 
ance of those, if it is for me still to cherish that hope, to 
whom 1 have to bequeath it. 
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‘ Andmmaquc’ of Racine, Iv. 258— its ex* 
ci'llcnces, ih. 259. 

* Angelica* of Bolardo, 1. 230. 

Angonnrs, Julie d\ beauty of, iii 361. 

Angola, chimpanzee of, iii. 431 and vote. 

Anglo-Saxon poetry, i. ](> — language, 
changes to English, 44— MSS. of 8th 
century, 91, vote K 

Anguillara, Italian translator of Ovid, ii. 
193— his dramas, 249. 

Animals, Nu’ural History of, iii. 430— 

‘ leones Animalimn ’ of GeHticr, ii. 334 
— description of various, 334-337 ; iv. 
345, 347. 

Annlus of Viterbo. i. 244 and note; It. 380, 
390. 

Anselm, Archbishop, on the existence of 
a Deity, 1. 13, note, 72. 

Antlnomianlsm, l. 303. 

Antiquaries, Society of, in England, 
founded by Archbishop Parker, 1572, 
ii. 362. 

Antiquities, the studvof, 1. 172 ; ii. 47, 387 
—of Greece, 3H7, 390— works of Zamo- 
sciua, Signniiw, arid Meursius on Gre- 
cian, 51, 393— P(»tt'*r’s Antiquities,’ 
iv. 13 — Konmn, i. 327; ii. 47,387,390 
—works of Gravius and Gronovtus, iv. 
12 — works of I'ftrker and Godwin, li. 
46 —collections in Italy, 359— deceptions 
practised, 3S9 — Jewish, Egyptian, E- 
truscan, 389, 390 — liberality of the 
Medici in collecting works on, 1. 172 — 
veneration for antiquity, 106, 107, 327 ; 
it 415; iii. 459— controversy on the 
comparative merit of the study, 469- 
Sir w. Temple’s defence of it, Iv. 324. 

Antoninus, Marcus, Gataker’s edition of, 
iv. 8. 

Antonio, Nicolas, the 1 Bibliotheca Nova ’ 
of, i. 341; il. 44; HI 237. 

Antonio da Pistoja, I. 270, note f, 

Apatisti of Florence, lit 458. 

Apianus, the Cosmography of, 1. 475- 

Apollonius, geometry of, ii. 326. 
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APOLOGUES. | 

Apologues, or Parables, of Andrere, hi. 
155, note. 

4 Apparatus* of early writers, i. 64. 

Apuleius, ' Golden Ass ’ of, ii, 289. 

Aquapendente, F. de, on the language of 
brutes, in. 4J2, 

Aquilu, Seraflno d’, poet, i. 232. 

Aquinas, Thomas, his authority os a scho- 
lastic writer, i. 17 —his works, ib. note r ; 
1L 75, 119 ; 111 . 132, 142, 113, 144. 

Arabian physicians, the, and their school 
of medicine, l. 465— mathematic urns, 
159, 160 — style of poetry, u. 210, note. 

Arabian writers early employed cotton 
paper, 1. 57— eminent scholars, 474 ; 
111 . 448. 

Arabic, study of, l. 47 1 ; n 319 ; in. 446 ; 
IV .364— lexicon ol (joints, iU. 449— a 
manuscript version of Hippocrates in, 
1. 58— numerals and calculation, 113, 
note D v 114. 

Aran tins, the anatomist, u. 345 — on the 
pulmonary circulation, in. 438. 

Aratus, edition ot, by Urotius, li. 377. 

Arbiter, Petromus, style of, u. 382. 

• Arcadia ’ of Sir Philip Sidney, u 29b, 
297, note °, 316, 318 ; lu. 460— ot San- 
nazaro, i. 265 ; n. 314. 

Arcadians, Society of, iL 183; iv. 225, 
292. 

ArchimedeB, ii. 32 C, 332— inventions of, 
111 . 395, 399, 4(1 U. 

4 Arden ot Fevcraham,’ play of, ii. 275. 

Areopagitica, by Milton, ill. 374. 

Aretin, Peter, comedies ot, l. 1 39 — cha- 
racter of, li. 192 — letters of, 289, 290. 

Aretlui, Leonardo, surnamed also Biuni, 
Ins Latmity, u 88 — his polished style, 
90, 100 — lives ot Dante and Petrarch 
by, 164. 

4 Argents, Barclay’s, u. 381 ; liL .389. 

Argons, his Jewish Letters, iv. 333. 

Argensola, Bartholomew, ui. 236. 

Argensola, Lupen io, in. 2J6. 

Argenticr, his medical school, I. 466 — 
novel principle us* rted by, ib. note 

Argonne, d', a Benedictine, under the 
name of Vigneul Murville, m. 3b0, and 
note— iv. 300. 302, note \ 31 L 

Argyropulus, Greek grammarian, i. 161, 
312. 

Anan doctrine, the, 1. 372— in Italy, 373 
— in England, ii. 79; n. 37. 

Ariosto, i. 164— his ‘Orlando Furiogo,' 
309-313; ii. 191, 198, 199, 238 — bw 
satires analysed by Ginguene, l 421— 
hia Epicurean philosophy and gaiety, 
422— Comedies of, 27 A 439 — com- 
parison with Tasso, iu 196, 198, 204— 
with Spenser, 237— Harringtons trans- 
lation of, 230. 

Aristarchus, five de Arte grammaticA,’ 
of G. Vossiiis, ii. 385. 

Aristides, version of, iL 10. 

Aristocracy, Bodrn’s remarks on, iL 153, 
153. 


AST RONOMY. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, K 225 — the 
4 Wasps * of, iv. 276. 

Aristotelians, disputes of, 1. 151, 39 u ; til 
2— scholastic and genuine, 1. J9U ; ii. 
100— of Italy, u 393. 

Aristotle, philosophy of, L 201, 390, 392 ; 
u. loo, 11? ; in, 2, 420 — his physics, ii. 
331— metaphysics, in. 2; iv. oo, 81, 
138— opponents of, 11 104. Phi- 
losophy .J His poetics, ii. 304 ; iv. 6— 
rules tor Greek tragedy, in. 365— defi- 
nition of comedy, iv. 289— history of 
annual*, n. 334— edition ot, by Duval, 
374— Jourdain on translations from, 

* 69, note n bis logic, in. 1 1 J, notu 

Arithmetic of Cussiodorus, L 3, note— 
ol 1 ibonacci, 113— ol Sacro Bomo, 114. 

Aran man dictionary, in. 449. 

Ar Humanism, n. 77 — its rise, 428 — lib 
tendency, 429— its progress, til, iv. 
32— m England, 34 — in Holland, ii. 77, 
436 ; iv. 32, 33. 

Armimu*, James, Professor at Levdeu, 
ll. 428 

Armoru u, De la Rue’s researches in, i. 
36, noti ii — traditions of. tb. 

Amuuld, Antoine, French controversial 
writer, in. 9i) ; iv. 22, 31, 80— his ‘Artde 
Tenser,’ 62 and note, HO, 130— on' 1’iue 
and False Ideas,' loi— his otyietions to 
the ( Meditauones ’ of Dcscurtcs, m. 
71, 79. 

Arnauld, Angelica, iv. *11. 

Arndts * True Christianity,’ u. 459. 

Aroma la n, botanical writer, iv. 355. 

Am bo, Norwegian poet, ui. 250. 

* Am magna,’ uy Jerome Cardan, the alge- 

braist, u 459. 

'Are magna,’ of Raymond Lully, i. 321, 
322. 

Artedl, works of, ii. 338. 

Arthur and the Round Table, early ro- 
mance* of, 1. 136, note L ; u. 318— Queg* 
tion as to bis vktoiu s, i. 36, note iv— 
remarks on the story ol. tb 136. 

Arundel ian marbles, at Ox lord, 11 388. 

Ascenbius, Badiub, the prmti i and com- 
mentator, l. 259, 337 ; ii ii. 

AbChom, 1.349; ill. J69— lit* tieallst of 
the 4 Schoolmaster/ u. 41, 293 — his 
Toxoplulub, l. 454. 

Aselllus, lus discovery of the ljac teals ill. 
442. 

Asia, voyages to India, China, &c„ n. 
351, 352, 354. 

Asola, Andrew of, hib edition of UaUn, 
L 333. 

4 Asolaiii/ Uip, of Bimbo, I. 266. 

* Assises de Jerusalem,' doubts as to the 

age ot the French code, i. 2S. 

Astrology, Bodins opinions on, 11. 160. 

Astronomy, l. 3, 118 — treatisi of Coper- 
nicus on the heavenly bodies. 463 ; ii. 
110; ii!. 53— state of the science ot, 
394 — works of Kepler, 406, 4( 9 - ol 
Tycho Bialie, ib. 
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ATHATfASlAN 

Athanasiun Crped, Jeremy Taylor on, ii. 

444 

Atheism, Cudworth’s refutation oft, iv 66, 
67 

Atomic tlieoiy of Dalton, in 48 
Atteibury, Dr , controversy of, with 
Bcnthy.lv lu and note- 
AubigmS, Agnppa d, Ins ‘ Baron de Fre- 
neste ih 393 

Aubiey’s Manuscripts, ill 66, nott n . 
Augeuanus, criticism or, ii 302 
Augsburg, the conieaaion of, l. 368, 381; 

ll 58 92— library of, i 480 
Aumii-', ‘ R« cucil de*> Ancit ns Poctes by, 

I 36, n 214, 215, ntftes ill 246, note 
Augurellus, criticism on, ii 302 
Augustin, * de Civitate Dei ' n 378— his 

s> tcm of divinity, ii 77— the Anti 
Pelagun writings of, h 28 — tht ' Au- 
gustinus’ ol Jansemus, ih —doctrine of, 
lit 79 — controversy on Grace and tree- 
mil ii 425, 426 

Augustinus, archbishop of I arrogona, n. 
48 

AugusHnns on Civil laiw, ii 167, 170 
Aungervllle, his Ulirary, l 110 
Aunov Com tease d , novels of, iv. 329 
Aunspa, John, 1. 101, 104. 

Australia, supposed delineation of, in 
1646,1 476, vote 7 

‘Autos or spiritual dramas, of Gil Vi- 
cente, l 26 4— ‘bacrtunen tales m^pain, 

II 254 

Avcllenada’B invet tlves on Cervantes, ill 
379 

Averani, the Florentine, iv, 253. 
Averroes, disuph sof, 1. 19— his doctrines, 
141,201, 394; 11 103, 110 
Avitus, poems of, i 9, note. 

Ayala, Balthazar, ii 90— his treatise on 
the nghts of war 176— list of sulytctb 
treated upon, ib note 
Ayltm r, English wnter, m 369 
Azo, pupils of, i 64. 

Bicbaumont, poet, iv 231 
Bacon, Lord, his Henry VIL, ill. 60, 374 
— its philosophical spirit, 453— his Ks- 
says, ii 130 , hi 149 -maxims of, 469 — 
his Philosophy, 23, 24 ; iv. 40— letter 
to Father rulgentio, in 24, note c — on 
the Advancement of Learning, 25 26 
29, 30, 36, 62, 63, 64— De Interpretation© 
Natures, 2 note b — I>e Angmentls Scicn- 
tiarum, 25, 2b, 29, 10, 51, 62, 68— his 
Xnstauratio Magna, 25, 26, 27, 28— di- 
vided into Ptu titiones Scientiarum, 26 
—Novum Organum, 26, 29, 31, 36, 43- 
47, 51, 62 62 and note, 68 — Natural 
History 27, 60— Scala Intellects, 27— 
Antidpatnnes Philosophies, 28— Philo- 
sophia Secunda tb —course of studying 
his works, 29— nature of the Baconian 
Induction, 31 — his dislike of Aristotle, 
34 — tine jias&age on poetry, 36— natural 
theology and metaphysics. 37. 40— final 


BARBIBR. 

causes, 39— on the constitution of man 
m body ami mind, 40 — Logic, Grammar, 
and Rhetoric, 40, 41 ; iv Mf— b thlcs, in. 
41— Politics, 42— rheology, H— Folia* 
cits and ldola, 44— his confide nee, 47 — 
linuts to out knowledge by leuse, 50— 
Inductive logic, 51, 54, 55— bis philoso- 
phy founded on observation and t xpei i 
ment, 52 — further examination and 
result of the whole, 52 59— object of his 
philosophical vvntingB, 41— and their 
effect, 59, note his pitjudice against 
mathematics, 64 — hits » n bo— his tame 
on the cont nent, ib — his views on uu 
universal junspt tide nee, 222— his His- 
tory of Henry VII , 86— hi* Centuries 
of Natural History, 27 —his vir Wb on 
Political Philosophy, 163 — compauson 
of, with Galileo, 61 — bis style, *74 
— occasion ii references to his opinions 
and authority, i 116 * ll 114, 358, 
note 3 , m 41 j , iv 67, 104, 122, 138, 362. 
Bacon, Rogpr, i 80, 116 — his ‘Opus 
Miiju 1 *, and lnvtn turns 116— his re- 
semblance to Lord Bacon, ib — Optics 
by, ii 330 

BadiUh Jodocus, printer, 1 283. 

Half, Lazarus, Trench poet, i. 283 340, 
444, ll 214,216 note* 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, 
ii 13— his 'Jug mens des S^a vans' 
m 275, note ,iv 31 4 — hib 1 I He if 
Descartes m 96, note 1,1 , iv 75, wofc>», 
302, note x 

Baius, his doctrine condcmntd by Pins 
V , Iv 28,30 — controversy raised by, 
n 75 

Balbi, John, the ‘Catholicon of,i 82 and 
note 

B ilbuena, epic poem of, m 236, note u 
Balde, • bylv© ’ ol, m 277 
Baldi, his 1 La Nautica,’ u 190 — Sonnets 
ot, 183 

Baldnc, Bishop of Utrecht, 1 93 
HaUluin on Roman Law it 48 170 
Buidus, the jurisconsult, i 68 , n 179 
B ild win of \V ltte nbt rg, m 1 4 J 
Ballads, Spanish, i 2 48, fi 2f 9 — Ger- 
man, 217 — Luglish and Scottish, 232. 
[S’ec Poetry ] 

Buboc, in 66 note m — his cutiQue on 
Heinsius, 275 - on Ronsanl, it 213 — 
his ‘Letters, in J5B-3bO — his style. 
Iv 298,303 

Bandello, novels of u 311, m 346 
Barbara, Francis, ethical ‘ Dialogues * t f, 
1 108 

Barbarous, on the acceptation of the term, 
l 20, note 

Barbai us, Hermolaus, i 196, 226, 227 
Borbevrac, commentator on Qrotms and 
Puftendorf, ii 421 , ill 194 and note, 
226, iv 172, 175. 170, note », 191 
Barbier d Aucour, his attack on Bou- 
hours’ Kn tie tuns, iv 302 — on the 
lurkish Sdv. 334. note 
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BARBOSA.. 

Barbosa, Allas, l. ITS, Ml 
Barbour, John, his Scottish poem of' I he 
Bruce,’ 1 , 49 

Barclay, the * Argents and ’ Euphonmo ' 
of, 11. 381 : m 389, 390 
Barclay, Wuliam, ‘ He Regno ct Rcgall 
Potestate,' ii 141,396, in 163 
Buret or Bauett, John, his Lexicon, u 
41 

Barham, Hr , translation of the Adimus 
Lxul ofGrotins, in 314, note 7 
Bark, Peruvian, first used as a medicine, 
lr 363 

Barloam, mission of, X 99 — rriutis" of, 
on Papacy, u. 43 

Barlseug, Gaspar, Latin poems of, m 2 Tb 
Barometer, Pascal s experiment on, m 
39, note. 

Baronius, Cardinal, ' Annals of Ecclesi- 
astical History ’ of, u 4, 34 , 94, 95 — 
continued by bpomlanns, 45 1 
Barros, J de, his ‘ Asia, ii 351 
Burrow, llr Isaac, Greek profeasor, lv 
7 — Latin poetry ot, 256' — his Sal- 
mons, 28, 34, 55 

Barthius, Caspar, his * Pornoboscodidas- 
calns, l 264 — his * Adversaria,' 73, 
note • , li 378 

Bartholin, the physician ill 443 
Bartholomew massacre jn-itifled by Bo* 
tero, u 146, and Naudi , ui 169 
Bartoll, Jesuit, his writings 111 354 
Bartolns, jurist, i 68 , ie 169 
Basing, John, i 114 

Basle, press of Frobemus at, L 273 — 
Councilof.il 88 
Basson, bebastian, in 11 
BathurBt discovers vital air lv 361, 

* Battle of the Books,’ the, iv 336 
Bundles, Dcminic, n 246 
Bauhin, folm and Gaspar, their w on 
botany, 111 435 

Bauhin, Gerard, his ' Phytopmax,' ii 343 
Baxter, William hix commentary on the 
Latin tongue, iv 9 

Baxter, Richard, Ireatise on the Grotian 
doctrines, n 413, noie 
Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs of, l 476 
Bajle, his critical remarks, m 67, note r 

— his ‘ Philosophical Commentary on 
Scnpture, iv 48 — 'Axis aux Re- 
fiignSs, the, 211 — his * Nouvclles de 
la Rdpublique des Lotties, ’ 310 — his 
‘Pensdes snr laComete de 1680, 312 
— his Historical and Critical Dictionary, 
16 — Character of his works, 313, 314 
t — hiB Dicuonary, observation of, 369 

Beattie, Dr William, Rssaj on Xruth of, 
ill 74 note 

Beaumont and Fletcher, plaj s of, ul 322 

— the Woman-Hater, 322 and note — 
Corruption of their text, 322 — the 
Maid s Tragedy, criticism on, 123 and 
note, 324— Phllaster, t b - King and 
no King, 325 — tin Lldi r Bn titer, 326 

— the Spanish Curate, 326, 334 , note c 


BEHBDS. 

— the Custom of the CountTy, 827— 
the Loyal Subject, v6 —Beggar a Bush, 
328 — the Scornful Lady, 329 — Va- 
lontiman, 330 — Two Noble Kins- 
men, 16 . — the Faithful Shepherdess, 
2 ? 0 , 321, 331— Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, 132— fhe Knight of the Burn- 
ing Festle, 333 — the Chances, 16 — 
variouB other ol Fletcher a plays, t6 — 
origin ol Fletchers comedies, 834 — 
delects of the plots, ib. 3)7, note— 
sentiments and style, dramatic, 336— 
characteis, 336— their tragedies in- 
ferior to their comedies, 337— their 
female portraitures, ib — criticisms on, 
338, nrti t 

Beaumont, Sir John, his * Bos worth Field,* 
1)1 260 

’ Beaux btratagem, play of, lv 290 
Bei anus, principles of, 111 167 
Beceari, Agosuui, pastoral drama of, it 
250 

Beccatelh, 1 105 

B iker, hiB Phyoica Subtenant n iv 340 
Beckmanns ’History of Inventions,’ i 
251, 252 

Beds, his censure of Erasmus, L 360 
Bede, the Venerable, character of his 
writings, l 6 

‘ Beggar s Bush, plav of til 329 
Bekker, his ’ Monde i nchantd,’ lx 68 
Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, l 400; ill 14 
Behn, writings of Mrs., iv 2s3, 331. 
Belgic poets, u 216 
Belief, Hobbes on, III 116 
Bellarmm, Cardinal, a Jesuit, u 76, note', 
86— his merits as a controversial write- 
of the church of Rime, 86, 90, iv IT 
— replies by his adversaries named 
‘ Anti-Bellanmnus, u 87— bis ’Answer 
touumesl, 396 

BcUay, French poet, u 212, 214— Latin 
poems of, 244 

Bclleau French poet li 212 
Belleforcst, translator of Bandello’a novels, 
n 312 

Bellenden, his treatise ’de Statu,’ il) 158. 
Bellius, Martin (or Castalio), d 81 
Bello, Francesco, snnmmed il Cleco, poet, 
l 231 

Bellori, Italian antiquarian writer, lv 13 
Beloe s Anecdotes of Literature, u 218, 
note 7, 376, note r 

Belon, Travels of, and Natural Hlstorv 
by, u. 336, 345 

Bembo, Pietro, 1 321 329, il 4— the 
• Awilani of, l 208— an Imttator of 
Petraicb and Cioero 419— beauties and 
defects of, 420— Tsssoms censure of, 
for adopting lines from Petrarch, 420 
— his elegance, 451, 452, h 306— ‘Ls 
Prose,' by, X 454— Latin poems of, 438, 
478 — enjoys his library, and the society 
of the horned at radua 453— 'ndicious 
criticisms of, 454, 

Bombut, u, 302. 
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BENACUB. 

Benacus, poems on the, 1 438 
Benedetti, the geometrician, u. 328 831 
Benedictines, their influence m thp pre- 
servation of classical MSS 1. 4, 14 of 
St Maur, the * Hlshdrt Littlraire de la 
France, by the, IS S3 
Benefices, band's Treatise on ii 897— 
History of the Council of lieut 398 
Bom, his commentary on the Poetics of 
Aristotle ii 104 , ill JS6 
Benivlenl, Italian poet, u 232 
Beneerade, french court poet, lv 231 
Bentham, Jeremy, it 169 
Bcntivogiio, Cardinal, his Letters, ih 361 
— hia Civil Wars of 1 landers, 452 — 
satires ot, n 192. 

Bentley, I)r Richard, his epistle to Mill, 
* lv 9— on the epistles of Phalaris, 10— 
controversy with Atterbury, tb 
Benzoin, ‘Novi Orbls His term of, u. 340 
Beowulf, poem of, l 133. 

Berald, N , French scholar, l 283 
Berchoeur, learning of, l 9G, 121 
Berenger, controversy with l 1 1 
Bcrenger of Carpi, his fame os on ana- 
tomist, 1 401 , ill 436, 428 no ‘e 
Beienice, tragedy ot, tjy Racine iv 281 
Bergerac. Cyrano de, his ‘Le Pddant 
joud,' ui 299, 392— his Romances, iv 
228 

Berigard, Claude, bis ' On cull J'lsam,’ lit 
12 

Berkeley, Bishop, works of, ill 73, iv 120, 
123 

Bermudez, tragedies of, ti 260 
Berm, his ‘Orlando Innamorato, i 310, 
389— bis lighter productions, character 
of, 370 — Boiardo's poem of Orlando, re- 
written by, 423, 424 — ludicrous poetry 
named after him, Poesia Berneeca, 422 
Bemier'B epitome of Gassendi, iv 78, 
128 

Bernier s travels, it 367 
Bernoulli!, John, on the Dilferential Cal- 
culus, iv 882 

Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican, 1 269, 
477 

Bcrqum, Lewis, fliBt martyr to Pro- 
testantism in France, i 264, note t 
Barthold, Archbishop of Menu, censor on 
books, l 254 

Bcrtuldo. romance of, ui 272, note 
Bistanon, Cardinal, his 'Adversus ca- 
lumnlatorem Platoms/ i 152 
Bethnne, Mr Dnnkwater, his Life of 
Galileo, Id 413, note. 

Betterton the actor, iv 280,281. 

Beza, 'de Hsereticis puniendis,’ ii 81— 
hia Latin Testament, 98 -Latin poetry 
of, 244— his learning, 93, note ?. 
Bibblena, Cudm&l, ins comedy of * Ca- 
landra,’ l 282. 

Bible, Mararin, the first printed book, 
the, 1 155— Hebrew, 111 445, 446 — In 
modern languages prohibited by the 
Pope, and burnt, ii 265— the Polyglott 


BO DIN. 

Bible of Alcald, l 320 — Douay, 11 461 
— the Sistine Bible 98 — that by Clt- 
ment VIII , tb — Protestant Bibles 
and Testaments, ab. — Geneva Bible, 
Coverdale s Bible, 99 — the Bishops’ 
Bible, tb — Luther's translations, i. 
765 — English Bible, translated under 
the authority of James I, ii 463- 
style of, 464 r&ee Scriptures ] 
Bikliander, New Testament of, i 388. 
Bibliographical works, u. 264 
‘Bibliotheca ‘-u -cxiana,* i 156 
‘Bibliotheca CmverBahs, ot Gtsner, n 
384 

' Bibliotheca 1 i strum Polonanun,' n 4 .2 
• Bibliotheque Univereelle, ot Le Cleic, 
IV 33 

‘ BlbUotbbqueB,' ■ Umversolle,’ 'Choible 
et ‘Ancienne et Moderne,' celebrity 
of these reviews, iv 22 
Bibllotheqnes Fianqaises, of la Cnix, 
and of Verdicr, n 209, 364 
Biddle, Unitarian writer iv 27 
Bills ot exchange, earliest l 53, note r . 
Btlson, Bishop of Winchi tier, u 145 note. 
Biographic Bntanmca Liierana, l b 
Biographic Umverstlle, the, n 292, no , 
et passim 

Biondo, Havio, i 172 
Blackmorc s poems iv 251 
Blackwood B Magazine, papers on the 
Jaen Queen, n 225, note * 

Bladus, printer at Rome, i 1231 
Blaew, Maps of, Ac , ui 451 
Blanchet, Pitrre, i 220 
Blank verse, first introduction of, i 438 ; 
u 221— Milton a, iv 240 — of Marlowe, 
h 270 — of other authors 274 
Blomfield, Ur Charles, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on the corruption of the Grcik 
language, 1 96, note "—article in the 
Quarterly Review, 335, note "—article 
on Ascbylus in the Edinburgh Review, 
tv 9 

Blondel, controversialist, u 431,452 
Blood, circulation of the, ii 346, Hi 438, 
442 , IV. 369— passage in borvttuson, l 
469— supposed to have been discovered 
by Sorpi, n 397, note 2 
Blood, transfusion of, iv 359 
Boccaccio, criticism on his taste and 
Latin works, l 84, 462 — his • in- 
tones,’ 84— his Novels, ii .811 — his 
• Genealogies Ueorum,’ 54 — his ■ Pe- 
camerone ' i 452 — his ' de Casibua 
Virorum IUustrmm,’ ii 219 
Boccallnf, Irgjan, id 351— his Ragguagli 
dl Parnasso, tb 457 — his Pietra del 
Paragone, 353 

Bocbart, tlie ■ Geograpbia Sacra ’ of, ill 
441— his ' Hierozoicon,' 448— his works 
on Hebrew, Ac , iv 364 
Bodut, John, writings of, U 91 ; iiL 158, 
164, 311 — analysis of bis treatise of 
‘ The Republic,’ u, 148-166— compa- 
rison of, with Machiai el and Aristotle, 
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BONUS. 

185—' with Montesquieu, t b. See 166, 
note 

Bodius (or Bind), Alexander, It 246 
Bodley, Sir rhomao, founder of the Bod 
letan ijbrnry at Oxford, u 458 ; lu 
464— Its catalogue, 466— its Oriental 
manuscripts, 440 
Boerhaavc, works ol, IV. 162 
Bodtie, Stephen de la, * Le Contr’ Uu ’ 
of, li. Ids, 1 11 

Boethius, character and death of, 1. 2— his 
* Consolation ot Philosophy,’ tb.— poem 
on, 26 

Boiatdo, Matteo Marla, Count of Scan* 
diano, i 164, 229 — his Orlando lnna- 
morato renewed, 226, 310, 311 
Bolleau, satire ot, ill 387, 389 , lv. 223 
— praises Malherbe, ill 244 — his 
■ Epistles,’ l v 228—’ Art of Poetry,’ it 
—Comparison with Horace, 229— his 
Lutrln, lit 242, note, lv 228, 229 — 
character of his poetry, 240, 326 — bis 
Longinus, 408 

Boib or Boyse, Mr., reviser of the English 
translation of the Bible, n. 39 
Boisrobcrt, French academician, hi 363 
Bologna, uimersity ol, l 16, 18 , notes k, 
™, n , 19 , u 366— painters, 199 
Bombelli, Algebra ot, it 126 
Bon, Professor of Civil Law, lv 217, 
note 4 

Bonarellf, his Filh di Sciro, a pastoral 
drama ui 282 

Bonamy, literary cssajs of, i 20 
Bonaventura, doctnnes ol, 1 149 
Bond, John, his noti b on Horace, u 379. 
Bonfadio, correspondi nee of, u 290. 
Bunnclons, or Bonllomus, it 246 
Books, thi earliest printed, l 154, 155 — 
price of m the middle agis, 107 and 
note k — number of printid in the 
15th centuty, 170, 246, 273 — price of 
after the invention of printing, 249— 
price tor the hire ot m the 14th cen- 
tury, 262 — restraints on the sale of 
printed, 253 — prohibition of certain, u 
365— book fans, 460, 462— booksellers 
catalogues, 462 — bookselling trade, i 
247— mutilation of by the visitors of 
Oxford, temp. Edward VI , li 47, note 
[Aee Printing ] 

Bordone’s Islands of the World, with 
Charts, l. 475 

Borellx ’de Motu Anhnolium,’ iv 361 
Borghino, Kaffaelle, treatise on Painting 
by, u 289. 

Borgia, Francis, Duke of Gandia, l 375 
Borgo, Luca di, n 321 . 

Bobcan, Spanish poetry of i. 424; b 
203, lu 235 

Bosco, John de Sacro, his 1 1 reatise on the 
Sphere,’ 1. 114, 116. 

Bossu, on Epic Poetry, lv 305. 

Bossuet, Bishop of Me&ux, u 430, 439 ; 
iv 4 J, 51— the ’Hlstare Umverselle’ 
of, 16, 368 — his Sermon before the 


BBEN1IUB. 

Assembly of the Galilean Clergy, 18— 
draws up the hour Articles, t6 — bis 

I Exposition de la Foi Cathohque,’ 22 — 
controversial writings of, 21 and notes, 
24 — his ‘Variations of the Protestant 
Churches,’ 26 — funeral discourses of, 
iv 62, 293. 

Botal of Asti, pupil of Fallopius n 3 17. 

Botanical gardens instituted at Maples, 
Marburg, Pisa, and at Padua, l 47o — 
Montpellier, n. 340— Chelsea, h 356 

Botany, science of, x 470 , 1L 349, 440 — 
Poems of Papin and DeliUe on gardens, 
i\ 254, 266— writers on, 1 470, 471 , 

II 319 340, 111. 434, 462, lv. 349-163 
—medical, 1 270, note d 

Botero, Giovanni, his ‘ Kugi mo di Stato,’ 
u. 146 — his ’Cosmography, 454 — on 
‘ Political Economy/ m 161 

Boucher, 1 De jUBtk Ileunu III. alidica- 
tionc,’ IX 141 

Bouehetet, his translation of the Hecuba 
of Euripides, 1 44 1 

Bouhours, critic and grammarian, 11 L 
243 — his ‘ Entrchens d’Arlste et d En- 
gine,’ iv 300 — sarcasms of, 401— his 
■ La Mamere de bun Pi riser,’ 303. 

Bouillaud, the Italian astronomer, ill 416. 

Bourbon. Anthony, original of 1’anta- 
gruil, l 450. 

Bourbon, or Borbomns, 1 atin poem of, 
in 274 

Boutdalouc, Ie Phre, style of his scrmonB, 
iv 61 

Bourdm, the Jismt, objections by to the 
Meditations of Descartes, in 78 

Bonrgcotoe, Jacques, dramatic writer, 1. 
443 

■ Bourgeois Gentilhomme ’ of Molibre, a 
dive, ting moral satire iv 276 

Boursault, his ‘Le Mercure faalimt,* lv. 
278 

Bouterwek, criticisms of, l 122, 264; u. 
191 , note', 201, 203, 209, note ", 256, 
268. 308 ; 111 248, 247, 248, no*, 288 
480, 383, it pasnm 

Bow les on the Vuinets of, in 265, nofi ° 

Boyle, Charles, his controvcisy with 
Bentley, iv 10 

, Ilotxrt, metaphysics! works of 

iv. 441— extract from, 442— his merits 
in physics and chemistry, li).— his gene- 
ral character, 143 

Bradshaw, V ilham, literary reputation 
ol, iv 3 15, note 

Bradwardm, Aicbblshop, on Geometry, 
1 ie, note 0 , lie 

Brain, anatomy of the, works on, iv. 360. 

Brumhall, Archbishop, li 413, vote. 

Brandt’s History of the Reformation m 
the Low Countries, 1 474, note k, i u 
429 

Brasil, Natural History, Ac. of, ul 431. 

Biebccuf, his ’ Pharsalle,’ iv 24., 

Bren tins, his controversy on the ubiquity 
of Christ’s body, 11 76 
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BRETON. 

Breton, English poet, h. 233— 1 Mavilla 
of, 318, note b 

Breton laj &, discussion on, 1, 30. 

' Brief Conceit ot English Policy,' u.288 ; 
in. 164. 

Briggs, Henry, mathematician, in 387 — 
' Arithmetics Loganthmics ' of, 403. 

Biisson on Homan Law, il 48, 170* 

‘ Britannia s Pastorals ' of Wdl Browne, 
111. 259 

Biuish B bliograpber, u. 218, 289. 

Bi Ho, Lulu lmus, poary of, i. 77. 

■Broken Heart,’ the, lord's play of, id. 

344. 

Biooke, Lord, style of his poetry, ni. 263. 

Broughton, Hugh, n. 85, 348 

JJruuucker, Lord, first piesldent of Royal 
Society, iv. 3 19 

Brown, Mr, George Armitage, ‘ Shak- 
speare’s Autobiogiuphical Poems ’ by, 
111 . 262, note h, 264, note b. 

Brown, llr. 1 homes, llL 46. 

Brown's 'Philosophy of the Homan 
Mind, lv. 95 and note 6. 

Bnwne, Sir Thomas, his ‘Religio Me- 
dici,' ill. 152 — his ‘ Hydrotaphiu, 163 — 
Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 461 ; lv 
355 

Browne s, William, Britannia’s Pastorals, 
in. 259 

BrucioU, the Venetian publisher, l. 369, 
366 

Brucker, his History of Philosophy and 
Analysis, l 3, note, u 100, 101, 103, 
105, 106, 110; m 3. 

Brueys, brench dramatic author, iv 279 

Brunfels, Otto, the ■ Herbarom vivas 
Eiconcs ’ ot, 1 . 470. 

Bruno, Jordano, theories of, i. 94, 322; 
il. 105, 106, ill. 3, 11, 420; IV. 105— 
his philosophical works, u 106, 107, 
110, 327— his pantheism, 111— on the 
plurality ot worlds, 110— sonnets by, 
109, nptc, 291 — various writings ot, 290 

Brutes, Fabnclus on the language of, ill 
432 

Bruyhre, La, Caracthres de, iv 180. 

Brydgta, Sir Egerton, ‘ British Biblio- 
grapher, • Restitute,’ and ‘ Censuru 
Lltoraria ’ of, n 218, 299. 

Bucer, works of, circulated iu a fictitious 
name, i. 389. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, u. 31, 
356—' lie Jure Recni,’ 46, 136, 139 ; ill. 
157 , tv. 2 10 — his Latin poetry, u. 246 , 
111 274— his psalms, 277. 

Buckhurst, Lord ( Thomas Sackvillc), his 
induction to the Mlrrour of Magistrates, 
Il 219,220,267. 

Bncldnck, Arnold, engraver, L 192. 

Buckmgluun, Duke of, the 'Rehearsal' 
of, iv. 330 

Buda, royal library, 1 166 

Budieus, works of, 1 . 234, 283, 284, 334, 
359 ; ii 37— the Commfintaril Lingua 
Grace, L 334, 336— his early studies, [ 
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234 — his Obsei vations on the Pandects; 
262, 416. 

Buffon, the natnrailst, It. 339 
Buhle, on Aristotle, i. 390— on the logic 
of, 393— Ramus, 396— on the phdosophy 
of Cesulpln, li. 103, 104 — Commentaries 
of, on the works of Bruno, 106-110 — 
remarks by, iv. 71. 

Bulgarlnl, on Dante, il 106. 

Bull, Nelsons life ot, iv. 33, note 8— his 
‘Haimoma Apostolica, 36— his 'lit- 
fensio Fidei Nicene*,' 37 
Bulllnger, theological writings of, d 93 
Bunel, Peter, epistles of, i. 3 10 , note. 
Bunysn, John, his ‘ Pilgtims Progress,’ 
L 316; tv. 331 

Buonarntti, Michael Angelo, iv. 133, note. 
Buonmattei, his Grammar ' Della Lingua 
ioscana, ui 354. 

Bui huge the player, iu 302, note. 
Burgersdicma, logician, in 6 , iv 62 
Burke, Edmund, compared with Lord 
Bacon, m 61 

Burleigh, Lord, refuses to sanction the 
Lambeth articles ot Whitgift, ii 428 
Burli sque poetry writers, u 192 
Burman, quotations from, li 388 
Burnet, Bishop, his ' History ot bis Own 
limes, iv 35— his * History of the Re- 
formation,' 369— his translation ol the 
Utopia, l 281 

Burnet, T humus, his • Archteologw Phi 
losophtca,' iv. 41 — theory ol the earth 
by, 3 >7 

Burney’s' History of Music,’ l 214, note' 
Burton's ‘Anatomy of Melancholy, iu. 
376. 

Burs , Richaid of, i. 56, n ok » — library 
and ' Philobiblon ot, 80, 96 
Busbequius, m 373, note 
Busenbanm his * Medulla casuum Con- 
Bcicntife,' Id 138. 

' Bussy d Amboie, play of Chapman, ui. 
147. 

Butler, * Hndibras of, iv. 234 — satirical 
poetry of, 246. 

Butler s ' Analogy,’ iv 166 and note 
Buxtorf, the eidei , HebraiBl, ill 445. 
Buxtorf, the son, his con'ioversy on the 
text of Scripture, ui 446 
By tan tine literature, 1 98 

Cabbala, the Jewish, i 206. 

Cabot, Sebastian, 1 476 ; li 353 
Cadsmosto, the Venetian, his voyages of 
discovery, 1 267. 

Ocellus Rhodigtnus, 11, 6. 

Caralpm, botanical writer, ii, 342, ui 
434; it. 349— hie '(Jusestiones Pen- 
pateticee,’ m 439, note. 

Casaanus, Homilies of, l 9, note. 

Calus, Roman presbyter, L 12 , note, 

Caius, Dr , on ‘ Bntlsh Dogs, d. 338. 

Calus, fragment of on the Cuuon of tlie 
New Testament, L 12, note 
Cretan, controversialist, li S i. 
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CALDEBINO. 

Cftldenno, i 178 

Calderon do la Barca, Pedro, tragi-co- 
medtes of, ul 283 — number ot his 
pieces, 285— comedies of, ib . — In* ' La 
Vida es Suefio/ 28 b— Ins 'A Sccreto 
Agra\ 10 secreta Veuganva/ 288 — his 
style, ib — his ment discussed, 290 — the 
t-cLool of, iv. 2o7 

Calendar, the Gregorian, n 66, 329 

Calepio, Latrn Dictionaiy of, l. 25H, 338 ; 

it 26 

•Cahxto and MehbcEa/ Spanish play, i 
263 — its groat reputation 2 b. 

CftliKtus, George, exertions ot lor religious 
concoid.ii 4 lb-419, and vote*. 

Callimachus, Mad Dauer’s translation of, 

l\ 5. 

CalUstus, AndionicuB, a teacher of Greek, 
l 151 

Culpi on* do, Ins * Cassandra,* in. 380 Ins 
4 Cleopatra,* ib 

Calvin, John, born m Picardy, i 367— 

charade i ot his institutions, tb , ii 86, 
93, iv. 35— then gnat reputation, i. 
379— exposition of his doctrine, 167 — 
received as a It gislator at Genev a, ib 
— his political opinions, 414 — his con- 
troversy with Cassander, li 72— death 
of Servctus instigated and defended by, 
77-79, 411 — tin ir doctrines, 415, 417, 
428 , iv 23, 15 — Crypto-Calvinists, 11 
76— hostility and intolciance between 
the Calvmistic and Lutheran chuiches, 
72, 40b 

Calvisius, Seth, Chronology of, ii. 391. 

Camalduleiibes Annales, l 192 and note t 

Cambrensw, Giraldus, remarks on Oxford 
University by, l 16 

Cambridge, University of, l 16, 29 1, note, 
347, 446 ; n 38, 39 aud note m , 349 — 
state ot learning in, 18, 39— the Uni- 
versity library, 3 r >9 , in. 456— Ascliam's 
ebar u ter oi, l 343 — the press, ii 42 

Camden, m 31 8 —his Greek Grammar, n 
43 — Ins * Britannia/ 45— his * Lite of 
Elizabeth/ in 451. 

Camera Obscura of Baptista Porta, lL 
330. 

CameranuH, German si holar, 1 211, 260, 
342, 343 — Academy of, 479 — his Com- 
mentaries, n 19- a restorer oi ancient 
teaming, 37— on botany, ui. 434; iv. 
355. 

Cameron, a French divine, ri. 431. 

Camorns, the ‘ Lusiad ' of, n 205 — its 
defects, 206— its excellences, ib —minor 
poems of, 208 — remarks of bouthey, 
206, notf. 

Campanella, Thomas, n 105; in 415 — 
his ‘Politics/ 159— his ‘City of the 
Sun/ 390 — Analysis of ills philosophy, 
6 - 11 . 

Campauo, his Life of Braccio dl Montone, 
L 329, note 

Campanns, version of Euclid by, f. 115 

Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarks of, ii. 


CA8IM1K. 

220, 224, note ®, 230, 241, note, 272 ; hi. 
265, note, 

Ctunpeggio, Italian dramatist, UL 282. 

Campion, Lnglish poet, ii. 230. 

Carapistron, tragedies by, iv 270. 

Gamm, Syriac Grammar of, u. 347. 

Canmius, Angelas, u. 5— his * Hellems- 
raus/ 17 ; iv. 4. 

Can tacusenus, Emperor, i 100. 

Cantei , Iheodoie, the * Van® Lectiones * 
of, u 21 

Canter, William, hip versions of Aristides 
and Kuiipuh s, U. 10 — his * Nov® Lcc- 
tiones/ 19, 20. 

Canus, Melchior, his * Loci rheologici/ il 
92. 

Capella, Martianus Fncjdop^dia of, i 3. 

Capollari, the Latin pot tot Italy, iv. 253. 

Gapito, German stholir, i 101 

Cappel, Louis, his ‘ Arc mum punctua- 
tionis revelatum/ m Ub — 4 Cntica 
Sacra * of, 447. 

Caiaccio, Ins drama of ‘ Corradino/ iv. 
257. 

Carate, the Spanish author on Botany, ii. 
340. 

Cardan, Jerome, writer on algebra, i. 400, 
401 and note, 459-463 — Ins rule for 
cubic equations, 459, n 119, 321; ill. 
403— on mechanics, u. 330 

Cards, playing, invention of, 1. 153 

Carcw, I homas, merit ol his poetry, hi. 
266; iv. 234. 

Carew, Richard, his translation of Tasso, 
u 210. 

Canon’s Chronicle, by Melonchthoii, i. 
476. 

Carlos t ad t, religious tenets of, u. 24. 

Carlov ingtan kings, chai t< rs by the, i. 67. 

Caro, Aniubal, correspondence of, h. 289 
— sonnets of, 184 — translation of the 
ASneid by, 193 — his dispute with 
CnstelvetTo, 303. 

Carren, Gemelli, his Travels round the 
World, iv 36b 

Cartesian philosophy, summary of the, 
m 71 -9b, 416, iv. 69, 130, 140 [See 
Descartes] 

Carthusians, learning of the, i. 74. 

Cartoblacas, Androuuiis, l 185, 186. 

Cartwnglit, bin • Platform,’ u 47. 

Cartwright, William, on Shak-peaie, 
couplet by, in. 316, note P. 

Casa, Italian poet, u. 128, 129, 183, 192, 
286. 

Casanuova, i. 477. 

Casaubon, Isaac, the eminent scholar, ii. 
34, 36, 371; Iv. 9— a light of the 
literary world, n. 36 — correspondence 
with Scoliger, 16 ,note t, 52, note k, 40b 
— attack on Bellarmin by, Hb, ffpte °. 

Casaubon, Menc, ii 375, vote t, 408 , note* 
— his account of Oxford University, ui. 
454— on the classics, iv 9 

Casimlr, lyric poetry of, ill. 273, note, 
[See Barbie vu a]* 
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CAS1RT. 

CobIcI, Catalogue of Arabic MSS by, 1 
68 

Casks, Kepler ■ treatise on tbe capacity 
of, m 399 

Casaander, George, his ‘ Consultation ’ on 
the Confesnon of Augsburg, ii 72 — his 
controversy u ith Calvin, ib — Grotius's 
Annotations, 4 1 8 

Cassini, the gnomon of at Bologna, 1 189 
Cassiodorns, character oi his works, l 3 — 
his lie Orthogruphia, 22, note 
Castalio, Sebastian, reply of, to Calvin, 
11 81 428, 410— Bezas reply to Cas- 
tnlio 81— Scriptural version by, 98 — 
Verblon of the German rheology by, 
1 139, nl 13 
'Castalio, antiquary, il 52 
Caatanlieda, description of Asia by, ii 
351 

Castell, Edmund, his Lexicon Hepta- 
glotton, lv 303 

CastaDo, his wore on Hydraulics, hi 

423 

Caatelvetro, criticisms of, i 310 j li. 303, 
304 — his commentary on Aristotle a 
Poetics, 304. 

Castighone, ‘ Corteglano ’ of, l 402 — 
Larin Poetry ol, 438 , il 302, 387 
Castilian poets, i 238 , n 203 
Castillqjo, Spanish poet, u 203 
Castillo, l 125 

Casuistry, and Its difficulties, 111 132, 
134, 13b 137— of the Jesuits, 136, iv 
151— lay lor s work on, 163— Casu- 
istical writers, ui 131-136 
Catalogues of new hooks first published, 
u 363, note— of libraries, in 466 
Caterus, bia objections to Descartes, Ui. 
78 

Cathann, theologian, tenets of, i 379 , U. 
93. 

Cathay of Marco Polo (China), il 352 
* CathoUcon of Ualbi, m 1460, l 82 and 
no* 

Catnoi.es, their writers, 11 92 , 93, 97 — 
Lnglish Catholics, 99— Catholic Bibles, 
97 [Aee Borne 1 
Cats, popular Dutch poet, ill 250 
Catullus, edition of, by Isaac Vossius, 
iv 2 

Cavahen, mathematician of Bologna, iiL 
400 — his geometry, it 
Cave on the Dark Ages, i 4, note 
Caxton printed booksof, i 162, 174, 175. 
Cecchlm, celebrated harlequin, hi 284. 
Cecil, Lilly, n 45 

Cello Maguo Odes of, 11, 164: iv 223. 
Celso, Mmo, 1 de Heeretida, be , U 83, 
440 

Celtes, Conrad, 1 212— dramas of, 214 — 
academies established by, 479 
Oelticul sermo, the patou of Gaul, 1 21 
and note 

Centunalores, or the church historians, 
who termed, li 94 — of Magdebutg, 74, 
94 


OHrM'TCTZ. 

Century, fifteenth, events and Uterary 
acquisitions of, 1 243, 244 
Cephalseus, Greek IV st iment ot, l 385. 
Censantes, Larin poems of, 111 273 
Cervantes, reputation ot his ‘ Don Quix- 
ote,’ ill 379 — German criticism as to 
his design t6 — observations on the 
author, 3*2, 3*3 — excellence ol the 
romance, 384 — his minor novels, 385, 
u 3U8 — his dramatic pieces, his Nu- 
mancia, 260-262 — invectives on, by 
Avellenada, m 379 — criticism by, 
388 

Cesalpin,Qu®stiones Peripatetic®, ii 103, 
105 

Cesanm merit of, ui 274 
Cesi, l*rmee Frederic, fjundB the Lmcean 
Society at Rome, ill 413, 458 
Ceva, his Latm poems lv 252 
Chalcondyles arrives Irom Constantinople 
in Italy, l 151 

Chaldee the languige and Scuptures, i 
320 , 11 347 , ill 445 448 
Chaloner, Sir 1 homas, his poem * De 
Republic!! Instuurandh, 11 247 — cha- 
racter ol hiB poetry ,310. 

Champeaux William of l 14 
Ghampmeld Mademoiselle de, iv 259 
Chancellor, his voyage to the North Sea, 
ii 352 

Chapelain, French poet, m 363— Ills 1 1 a 
Pueelle,’ iv 232 

Chapelle or 1 Huilher, poet iv 231 
Chapman dramas ol. In 347— his Ilomei , 
u 229, 111 317 

Charlemagne cathedral and conventual 
schools establish! d by, 1 4, 6, 7, 11, 
18 

Charlemagne fabulous voyage of, to Con- 
stantinople, metrical romunce on, i. 
28, nof«‘ 

Charles I of England, n 402 462, ill 102 , 
303, 345, 370, 175 

Charles II, education and Utcratnie In 
his reign, iv 8, 56 — poetry, 250 — 
comedy, 287 

Charles V the Emperor ii 200 
Charles IX. of France, n 212 
Charles the Bald, l 7, 24, 25, note h 
Charleton, Dr, bis translation ot Gas- 
sendi, iv 128 

Chardin, Voyages of, iv 367 
Charron, Peter, treatise' Des Trots Vd- 
rilds, Ac , by, ii 88—' On Wisdom, 
460; Hi 147. 

Charters, anciently written on papyrus 
and on parchment, l 57, 58 
Chaucer, remarks on the poetry of, i. 48, 
128,433, 11. 290 
Chaulieu, poems of, iv 231 
Cheke, Sir John, l. 339— Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 346-348 — his ‘ Rctor- 
matio l,egum Ecclesiasticarum, u. 32 
Chemistry, science of iv 340, 343 
Chemnitz, the 1 Loci Theologici ’ of, ii 
02, 93 
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CHEVALIEB 

Chvviher He brew professor, u 349 

* (hovj Chane, poem ot, its probable 

date i 129, note 11 — its effect upon Sir 
P Sidney, li 269 

Chiabicra, Italiua poet, n 184, lit 233, 
276, iv 221— his nmtatois in 2 JO 
Chiflct, the Jesuit, the ilrst itviewcr, i\ 
309 

Child, Sir Josiah on Trade, iv 213 
GhiUmgworlh ‘ Religion ot Piottbtants 
)a 11 421-4 i » 

Chimpanzee ol Angola in 431 and note 
China stereotype punting known ui, i 
153— missionaries lo, n 152, ill 449 
— lustoiy of, u 352 — lurchers and 
Nicuhifts account of, iv 365, 367— 
Vo> ogf s in n 3o4 

Chinese language and manuscripts, ill 
449 

Ghivilry its efft cts on pc etrv i 111-134 
— lomanub oi, 1 !4 44H,n 1J2 
Chocolate poem on byStrcy/i iv 253 
Christianity, prevalence of dibbelief in, 
iv 40 — vindications of, 46 

* Chribtnd, the < f \ ida i 437 
Chustinaof Sweden, in 96, iv 222 
Christine of Pisa, c lady of literary ac- 
complishments in the court of Charles 
V ol Itunce, i 08, iv 22s 

Chnstcphusm his Teplithuh i 446 
Cln n< h gj Tost ph Sc iliger s ‘ de * men- 
d ihone lemporum u 56— lus Julian 
Pined, 5b Archbishop Ushers iv 
14 — the Hebrew chronology, 15 — 
wntirson, n 191 J 9i,i\ 15,16 
Cbrysolmas T mound i 97 100 
Chijsostom, baviics editi n ot, u 377, 
note 1 

Church, influence of upon learning l 5 
Churchyard writings ot u 220 
Cioconlus Alfon-us, u 52 
Ciacomus (or Chucon), Peter, * De Tn- 
clmio Romano ' u 52 
Ciumpoll the ‘Rum oi ui 235 
Cibber, his plays iv 291 note 
Cicero Isid ire's opinion of, 1 3 — Orations 
of, discovered by Poggio, 97 — his sty le 
a criterion ot language 89, 331 — argu- 
ment by, 231 — editions of, 161,331 
li 8 and note — his orations elucidated 
by Sigomub, 49 — bis epistles, 290 , 
iv 2 

Ciceronian literature, l 331 

* Ciceronianus of Erasmus, i 330 

* Clccroms Consul,’ &c , by Btllenden, 

ill 158 

Cid, the, ancient Spanish p iera, i 42 
— ascribed to Pedro Abad, 122 and 
note B— Ccrneilles poem ot, in 293, 
296 — critique on, 365 — romances of the, 
236 

Cimento, Academy del, iv. 337 
Cinthio, Giraldi, his trngt dy of the 
‘Orbecche/i 440 his'Huudied Tales,' 
n 313— invention of, 249. 

GLrcum lavigators, account of, it 351. 


COCriUDGE. 

Clnacus of Ancona, 1 172 
Cistercians, learning of, l 74 
Citizens, on the pnvlhgis oi n 150. 

Civil Law and Civilians [ ee Law ] 
CWrcndon, Earl ot his History, ill 375 
Clarms Ibidoie, edition ot the Vulgate 
b},li 98,348 

Classics 1 alxmrs of the Florentine 
Critics on, i 178 — tirbt and celebrated 
editions of the, 2o9 331 » il 2, 36 , iv 
6— Vnnoium edirien**, i 331, iv 1— 
Dclphm 4 et jxiuim— btruda s un i ta- 
lk ns ill 366 

Cluubtrg, Gel man me Inphywcian, iv 78 
Claude french Pn testant controversial 

wntei i\ 22— hit. cunltiencc with 

BcbSUCt 23 

Claviub, Euclid of, n 326— calendar lc- 
formed bj , 329 

Clcmancib I a in vi seb of, i 109— lt- 
ligioUb vh ws ot, 139 

Clement Vi J1 ,n 76— an editu n of Scrip- 
ture authorihed by, 98 395 character 
of, 431 

Clement, Jaques the reguide n 142. 

CU nardus, Giei k Giummai of, l 336 , u 
17 , iv 4 

Clergy, prejudices of against learning, 
i 4— pics i\ itn n of m in n a tic pi lite- 
rature ov mg to, 5— hobiility between 
the seculir mid tlic ugulur 138— dis- 
cipline of n 62 

Clot seller met iphysicnn, In 71, 422, 
1\ 78 

Cl vdiid Bitincal poetry of, in 246, 

2j 0 

Clugm Abliot of Is t Pet* r Ohinmcensis], 
l >3, Sc libi ir> of the Abbev ol 74 
(Tusms his works cn Natural Ihbtory 
md B >t my, u 342 , in 430 
Clu verius, liib * Germania Anti qua, IL 
390 

Coccejus, 4 Summa Doctrine, ol, li 454. 
iv 77 

Codex Chartaceub Cottonian MSS 
(Gallia I) 1) contents, and inatcrnils 
written on i fO 

Cut Set r ui, tiuiiblution of riorus by, in. 
359 

Coffee, its fiist mention by European 
writers u wo 

Coins, ci llectloi of, by Petrarch, l 172 — 
by Nicedi i0 —on adulteration of, ii 
164 — Italian tricts on m 164— lleprc- 
ciation ot under William 111 , iv 214 
[see Numismatics] 

Colter anatomist, u 345 
Colbcit, French minister, iv 339 
Colebrooke, Mr , on the algebra of India 
i 242, note 

Coleridge, Mr, his praise of Beaumont 
and Y letcher, m J0j, note— hi s opinions 
on the plays of shakspeare, 313, 318 
— romuks ot, il 286; ill 331, note, 
442, note— on Spenser, ii 237, note T — 
on Shakspeare’s Sonnets in 263— on 
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COLET. 

Milton, iv. 236, note — on the Argenis, 

III. 389, note— his 'Ittmams,' iv, 236, 
note. 

Oolet, Dean, I. 278— founder of St. Pauls 
School, u 41. 

Collnasus, printer nt Paris i. 337, 360,385. 

Collalto, Counts ol, n 188. 

College ot Utont, at Deventer, I. Ill — of 
William of Wyktham, lo7 King's, at 
Cambridge, lb7 — of Alcalri and Lou- 
vain, 275, 276. [iVe Universities] 

Collier's History ot Dramatic Poetry, and 
Annals ol the Stage, l. 217, note d, 2b i, 
note'\ li 266, 267, notes, 26H, 269, 27(1, 
el seq., 291, note, ill 301-303, votes. 

Colocci, Angtlo, Latin poet, i. 477. 

Colomies, the * Colompsian i,‘ li. 86, note n . 

Colonna, Vittorio, widow oi the Marquis 
of Pescam, i. 372 — her virtues and 
talents, 421 ; u 190. 

Coluccio Salntuto, literary merits of, L 88. 

Columbus, Christopher, Lpistlc of, i, 268 
— discovery of America by, 268, 323- 
325. 

Columbus, Rualdus, * de Re Anatomicft,* 
u. 345; iii. 438, 440, 441. 

Colurano, or Colonna, his botanical works, 
in. 434 — his etchings of plants, 434; 

IV. 349. 

Combat, single, Grotins on, ui. 205. 

Comedy, iv 279 — Italian, i. 439; li. 219 
— extemporaneous, uL 283— Spanish, 
fi. 254, &c [tfee Drama.] 

ComeniuB, his system ol acquinng Latin, 
ii. 369 — its utility discussed, 370, vote. 

Comes Natalis, ' Mythologm * of, ii. 55. 

Comets, theory respecting, il 329 ; ill. 410. 

Coniines, Philip de, i. 241 ; it. 145. 

Commandm, the mathematician, ii. 325 
— wot to. on geometry edited by, 326. 

Commerce and trade, works on, in. 165, 
106; IV. 212, 213. 

Commonwealths, origin of, li. 150; iii. 
108, 172, 192. 

Conceptualists. i. 186. 

Conthology, Lister's work on, iv 348. 

* Concord ub Formula,' declaration of 
faith, n. 75, 92. 

Condillac, works of, iii. Ill, 112, note, 
219,220. 

Confession, its importance to the Romish 
church, iii. 131 — strict and lax schemes 
Of it, 135. 

Congreve, William, his comedies, Iv. 
286, 288— Old Bachelor, ib. — Way of 
the Woild, ib. — la>ve for Love, 289— 
his Mourning Bride, 286. 

Conic Sections, on, ui. 399— problem of 
the cycloid, 402. 

Connon, the civilian, IL 170; iii. 194. 

Conrad of WUrtaburg, 1. 39. 

Conringius, Herman, ui. 163, 157, 180. 

Constance, council of, il. 88, 1 62. 

Constantin, Robert, reputation of his 
Lexicon, ii. 14, 41. 

‘ Constantine, History of,' drama of, i. 2 1 3. 


COSTANZO. 

Constantinople, revolution In lnniruuge 
on its capture by Mahomet 11., i. is. 

Constitutions of Eurofiean states, printed 
by the Elzevirs, m 168. 

Contareni, tenets ot, ii. 68. 

‘ Contention of York and Lancaster,' play 
of, u. 271. 

Conti, Gntsto dl, Italian poet, i. 164. 

Couti, Nicoio di, hib travels m the East, 
1. 147, 

Conti acts, on, m. 197, 198. 

ConUoversy of Catholics and Protestants, 
il. 70. 401. 

Convents, expulsion of nuns lrom their, i, 
355. 

Cooke, Sir Antony, accomplished daugh- 
ters of, ii 46. 

'Coopers Hill,’ Denham's poem of, ill. 
254 — Johnson's remarks on, 255, note. 

Cop, the phym iun, L 340. 

Copernicus, astionomiuil system of, i. 
4b i; 1.. 326, 327, 328, 329; in. 7, 409, 
414— bis system adopted by Galileo, il 
327 ; in 4 12— by Kepler, 409. 

Coppetta, Italian poet, n. 185 

Coptic Language indebted to the re- 
searches ol ALliunasius Kucher, ui. 4 19. 

Cordova, Granada, and Malaga, collegium 
in* Ututions ol, 1. 17. 

Cordus, Euncius, his ‘ Botamlogicun,’ 
L 470. 

Corneille, Pierre, dramas of his * Mclite/ 
in. 292- the * Cid,’ 293-295; iv. 262— 

4 Chtandre,* * La Veuve,* m 292—* Md* 
doa,’ 293 — 1 Les Horaces,' 295—' Cinna,’ 
296 — * I'olyeucte,' i b. — 4 Rodogune,' 
297 ; iv. 2b6 — 1 Pompde, iii 297— 1 He- 
rne lius,' 298 — * Nuombde,' i b. — ' Le 
Mcnteur/ 299 — style ot,294 — faults and 
beauties of, 298 — compuribou ot Racine 
with, iv. 2b7. 

Corneille, 1 homos, dramatic works ol, 
iv. 2bS— his tragcdieb unequal in meut, 
209— his * Ariane ' and 1 Earl of Essex,' 
ib. — hn> grammatical criticisms, 300. 

Cornelius k I-ipide, n. 453. 

Conuanl, cutical remarks of, 1. 164, 311 ; 
ii. 190, note P, 253, note h, 290 ; lv. 223. 

Cornu tus, grammarian, l. 22, note. 

Corporations, u. 154. 

Correggio und Tas»o, their respective 
talents compared, n. 200. 

Correspondence, literal y, n. 363. 

Curtesius, Paulus, his 'Dialogue de lio- 
minlbus doctis,' i. 81, note u , 182— lus 
commentary on the scholastic philoso- 
phy, ii 4. 

Corvlnue, Mathias, king of Hungary, i. 
166. 

Gorycms, a patron of learning, i 477 

Cosmo de' Medici, i 105. 

Cosmo 1., of Florence, type of Machiavel's 
Prince, IL 306. 

Cossali, History of Algebra by, i 460, 
461 ,462 and notes ; li. 321 , 323, 324, note. 

Cobtanzo, Angelo di, iL 183, 184, 193. 
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COSTAB 

Costar, Lawrence, printer of Haarlem, i 
161 

Cota, Hodrigo, dramatic author, 1 263 
Coteber, bis Greek erudition, iv. 6. 

Cotta, tie Latin poet, il 302 
Councils ot the Church of Home, 1 301, 
376 , il. 66, 88, S3, 39b, 115— of Trent 
[See Trent, At ] 

Courcelirs, treatise on criticism, li 309 
Courcelles, Arnnnian divine, tv 32 "7 
Cousin, M ,on the philosophy of llcsce lm 
and Abelard, l 11 , note i — edition ot the 
works of Deseartts, ill 98— remarks on 
Locke, tv 147, 118, note. 

Covjrruviaa bpamsh lawyer, h 173, 177, 
179 

Covenants, on. In 170 
Covordale b edition of the Bible l 3S6 and 
note h, u 99 

Cowley, potms of. 111 266, 267 , lv 244 — 
ills lindane Odes, in 2 7— hie latm 
style , th — Johnson s chatocler of ib 
hu> ‘ Lpitai luum Vm A untune ii —5 
—bis prose « oiks, Jib. 

Cox, Leonard, hie' Art ol Rhetor c, 1 167, 
u 309 

Cox, Dr bis 1 Life oi Mi Laiu.liUioli, l 271, 
note * 

Crakun thorp, logical woiU of, ill G 
Granmcr, Archbishop, library oi 1 151 , 
11 13b, 119 

brashaw, btyle of his poc try described, ill 
256 257 

Crustnn Lexlcen of, i 171, 226— printed 
by Aldus in 1497 i b 

Creed tin Apt sties, u 14i, 447 — the 
Athanasiun 441 

Cnelluib, ‘ de s tislactu ne Chi isti, u 133 
— hlb‘ Vindit up, 142. 

Crcmonim, 1 a;sar n 101,103, ui 5 
Creed, on the lovee oi I'ctraich and Laura, 
li 303 

Creacimts ni, poet and critic, i 120, 121, 
noted, ii 18 ), 186 30b, 111 214 283, 
iv 22* — History ol National Poetry by, 
292 

Cretensia, Demetrius, i 320 
Cnspmus, Milo, abbot ol Westminster, l 
72, note 1 

Cnspin, Creek works pnnted by, ii 
376 

Gntici Sacu,’ u 93, iv 67 
Cnucism, Utcrary, nann s eminent in 11 
6— J C bcaliger, ’00 — C. ruler s I he- 
eaurusCnUeus, 8— LanihuiUB, 11 — Cni- 
quius, 12 — Henry Stephens, th et 
passim — Freni U treatises of, 308 — 
Italian, 1 151, ii 18b, 302 — Spanish 
critics, 307— early Lnglish cntics, 309 
—sacred, 463 

Croix du Marne, La, it 3C9, 361. 

Croke, Hicha d, i 273, 275, 316— orations 
of, 293, note 

CroU, oi Hesse, on Magnetism, in 143, 

noted 

Cromwell, state of learning In the Pro 


DALOARbO. 

tectors time, iv 7, 199— state of reli- 
gion, 37 

Croyland Abbey, history of, doubtful, i 
17, note 

Cruqutua, or de Cruaquis, icbobast of, on 
Horace, h 12 

Crusades, and commerce with Constant!- 
uoplt, influential on the classical lite- 
rature of Wee tern Europe, i. 98— their 
influence upon the manners of the 
> uropean aristocracy, 133 
Crubt a, della, the Vue abulana, li 307, 111 
353— the Academy oi, u 308, 361 , 111 
468 

Crusius, teacher of Romaic n 21 
Cudworth, hi» doctnm, iv 36, 37, 89, 
note — Ins Intellectual byatem," bl — 
desenbed, 64 68 91, note, 161, m 46 — 
on ‘1 tee will,’ iv 116 and note 7 — 

* Immutable Morality by, 154. 

Cueva, Juan de la, poem ol.un the Art of 
poetry, n 3( 8 

Cujacius,ai d bis w oiks on Jurisprudence, 
li 167 170 171 

Ciilngnt, Count of, tjpe of Hudibras, m 
232 

Cumberland, Dr Kiel urd, ' D( li | il us 
Nature,, iv 159-109— lcmuiks on bio 
theory, lb9 170 

Cumberland, Mi cnticixnu. oi hi 320 
Cunaus, on the An iquitus ot Judaism 
111 147 

Ourccll cue Utulsof.il 414 
Curiosity, the ai ti il uie ol, llohbeo oi in 
1.0 

( eirrency and I sihange m 10 i b 
Cuivis, the meaburement ol, il 399, 
400 

Cusanus, Cardinal Nicolas n i tumuli- 
ciau 1 lbo, 191 

Cu tom ol tie Country,’ by Hotelier, m 
327 

Cuner, Baron, his character ol Agncola 
as a German metallurg kt 1 472— opi- 
nion ol ou Connd Gt-mrs works n 
334— also on tbo6e of Aldrovondns, 1.8 
A< e bis remarks m 431 
Cycles solar and lunar, Ac, li 57 
Cjdoid problems relating to, tin 102 
• Cjmbiluin Munch, h 96, noted 

Dnch, German devotional songsoi.iii 2.9 
Ducier, tin He race ol, iv 6— lus Anatotle, 
11 304, iv b 

Dacier, Madame, Iranslations ot Homer 
and Sappho by, lv r i 
D AlUy, i eier the i reochei ii 68 
Dai lid on Ihe Light Use of the Fathers, u 
119, 462 

D'Alembert, in 37 

Dale, Van, the Dutch physician, iv 296 
Dalechampe, Hist Gen 1’iant irum by il 
343 

Dalgarno, George, bis attempt to establish 
an universal churactei unul iiiguage.lv 
123— ebaractet of b.e writings, tb —si 
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DA.LIDA, 

tempt by to instruct the deaf and dumb, 
124 note n 

Dahda Italian tragedy of, ill 278, note 
Dalton, atom < theory of, m 48 
Dam m and 1*> tlnaa/ hd wards. s play of, 
U 268 

D mi pier, voyage round the world by, iv 
467 

Dancourt, bife Che vaber a la Mode lv 278, 
279 

Duies Greek professor in the uni verb! ty 
ot Paris i 140 and note x , 31), n 6 
Darnel, bis * Ponegj nc ' iddressr d to 
James I, in 254 — his* Civil Wire of 
Ink and 1 ancaster a poem, 258— 
* Iliatory of 1 ngland b>, 17J 
Jpuucl Samuel lus * Complaint of Rosa- 
mond 11 22 b 

Dante Alighieri, Life of.bv Aretln 1 164 
—Commentary on, by Landrao 165— 
his * Divina Commetha * l 43 108 , iv 
239— hi^ Purgatory and ‘Paradise, 
239 — comparts n with Homer, n 306- 
con troveisy as to his merits i b — c m- 
pailson of Milton with, iv 236, 238 — 
the 1 Ugolmo ol, li 261 
DAigmnt Mdlingts de Littdratuic iv 
315 

Dati the * Prose Fion ntmo ’ of, iv 292 
DAubign^ Agiippi ill 391 
D’Aucour Barbicr iv 302 
Humour on the origin of the term •Ju- 
lian pcn« d ii 50 note* 

D Auvergne Martial l 21 A 
Du\ unzati s lacitns ii 290 
Davenant, Dr Charles his * Essay on 
Waj s and Means * iv 216 
Davenant, Sir William his * Gondibcrt 
in 260, iv 215 
Daven mt, tin atre of, iv 280 
• David and Bethsabe, play of n 272 
Davies, Sir John his poem Noste Tup- 
sum/ or * On the Immortality of the 
Soul, ii 227, ni 253 
Davila, History of the Civil Wats in 
> ranee, by m 462 

Davison s * Poeticul Rhapsody/ u 223, 
224,297 note 0 

De Bry s Voyages to the Indies u 352 
Decameri n of Boccaccio, bt> lc of, i 452 
Decembno the philologist 1 110 
Decline of Learning on the fall of the 
Roman empire, l 2 — in the sixth cen 
tury, 3 

Dedekind, Ills poem on Germany, ii 129. 
Defence, belt, Grolius on, in 188 
Definitions of words, on, by Descartes, 
Locke, Pascal Leibnitz, Loid Stair, 
&c , ill 87 note * 

De Foe, Daniel, iv 332 
Degerando remarks of iv 74 and note * — 
—* Histolre deb Syattmes/ by, u no, 
note r 

Pustical writers, ii 95 

Tk?kker the dramatic poet lii 348 

Delambrc, the mathematician, 1 160. 


DE WITT. 

Delflno, dramatic works of, lv 257. 
Delicto Poetarum Gal I or nm, n 243. 
Delict® Poe tar urn Belgarum, u 2*3, 
246 

Delicise Poetarum Italorum, II 243. 

Delu la* Poetarum Scotorum, ii 246 
Dehlle, Fit nch poet, tv 255 
De Lisle s map of the world, iv 366 
Delom Francis, l 283 
Delphin editions of the Latin classics, 
iv 4 

De Maroa, wntmgB on the Galilean liL* i- 
ties by il 403 

Demetrius Cretensls, a translator for tlic 
Poiyglott Bible of Alcalrf, i 320 
Democracy, Spinosa s definition of iv 198 
DcmocntUB, corpuscular theory of In 12 
Denham, Sir John, his Cooper s HiU, m 
254 

Denmark, Scandinavian legends and bal- 
lads of in 2 j0 

De Donums, Antonio Arclibibhop of bp u- 
lato n 4]9, nnti 6 

Depping, Moorish lomances published by, 
n 209 

DeRit/ hwtoiian fv %7 
Descartes philosophical and scientific de- 
ductions Ac ot l 13 note 1 , ill. 405- 
407 114, iv 68 81 106 140 -summary 
of his metaphybical philosophy Ac m 
69 99- hib alg« braie nnprov ements, li 
124 , ill 405— his application of algebra 
to curves 405— indebted to Harriott 
406— his algebraic geometry, 407 , u 
321 his theorj ot the universe, in 415 
417 — his mechanics 421— law of motion 
fey ib on compound fortes 422— -on 
the lever, 423 mxtc 1 — hisdu ptiics, 422, 
427 128 — on the curves of lenses 428 — 
on the ramljow, t /> — on the nature of 
lu,ht, 417 — cn the immateriality and 
seat of the soul, 79 81 85— liib fond- 
ness for anatomn al dissection 81— his 
Meditations. 82 9 >— hts Paradoxes, 85 
—treatise on logic 9 1— controversy 
with Voct, 95— leibmtz on the claims 
of earlier writers 07 and note — Stew 
arts estimat of Ins merits, 98— his 
alarm on hearing of the sentence tn 
Galileo, 414— prot ebb of Ins philosoph> , 
iv 76, 140— Ins torrespond nee 75— 
accused of plagluiwm, li 116 , ill. 96 
406, note 

Deshoulibres, Madame poems of iv 232 
Desmarests the • Clovis of, iv 232 
De bolls, Antonio historian, iv If 7 
Despencer, Hugh d< , letter to, i 60 
Dcsportes, Philippe, the Flench poet, u 
215 

Despotism, obseivations of Bodin on u 
152, 153 

Deuxponts, Duke of encourages the pro- 
gress of the Reformation l 354 
Deventer, classics printed at, 1 232— col- 
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D’UERBELOT 

D’Hcrbelot b 4 Bibliotbeque Oriental/ lv. 
364 

Diana of Montemayor, u 313 
Dibdin b Unhbics n 2, 3 

Bibliotheca bpenctriana, 2 167. 

vote 6 

Dictionaries, early I atin, i 82, 332 — 
Calepio a, 258— Le xicon Pentaglottum, 
in 446—1 cxiton Heptaglotton, iv 363 
—Arabic lexicon 111 448— Hebrew lexi- 
con, i 47 i— V ocabulano d 11a Crusca, 
ii 107. ill 363 — lower Greek, ii 374— 
Latin ihebauius of It Stephens, i 338 
— Klyots Litin and h nglibh, i 350 — 
llayles iv na, na Moieri s, 312 an 
Dictioimanc dc IAcaddnue, iv 208— its 
le vision eb 

Dieu, Louis de, on the 0 (1 libUweut, in 
445, 448 

Die ze, the German uitu n 205 , in 237 
Digbj, Sir Xentlni, philosophical views 
of iv fai, 155 

Diogenes I an tms i 3 7, iv 61 
I)ion\biuB oi Ilulicannssus edition ) y 
btcphtns, of, l i ii — by bribing us, 
u 2] 

Diopbantus his method in algebra ior 
indefinite quauiitub, l 463 
Dioptrics science ot, ill 122 427 
Dioscondt s, Hwtoiy of Plants by, u 13 1 
Disputation, scholastic and theological, 1 
362, u 100-104 
Divine right of kings m 160 
• De/dona s Grove,' loinaucc by Howell, ill 
382 

Dodoeua, or Dod na.ua, botanical woik ot, 
II 311, 342 , 111 435 

Dodbley s Old Plaj s, l 445 , Ui 30 i vote 
Dogs on the sagacity of n 1 Jt, note L 
‘ IXuster, Ralph Roister pi iy of, l 1 7 
Dolce IjodoMco, tieatise oi, i 45o — bis 
tragedies, u 219 

l)olet Stephen, chsay of on Punctuation, 
i 456 , ii i02 

Domat, • Ixnx Civile s ’ of i\ 21 9 
Domcmchino, bis style ot painting u 200 
1 Domesday/ Lord btirlmgs poem of, m 
265 uid not( n 

Dominican order opposed to the Francis 
eanirurb, l 176, u 119 431 432 
Dom uus Antonio do, Abp De Republic a 
Kecle bi ibticu, it 419 nois b — on the 
rainbow and bolar rays m 126 
Donati, the Jesuit, hib Roma Vetus ct 
Jiova n 389 

Donatus, Latin grammar i 70 — pimted 
in w ooden etc reotype 153, 157 
Dom, his Librena, a bioliographieol bis 
tory, n 364 

Donne, Dr , his satires, in 228— founder of 
the metaphysical style ot poetrj m 
255 2 j 6 — sermons of, u 456— bfa letter 
to Countess of Devonshire, m 268 
Dorat, French poet, ii 5, 212 
I )’Oi leans, J* ather, historian, iv 167 
Durpius Rtter of, on Erasmus, i 295 
VOL. IV. 


DUCvEUB. 

Dorset, Duke of, poetry of, iv 246 
Dort, synod of, Ii 429 , iv 35 
4 Double Dealer, play of, iv 288 
Douglas, Gawin, his taanslation of the 
Xneid, l 280 

Dousa, poems of, ii 246 , ill 249 
Drake, Sir I rancis, voyages of, u 35 1 
Drake’s Shak&pLoro and his Times, u 
2 11— remarks ot, in 310, 315 
Drama, ancieu t G reek, i\ 236, 244 — Euro- 
pean,! 21 i, 26 J, n 219 , iv 257 — Latin 
jplays, i 2J 1, 446— iDjbtcncs and mo- 
ral l ties i 21 j, 216 and note 443-446 — 
of Lngland, 444-446, 1 l 266, ill 300 1 
iv 280-291 — trance, i 304 , n 262, in 
291 , iv 257- Gttmany, i J15, 444— 
—Italy 219 270 439, it 249 252, 
253 , 111 281, 281, iv 2o7 Portugal, l. 
263, 265— Spall), 2( 3 2b 1 441, 11 254, 
in 28 t, iv 257 — 1 Ntcmpomncous 
comi dj , in 28-1 and vole 6 — Italian 
opera, n 2 >2 pan torn 1 drama, 250 , m 
2 K2, 321 — ni< lrdianie, n 252— panto- 
mime, in 2* 1, note k— Shak^peve 304- 
316 — Beaumont end Hen her, 321-318 
— Ben Jon son D 8- 121 — Calderon, 285 
—lope deVtgi, 284 — Corneille, 292, 
iv 268 

l)n>ton Michael n 228— ln6 Banns' 
IV ire 226 — his 1 Pol , otbum, in 258 
Dreams, Hobbes on the pba.nomona ot in 
101 

Drabbcl, Cornelius, the microbe opi of m 
426 

Jhingeberg loins i ]84 
Drinkwatir BeLhuueb lift of G il It > 
in 41 1 and note 

Drummond the jouns of, m 200— Si ■ - 
nets of, 264 

Diubiu>« Biblical cntieibin oi, n 118 and 
note b 

Dijden, John, iv 230 his eaily poems, 
244— YnnusMmibilis 246— Absalom 
aud Aebitophel ib — Religio Luici, 
2-* 7 — 4 Mic 1 Ucknoe, 246— Hind and 
Pinther, 217— I able b, 248— Alexan- 
der s Feast and the Odes, 249 — i run** 
lition of Virgil, tb— his prose works 
and Bt> It 317— his r< maiks on bhaks- 
p are, in 31G, noft< — 4 1 bsuy on Drama 
tie Pew tiy, 321, note, 337, 3 38 , notes iv 
317, U9 — criticisms by, 67 his henne 
tragedies, 282 — 'Don bcbohtian,’ 283 — 
4 Spanish 1 nar/ 284 — 4 All lor love, 
285 — State of Innoe i nee 242, 243, 318 
— 4 Conqne st of Grenada 282 
Duaren, mU rpri ter of civil law, h 1C9 
Du Barta~ poetry of, «. 2J 4, 215, uj 210, 
460, iv 230 

Dub< 11 xy on the I rench language, n 21 1 
noU 

Dublin, Trinity Col leg , library of, n* 
4j6 

Da Boie, or Sylvras, grammarian 1 115 
DuceeuB, Froulo, or Le Due, his St Chry 
bOBtom, u 375, note* 

2 C 
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DU CANGE. 

Du Conge, Preface to the Glossary of, 1, 
20, 21, note ", 24, note <■ 

DuChesne, ' Hlstolre du Baianlsme,’ by, 
It. 75, 76, note*. 

' Duchess of Molfy,’ play of Webster, ill. 
348. 

Duck, Arthur, on Civil Law, ill. 180. 

Duke, poetry of, iv, 251. 

Dunbar, William, ‘ The Thistle and Hose’ 
of, i. 266, 429— bis allegorical poem, 
• The Golden Targe,’ 266. 

Dundari, the, of Pope, iv. 229. 

Dunlop's ‘History of- Fiction,’ ill. 385, 
note. 

Duns Scotus, a scholastic barbarian, li. 38. 

Dunton’s ' Life and Errors,' Ac., iv. 335, 
336, note. 

Du Petit Thouars, remarks of, ii. 343. 

Dupin, M., opinions of, li. H6, 93— his 
panegyric on Richer, 4 (hi — his ‘ Ancient 
Discipline of the Uallican Church,' iv. 
19— ‘ Ecclesiastical Library,' 20. 

Duport, James, translations of Scripture 
by, iv. 7. 

Duran, his Itomanccro, or Spanish ro- 
mance ballads, ii. 209; iii. 236, note t. 

Duras, Mademoiselle de. Religious Con- 
ference before, iv. 24. 

Durer, Albert, treatise on ‘Perspective’ 
by, IL 330. 

P'Urfd, romance of ■ Astrdc,’ iii. 386 ; iv. 
232, 330. 

Dutycr, his tragedy of Scevole, iii. 299. 

Dutch Poetry, iii. 249 — grammar of 
Spiegel, ib. 

Dutens, his • Origlne des d&ouvertes 
attributes aux Modemes,’ iii. 425, note, 
441 and note *. 

Du Vair, style of his works, ii. 292 ; 111. 
358. 367. 

Duval’s Aristotle, II. 374. 

Duverney, Treatise on Hearing by, iv. 
361. 

Dyce, Mr., remarks of, it 274, note 8; Hi. 
328, note, 333, 334, note*. 

Dyer, Edward, stylo and poetry of, ii. 310. 

Dynamics of Galileo, iii. 418. 

Earle. John, the * Mlcrocoemograpbia ’ of, 
ill. 377, 378. 

Earth, rotation of the, il. 333— theory of 
its revolution round the sun, ill. 412— 
Burnet's Theory of the, iv. 357. 

Eastern languages, study of, i. 262 ; liL 
444-449. [Nee Language.] 

Ecclesiastical History by Dupin, iv. 21 : 
by Fleury, ib. 

Ecclesiastical Historians, U. 94 — duties ot 
95. 

Eckius, doctrines of, li. 87. 

Economists, political, ilL 163; lv. 212 et 
teq. 

Education, Milton’s Tractate on, iv. 181 
— Locke on, 182 — ancient philosophers 
on, 183 — Fendlon's Sur l’Educatiou des 
Klles, 189. 


ENGLAND. 

• Edward I.,' play of, il. 273. 

Edward II., death of, il. 137 — reign of, 
226— Ufe of, 271. ’ 

‘ Edward II.,' play of, 11. 271. 

Edward 1U., embassy from to the Count 
of Holland, i. 60. 

Edward IV., state of learning and litera- 
ture in time of, i. 167, 188. 

Edward VL, education of, 1. 349— state of 
learning in the time of, il. 32, 136,293 
— stage plays, 4c. suppressed by bit 
council, i. 446 — Anabaptists burnt, ii. 
79 ; drowned, 80. 

Edwards, Richard, poet, the ‘ Amonttum 
Irte’ of, il. 218, note*— ‘Damon and 
Pythias,’ 288; Hi. 301. 

Eichhorn’s ' Gescliichte der Cultur,' 4c., 
1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 233, note, 292, note ; 11. 
87, note; iii. 444, note 6. 

’ Eleanor of Castile,’ play of, li. 273. 

‘ Eider Brother,’ play of. Hi. 326. 

Elios Lcvlta, criticism of. Hi. 446. 

Elisabeth, education of, i. 348— state of 
learning during her relgu, ii. 38, 129— 
her own learning, 38— philosophical 
works in Iter time, 40, 129— works of 
fletion, ilL 391— poets, ii. 222, 231 ; Hi. 
301 — court of, described, ii. 296 — 
punishment of the Anabaptists, 80 — 
English divines In her reign, 85— Bull 
of PiusV. against the queen, 89. Nee 
also 144, 224, 353. 

Elizabeth. Princess Palatine, 111. 94. 

Ellis's ’ Specimens of Early English 
Poets,’ II. 224, note f; iii. 267, 268. 

Ellis, Sir Henry, on the Introduction of 
Writing on Paper in the Records, i. 61. 

ElolBe and Abelard, i. 33 — learning of 
Eloise, 95. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, the ‘Governor’ of, L 
345, 464 — dictionary of, 350. 

Elzevir Republics, the publication of, iii. 
158. 

Emtnius, Ubbo, ‘ Vetus Gracia illustrata' 
of, ii. 391. 

Empedocles, discoveries of, ii. 343. 

Empiricus, Sextus, on Natural Law It 
127 ; HI. 146, 148. 

Encyclopeedic works of middle ages, i. 

120 . 

England, its stole of barbarism in tenth 
century, i. 8— its language, 44 — state 
of its literature at various periods 
[Nae Literature]— dawn of Greek learn- 
ing, 235 — Greek scholars in, 276 — 
state of learning in, 261,344,350; IL 
129; iv. 8— style of early EngUsh 
writers, i. 453 — improvement in style, 
III 369; iv. 316— Latin poets in, Hi. 
278— ‘ Musas Anglicante/ iv. 266 — En- 
glish Poetry and Poets, IL 217, 241 ; ill. 
251 ; lv. 233— Drama, L 447 ; Hi. 300 ; 
iv. 280— Prose writers, U. 293— Mys- 
teries and Moralities, i. 444, 445— Ro- 
mances and Fictions, ill. 391 ; lv. 331- 
writers on Morals, IL ISO— historians 
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ENGLAND. 

of, 1 341, 464 1 iu 463 — Scripture com- 
mentators, ii 465— political writers, iv 
101, 202 — criticisms and philology, ii. 
309 , iv 9, 10— reformation in, i 369 , ii 
428— high church party, 418 [St< Re- 
formation ] Controversy between Ca- 
tholics and Protestants, 404, 405, 406 — 
popular theories and rights, 144 — Iheo* 
logians and Sermons, 85, 456 , iv. 37, 
34, 65 

England, Daniel s History of, m 373 

* England s Helicon/ contributors to, 

enumerated, h 223 
I ngtish G< nstitution, the, iv 202 
English Revolution of 1688, iv 210 

* Englishman for my Money, play of, ii 

279, note 

Engraving on wood and copper, early ex- 
amples of, l 191 192 
Ftinius, annals of, i 231. 

Lntomology, writers on, in 430 
Enzina, Francis de, New lestament by, 
l 386 

Ennna, Juan de la, works of, i 266 
Eobanus Hessus, Latin poetty of, i 439 
Epicedia, or funereal lamentationb, ui 
276 

F picurus, defence of, in 22 
Epucopius Simon, ii 428, 429— a writer 
for the Remonstrants, iv 32 35— hi 
Tbeol ruul Institutions n 429, i\ 35 
— his Life by Limborch, ii. 430, note q 
Epithalamla, or nuptial songs, ui 276 
Erasmus, his criticism* on Petrarch, i 8- 
—visits England, 236— Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 261— Jealousy of Budsu> 
and, 283, 284, and note r , his character 
284 — his Greek Testament, 201 — the 
Colloquies of, 359,405 — his Encomium 
Mona,, 237, 293 295— the ‘Ciceronm- 
hub of, 330 — on Greek pronunciation, 
338— a precursor of the great reformcre, 
302, 359 — his Ix0vo$ayia, 360 — hlfl let- 
ters 361, note— his controversy with 
Luther, 302, 408, note J, 360, 362— his 
1 De libero Aibitno, 362— his epistles 
characterized, 363— hib alienation from 
the reformers, 364 — his Adages, 237. 
262, 284, 286-291, tL 131— his attacks 
on the monks i 295— bis ‘ Paraphrase. 
379 — his charges against the Luthe- 
rans, 308 — his * F nchiridion ’ anc 
Ethical wn tings, 405 — his Iheological 
writings, 379 — his death, 365 
Erostus and Erastaanism, u 435 
Ercilla, the ‘ Araucana ' of, ii 204. 

* Ercolano ofVarchi, 11 306 
Erlgeua learning of, L 8 
Enzso, Sebastian, his work on Medals u 
54, 369— his 1 Sei Giomate, or collectio: 
of Novels, 312 

Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, In 448 
Ery thrums (or Rossi), his * Pin aco theca 
virorum lUnstrium/ ilf 274. 

Escobar casuistical writings of, w 138 
Escural, library of, U 368 


FABRICIUS 

spinel, hi 238— the Marcos de Obre- 
gon of, 385 

spmel, V mcente, La Casa de la Memor^a 
by ii 206, note p 
Esqmllace, Borja do, hi 238 
Essex Earl of, Ap< l< gv ' for the, ut 370 
— private chai octet o 4 , u 224, 22j 
Eata^o school of, l 311 
Este, house oi, patrons of learning, 1 229 
311 , il 253 340 

Itherege, Geoige, Greek \er4m of the 
iEneid, ii 40 

Ethcrego, bir George, sty le of Ins come- 
dies iv 288 

Ethics, on, l 405, ui 41, iv 106, lQt 
169 Philosophy ] 

Jtienne, Charles anat< mist i 469 
bton Greek Grammar its supi>osed origin 
discussed,! 336— school 168 279 vot 
—education of boye at m 1686 ll 41 
and wo/e— 8 a\ ile s prt ss at 17 1 
Etrusi an remains w rks on, u 190 
Eucbd, first translatu ns d i 115 221 
458— theorem of, in 399— editions of 
ii 325 

• F upbormio * of Bare lav, ui 390 
'Fuphues’the of Lilly Ac u 294 296 
Furidice/ opera of, by Renutcim u 
263 

F.unpides, li 2 36 268 note 6 , iv 269 
French transl ltions of, l 444 
Eubtachius, Italian anatomist, u 344 , m 
442 

Eustathius of rheasalomca his use of 
Romaic words l 98 note 
Eutychius, Annals of by Pococke n 
364 

F velyn’s works iv 317 
Every Man m his Humour/ play of u 
28 

Every Mon out of his Humour 4 play of, 
ii 296 

F vidence, on what constitutes ui 56, 69, 
note 

Evremond, M de St poetry of, iv 207 
Exchange and currency a nsidercd, ui 
164 

Expcnons, Callimachus, i 165 

Faber, or Fabre, Antony celebrated 
lawyci ofbavoy il 170, in 179 
Faber, Basilius merit of Ins Ihcsaurus 
11 22 

Taber Stapulensts a learned Frenchman. 
1 274 359, 388. 

Faber, Tanaqull, or lonneguy le Ttvre 
iv. 6 — his daughter Anne le Fevre 
(Maoame Dader), ib. 

Fables of La Fontaine, 1 v 227. 

Fabre, Peter, his * Agonisticon sive dc He 
Athletkfi n 62 

Tabretti, on Roman antiquities and in- 
scriptions, iv 13, 14. 

Fabricius, George, n 21, 370, iv 3— his 
* Bibliotheca Gwca/ 13 
Tabnuua, John, astronomical obaenw 

2 c 2 
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tions by, hi 412— his treatise ‘ De Mo- 
culis In Sole/ tb 

Fabntius de Aqoapendente, on the 
language of brutes, ill 432— bis medi- 
cal discoveries, 4%, 440 
Fabrom, * VitfB Italorum’ of, m 399 
vote IV 13. 

Fabry, his ‘Art de plaiue Rhetonque, 
l 46b 

•Faery Queen/ Papers on, by Piofossor 
Wilson, il 235, note— description and 
character of lbe poem, 233-240 
Fairfax, his ' Jerusalem/ imitated from 
lasso, il 230 

‘Fair Penitent,’ play of Rowe, ui 342 
. ‘ Faithful Shepherdess, poem of b letcher, 
in 270,321 

Falcomeii, his • Inscrlpliones Athletic®, 
iv 13 

Falkland, Lord, translation of Chil'mg- 
worth by, u 421 

Fallopius, the anatomist, il 344, in 
436 

Fanaticism, its grow tb among some oi the 
reformer* i 4 r »b 
farces l 320 [Sic Drama] 
farinacu or Farmaceuii, jurist, m 179 
Fanner s Essay on the Learning of Shak- 
speare.ii 281 , note 

Farnaby, l horn is gramm nan n «> N 9. 
Taiquh ir s conn d«S iv 200 
farrlngdon, Hugh, abbot of Reading, i. 
4j7 

• Tatal Discovery/ phy of Southern, iv 
286 

Fathers, the, religious respect for thur 
works, n 404, 419 — doctrine of some of 
the, in 79 

layette. La, Countess of, novels by, iv 
32b 

I 1 cl thorn, Owen, 1 The Resolves' of, ill 
151 

Fondlon, archbiship of Cambny, Ins 
* Maxim* n des Saints * iv J9 — on 1 e- 
malo Education, 189—' Dialogues of the 
Dead by, 29 merit of bib ‘ lole- 
maque, 310 

lenhnand of rnscany, plants introduced 
into Europe by, n 340 
Fermat, hu* discoveries in ilgthia and 
geometry, lii 402, 407 , 422, 423 
feme l, his mode of measuring & degree of 
the meridian, l 4o8— eminent French 
physician, 4b6 

Ferrara C burtb of, broken up in 1550 i 
372— Duke oi, botanic garden ehta- 
blisheri b> , u 340 

Ferrara Hcrcuh s I , marquis of, l 229 
Ferrara, Spanish Bible printed at,n 99— 
libraries of, i 480 ; u 468 
Ferrari, the mathematic um, i 460, h 319 
—‘Lexicon Gc ographicum ' of, m 461 
— Synac lexicon of, 448 
rerrariUB, Octavius, on Roman dress, li 
389; iv 13 

Ferreira, Portuguese p >et, n 2on, 


FLOBUS. 

Ferreo, Scipio, m venter of cubic equa- 
tions i 459 

Fibonacci, Leonard, the algebraist, i 113, 
242 

Fichct, rector of the Sorbonnt, i 162, 
2J5 

Ficmus, Marwlius, Theology of, i 142 152 
201, 202— translator of Plotinus, 22b 
Fiction, on woiks of, l 448, u 311, m 
379, iv 425 — English novels, il 31b, 
in. 391— Spanish romances, u 314 , m 
179 — Italian i 164, n 311 — Moorish 
romanetb 209 

Field on the Church, n 455 
Ficaole, villa of Lorenzo di Medici at, l 
179 

Figulus, Htrmannus, nil 
Figueroa Spanish poet u 204 
Fill Ifo, philologist, i 102 note a , 103, 105 
Filicsja Vic on/ >, his Suge oi Vitnin 1 
n 222— hib * Italia mia * a sc nnot a / 
Filmer, Sir Uobeit his ‘Patriartba, in 
174, iv 201 

Tinec Orome mathematician, l 458. 

F nn iv anti of B ilogna, l 360 
More, or Flondus, nlj e brain t, i 459. 
norttU, or Udcno B isitlo, w litnigs of, iti 
35b, 458 

Fircnzuola, satirical poet, n 192— cho- 
rister oi his probe, 2HS 
Fit* h irt, Gc rman p >et, n 2t 7 
b ihU r, the Jesuit, Laud b confe rence w llli, 
li 405 

T i slier lohn i 278, notf l , 29 i, note. 
Fisheries, rights to, m 191 
Fishes, on, il 438 , iv i 7 
Flacius Dlyricus, * Ceiilnii** Magdebui* 
genses, chiefly by n 74, 9t 
Flimimo Italian poet l 372 — Latin ele- 
gies oi Flaminiuo 438 
FUv 10 Biondo, i 172 
flea at Poitiers, lines on the, u 2 if, 
note h 

Fldchier, bishop of \lsinm, in 388 , iv. 

51 -harmony of his diction, 5 1, 64. 
Fleming, lyric poetiy of, lit. 248. 

F lemmg, Robert, i 1 67 
Fletcher, Aiuliew iv 123 
Fletcher, Giles, his poi ms m 252 
Fletcher s, John, * faithful Sin pherdess 9 
in 270, 321, 332. [jSee Beaumont and 
Fletcher] 

Fletcher, Fhineas, poet, 1 316 — his 
* Purpln Island in 251, 252 
Tieury, Claude, * Lcc1cbiarUci\I HistoTy’ 
by, i 3, 9 , iv 21 — his Disw rtations, ib 
Florence, Platonic and other academies of 
l 200, 226— the Gnomon of, 189, 100— 
discussion on the language of, 465, 478 , 
li 306, in 354— the Apatisti and men 
of letters of, 458 — the Laurentian Li- 
brary, l 478; h 358— poets of, iv 22 2 
—Academy oi, 1 477 ; ii 306 ; iv 337 
—the villa of Fie sole, L 179— Mocbia* 
vel's History of, 414 ii 397 
Tloius, lines to, by Adrian, i. 30, note 
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FLUDD. 

Fludd, Robert, his Mosaic Philosophy, 
in 13 

Fokngo invents the Macaronic verst, u 
19 1, note v 

Fontaine, La, fables of, iy 226, 227, 228 
and note, 129 

Fontenelle, poetry of, i\ 212 — criticisms 
by, li 263 , 111 292, IV 257 264, 267, 
29 d 307, 310, wolf— character ol his 
works 294 — his eulogies of acadtmi- 
ci ins, tb — bn* I Halibuts of the Dead, 
tb — his 'Plurality o» Worlds, 285— 

* Histoiy ol Oiacles, 296— on Pastoral 
Poetry, 306 

Ford, John critique by Mr Cifford on his 
tragedies, in 14 4 

Foristi medical knowledge of li 1*6 
Forsters 'Mahometanism umeikd,' l 
117 

lortescue Sir John on Monarchy, l 318 
Ioitunatus latinvirseof l 30 
Fortunio, Italian Gramm irol i 454 
Fosse La, his Manlius iv 269 
Touquclin, bis Hhdtoi lque F ru^aisc / li 
308 

Fourier, M , on Algebra, n 325 r?ote n 
Fowler, bis writings on Christian Mo 
rality, iv 36 

Fratastonub, Latin poetry of, l 437 , u 
302 

Frauoe, progress of learning in, l 232 
283 3J9- r< mnks on the languagi 
ol 1 212 , li 308 , 111 361 , IV 292— 
Latin poets ol, ll 244, ill 273, iv 
253, Latin style in l 276-grimma- 
nanb, i 455 , iv iuu— poets «uid poetry 
of l 427, ill 242, iv 226— diaina li 
262 266, 111 291- 100, IV. 2 >7-280— 
mysteries and moralities, i 443 — no- 
vels and romances, i 17 , u 112, 
ill 385 , \\ 326 , Optra iv 279 , 

prose wnteu* n 291, in 358 — sir- 
lnons iv 50-54— menioiib u 356 — 
critics 380— atadeniy ot, in 361-366, 
i\ 298 — academy of sciences, iv 
J19 — Gallic m '‘hurt h, n 399, iv 16 
— Protestants of, li 66 1 17, iv 22,47 
—Edict ot Nantes, u 8i 440, iv 22, 
47— league ogunst HcniyUI n 341 
— royal librtuy li 358— lawyers of, u 
169-173— bi*sb rians i 241 — reviews by 
I) lylc and oth* r critu s, iv 310, 314 
'Francesca of Rimini story of l 54 
Francis I king ol France, l 339— treity 
of with the l urto, ill 198 poets in 
the reign of, t 427 — university of Paris 
encouraged by, u 5 
Francis ot A<wm, St , i 205 
Franciscan older opposed to the Domini- 
can the, i 376 
Franco, Italian poet, li 193 
Franconian Fanperors did not encourage 
letters, i 38 note k 

) rankfort fair a mart for books, n 360- 
catalogue of books offered for sale hum 
1564 to 1592, 363 — university ot, l 292 


GAKDERSHEIN, 

Frederick II , the Emperor, L 97 
Frederick ot Aragon king of Naples, a 
p itron of learning, l 229 
Frederick, Laudgiavcot Hesse, u 328. 
Free, John, x. 167 — error respecting, ] s 6, 
note “ 

Free-will, Molina on, u 76— conti oversies 
on, 425 

Frcut hemuis supplements of, to Ourtius 
and I ivy, u 369 

‘ Friar Bacon and FYiar Bungay/ play of, 
u 271 

Friars, Mendicant, philosophy of, i 17 
FYuchlin, scholar u 24 
1 nuns Grunmi, i 475 
FicUuias, prt m of, i 273, 291, 337 
I roistart, history by, i 2H 

* Fruitful Society the, at Weimar, iii 

246 

Fuchs, Leonard, bis botanical woiks, i 
471 , u 341 

Fuchsia, the plant, i 471 
F ulgcntio, Ix>rd Bacon a 1c tter to, in 24 
vote 

lure fibre, Dictionnalre de, iv 299 — Bo- 
man B mrgccis of 328 
Fuht, partner ot Gutenberg in printing 
i 154— their dispute, 157— rust in 
partnership with bebafter, tb 

Gagum, Robert, i 235 
GuiUuid s I lie ot Gliarlemagnc 1 6, not* 
Galateo ot Casa, his Ueatisc on polite* 
nts*>, ll 128 

Gale ins noti e on Iambliclms, iv 9— hia 
‘ Court of the tan tilts/ 63 
Gale n nu lical theory of, i 465, 46b , m 
436— edition ol by Andicw ot A sola, 
i 333 — tr mslatioiih of his works, 340. 
Gall 1 i pelt* cution of, l 464, in 413 — 
his elegance ot b(>U 360— remarks on 
lasso by 56— his vb ption ot Kepler's 
system ol geometry 400 — big theory 
ot conute, 410— Pisco v us the satellites 
of Jupiter, ib plmetary discovenes 
by, tb 412— maintains the topemicau 
Si stem ii 327, in 412— Della Scienza 
Mecv-miui, u Til, in 418- his dyua* 
mics 19— on hyirostatke and pneu- 
matics 423 42 i hiH telescope, 425 — 
comparison tl lord Bacon with, 61 — 
various sentiments and opinions of, 
tb , iv 32 t— importance of ins dis 
co\ erics to geography, 366 
Gallantly its effect on umnners in the 
middle ages, 1 132— absence of, in tbe 
old Ti utomc poetry, tb 
Galhcaa church, liberties of the, n 399- 
404 , l\ 18 

Gallois, M , cntic, iv. 310 

Galvam,' Poesu de Trovatori/ 1 31 , note u 

Gnnbara, Veronica U 190 

* Gamesters, 1 he/ play of Shirley, ill 34 r 

* Gammar GmtoAe Needle, comedy, i 

447, note , ll 266 

Gandersbem, Abbess of, 1 11, note. 
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Gardlaeso, Spanish poet, t. 434 — his style 
of eclogue, 425; in. 2J5. 

Gardens, Raptn’s poem on, It. 253, 354, 
note— Lord Bacon on, m. 151— botanl 
cal, x. 470 ; U 340 ; iv 366. 

Garland, John, i 2*2, note 
'Garland of Julia,' poetical collection, 
m 361 and note. 

Gamier, Robert, tragedies of, u. 203 
Garrick, ill 319; iv. 281. 

Garth's ‘ Dispensary,’ it 25] — subject of 
the poem, io. 252. 

Gascoyne, George, his * Steel Glass,’ and 
‘ Fruits ot War, iL 221— his ■ supposes, ’ 
x 267—’ Jocastu,’ a tragedy, 208, note b— 
on versillcation, 309. 

Gaspann of Barsiza, excellent Latin style 
of, l 85,88,162. 

Gassendi, t 190, note *— astronomical 
works and observations of.lil 418— bis 
Life of hpicnrus, m. 22; iv. 13 — his 
philosophy, 68, 20-78, 138 — remarks on 
Lord Herbert, in 20— his admiration 
of Bacon, 66— attack on Descartes by, 
82 — ills logic, iv. 69, 80, 130— Ilia 
physics, 70—' Exercitationes Paradoxi- 
cm, lit 22— his ‘ Syntagma Phllosophi- 
cum,’ iv. 68, 75— his philosophy mis- 
understood by Stewart, 78 — epitome of 
the philosophy by Bernier, 78. 

Gast, l.ucus de, wntes the romance of 
Tristan, I 138, note. 

Gataker, Thomas, n, 455—' Cinnus or 
Adversaria.’ by, iv. 8— his ‘Marcus 
Antoninus,’ i b. 

Gauden, Bishop, and the ‘ Icon Basilike,' 
ill 376,376 

Gsunclo's metaphysics, i. 13, note 
Gaza, Theodore, i. 103, 106, 151, 273, 338. 
Gellibrand, mathematician, ui. 388, 

Gems a ml Medals, collections of In It i y, 
li 369. 

Gence, M„ on the Authorship of ' De 
Imitatlone Chnsti,’ 1. 140. 

Generation, Harvey a treatise on, ill. 442 
Geneva, republic of, Calvin invited by 
the, t. 367 — eminent in the annals of 
letters, ii 36— Serve tns burnt at, 77. 
Genius, absence of, in writings of the 
dark ages, i. 8— poetic genius, h. 192- 
248 

Qcnnan, his character of Cujaclns, u. 
168, 171. 

Jensflcisch, Hie printer, L 154. 

Gentile,, Albencos, it 189, 178 — on em- 
bassies, 177— on the rights of war, fee , 
178; ui. 162, 182. 

Geoffrey ot Monmouth, l. 37. 

Geoffry, Abbot ot 8L Alban’s, 1. 215. 
Geography, writers on, 1. 192, 323, 474 ; 
ii. 350-355, 390 ; in. 460— progress of 
geographical discoveries, iv 33 1, 385. 
Geology, sdence of, iv. 366, 357. 

Geometry, science of, i. 3, 117,458; li. 

325 ; lit 398 ; lv 99, 103, 134, note. 
George of Trebiand, i. 153. I 


G1RALDL 

Georgius, Francis, scheme of Neo-Platonic 
philosophy of, l. 400. 

Gerard, Heibal of, ii. 344— edition by 
Johnson, lii 435. 

Gerbert,hts philosophical eminence, i. 8. 
Gering, Ulnck, the printer, enticed to 
Parte, i. 16#. 

Gerhard, sacred criticism of, li. 453— de- 
votional songs of, ui. 249. 

■Germania Antiqna’ of Cluverlus, h. 

39a 

Germany, progress of learning m, I. 9, 
310, 233, 343— schoola of, 183, 343— 
philologiata of, ii. 21, 22; iv. 218 — 
metaphysicians of, 140— modem Latin 
poets of, ill. 274 — decline of learning in, 

I. 292 ; li. 24 ; iv. 3 — the press ot, i. 
232, 269— book lairs, u. 382— literary 
patrons of, i. 291 — the stage and popu- 
lar dramatic writers of, l 315, 444 — 
protestanta of, 354 et tt q ; ii. 83, 75 — 
poets and poetry, 1. 10, 38, 39; ib. 246- 
249 ; iv. 231— hymns, i 429 ; ui 248 
— ballads, ii. 217— literature, m. 246— 
academies, 1 479 — literary societies, m. 
246 — universities, l 291 ; 11 376 — 
libraries, 358 -popular books In flf- 
teenth century, i 240— the Reforma- 
tion and Its influence, 299, 354,381 ; u. 
25, 51. 

Geraon, John, Chancellor of Paris Uni- 
versity, opinion of, in 143. 

Gernnns, his i’oetisthe Llteratur der 
Deutscben, l. 37. note k. 

Gesner, Conrad, ‘ Pandect* Univeraales ’ 
of, 1. 353; ii. 22— great erudition of, 
L 353 ; 1 l 23— his * Mithndates, sive de 
differentiis Imguarnm,’ ib. — his work 
on zoology, 1. 472; n. 334; in. 434 — 
his dasaiflcation of plants, b. 339, 341 
—Bibliotheca Universalis of, 364— bo- 
tanical observations by, iv. 350. 

Gesta Homanorum, i. 136. 

Geuhnx, metaphysics of, Iv. 78, notel. 
Gibbon, 1. 146, 147. 

Gielee, Jaquemars, of Lille, writings of, 

1 136. 

‘Gienualemme Ltberata,' u 193. [See 
Tasso.] 

Glffln (or Giphanius), his ‘ Lucretius,' u. 

II, 17, 170. 

Gifford, Mr., criticisms of, lii. 321, note, 
343, 344— his invective against Drum- 
mond, 265, note m . 

Gilbert, astronomer, ii. 327— on the mag- 
net, 333, note 8; ill. 10, 34. 

Gil Bias, Le Sage’s, it. 314 ; iil. 385. 
GiUius, ‘ de Vi et NatuiA AnlmaUum,’ 

1. 472. 

Gingudnd, remarks of, L 61, 214, 370, 
note <, 439, 440; il. 193, 350, 253, 387, 
note. 

Giovanni, Ser, Italian novelist, L 164, 
Giotto, works of, i. 107. 

Giraidi, Lilio Gregorio, his ‘ Historiu de 
Dus Gentium,’ il. 66. 
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G1BABD. 

Girard, Albert, hie ■ Invention nonvelle, 
en Alghbre,’ Ul. 403. 

Giustinianl, teacher of Arabio, L 474. 

Glanvil, Joseph, ‘Vanity of Dogma- 
tiling ’ by, lv. 61, 116 — bis ‘Plus 
ultra,' Ac., 122 — his treatise on appa- 
ritions, 68 — his Sadudsrmis Trfum- 
phatus and Scepsis Sdentlflca, 68, 119, 
122 . 

Glanvil, Bartholomew, bis treatise ‘De 
Proprletatibns Rerum,’ i. 121. 

Glasgow, university of, ii. 46, 118. 

Glass, • Fhtlulogta Sacra ’ by, 11. 453. 

Glauber, the chemist, the salts of, iv. 
340. 

Glosses of early law writers, 1. 63, 66. 

Gloucester, Duke Humphrey of, library 
of, i. 110; ii. 358. 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop of. [.See 
Warburton.1 

Gobbi, poetical collections of, 11. 184. 

God, the eternal law of, disquisition on, 
ilL 142-144— ideas of, by certain meta- 
physicians, ii. 102; lii. 18, 74-76 and 
note c , 93, 94, 126, 139; iv. 100, 106, 
et »cg, 118, 142, 154. 

Godefroy, Janies, his ‘ Corpus Juris Civi- 
lis,’li 170; iv. 219. 

Godwin, Francis, his ‘Journey of Gon- 
salea to the Moon,’ iii. 392 ; iv. 328. 

Godwin, Mr., remarks of, on Sidney, ii. 
225, note i. 

Godwin, Dr., ecclesiastical antiquities of, 
ii. 46: iii. 447. 

Golden Legend. L 135. 

Golden Number, thc,ii. 57. 

Golding, translations by, and poems of, 
It. 229, 310. 

Qolzius, Ii. 62— his collection of medals, 
64, 359. 

Gombauld, French author, ill, 245, 363. 

Gomberville, his romance of ‘ I’olcat- 
andre,’ iii. 367, note, 386. 

• Gondibert,’ Davenant’s poem of, iU, 
260, 261. 

Gongora, Luts de, the Spanish poet, af- 
fectation of, ilL 240, 241, 242, 356- 
schools formed by, 241. 

Goose, Mother, Talcs of, Iv. 329. 

‘Gordobuc/ a tragedy, by Sackvllle, 11, 
267. 

Gothofred, writings of, on Roman laws, 
II. 48. 

Gouge, writlngB of, 11. 221. 

Ooujet, criticisms of, 1. 455 ; it 306 ; iv. 
50, 299, 300. 

Gourmont, Giles, established the first 
Greek press st Paris, i. 259. 

Govea, civilian, H. 169. 

Government, Bodln’s remarks on, II. 160 
— patriarchal theory of, 111. 160 — 
writers on, ii. 130 ; lv.191-211— writers 
against oppressive, 11. 130, 132, 136- 
origin of commonwealths, 160— rights 
of citizens, tft.— nature of sovereign 
power, 151— despotism and monarchy, 


GREEK. 

163— writings of Locke and Algernon 
Sidney, lv, 301, 202. [See King.J 
Gower’s poems, i. 49. 

Graaf, anatomist, iv. 361. 

Gracian, Spanish author, iii. 356. 
Gradentgo, his testimony as to vestiges 
of Greek learning in Italy, t. 97. 

’ Gracia Illustrate, Vetus,’ of Ubbo 
Emmlua, ii. 391. 

Gravlus, Collections of, it. 46, 60— edi- 
tions of Latin classics by, iv. 2-’ The- 
saurus antlquitatum Romonaruxa’ by, 
10; 11.390. 

Grafton, historian, 111. 369. 

Grammar, science of, L 3. 

Grammars, Arabic, 1. 474; ii. 347; iii. 
448— Chaldee, L 473; ii. 347— Dutch, 
iii. 249 — English, Ben Jonson’s, 378 
—French, L 456 ; tv. 299, 300— Greek, 

i. 259, 336; iL 17, 18, 21, 39, 42, 
372-376; iv. 3, 4— Hebrew, i. 473 — 
Latin, 20-23; it. 27, 382, 385; lv. 3, 4 — 
Oriental, i. 320 — Italian, 464— Persic, 
iii. 449— Eton and Paduan, i. 336 and 
note t ; ii. 43, note * — Syriac, 347 — 
Tamul, lv. 365— Tuscan, iii. 364. 

Grammaticus, Saxo, the philologist, i. 75 
—classical taste of, 76. 

Grammont, ‘Memoirs' of, iv. 368. 
Granada, college at, 1. 17— conquest of, 
243— ‘Las Guerras de,’ romances, ii. 
210, 316— ‘ Conquest of,* by Grazianl, 
iii. 235— translation of, by Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, ii. 315— ‘Wars of,’ by 
Mendoza, lii. 452. 

Grant, master of Westminster School, 
• Graw® Ltnguai Sptcllegium ’ of, 11. 
40. 

Grassi. Jesuit, his treatise ‘De Tribus 
Comutis, anno 1619,' iii. 410. 

GraumV Bills of Mortality,’ lv.216. 
Gravina, criticisms, Ac. of, i. 312, 417 ; 

ii. 169 ; iv. 219, 226- satires on, 253. 
Gravitation, general, denied by Descartes, 

lii. 415. 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on Rhyme, i. 
21, note ", 32— on the Celtic dialect, 21, 
note “ — on the Reformation, 369. 

Gray, W., Bishop of Ely, 1. 167. 

Grazianl, his ‘ Conquest of Granada,' lit. 
235. 

Grazzinl, surnamed II Lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, iL 193. 

Greaves, Persic Grammar of, iii. 449. 
Greek learning, revival of, 1 91— Greek 
a living language until the fail of Con- 
stantinople, 98— progress of its study 
In England, 237, 2?«, 346, 347 ; ii. 36- 
43- in France, i. 158, 185; 11. 5 — 
in Italy, 1. 193, 244; il. 6 ; Scotland, L 
347 ; it. 46— in Cambridge and Oxford, 
L 277, 278, 293, note, 344, 345 ; IL 39 ; 
lv. 7— eminent scholars, i. 91, 93, 276 ; 
it. 6, 24— metrical compoeitiou, I. 29 ; 
IL 24— editions of Greek authors, L 
225, 276, 274, 337, 344; il. 9, 40-list 
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GREEN. 

of first edition,- ot Griek classics 2— 
Grammars ami 1 exicons, 1 273, 136 , 
il 9,18, 39, 372 J73 , lv 3— printing 
of I 185, 259 273 , ll »#, 43— On ck 
Medicine and Physicians, i 465 - Greek 
Dialects, writers on, it 371,380 — Gieek 
Poetry of Heinsius, ui 277 Stephens 
treatise on, u 3»S— Greek iragedy, 
lv 237 — on file pronunciation, i 346— 
Decline ol Greek Learning li 370 
[‘lee Grammar, Lexicon]— manuscript 
of the Lord a Prayer of 8th century, l 
91, note a 

Green, Fngliah dramatist 111 301 
Grmne Robert, pliys by, it 223, 272, 
note, 277 novels bv 318 
Gregorian calf iidar, 1 lie, u 67, 329 
Gregory 1,1ns disrtgaid for learning,! 
4,21 

Gregory \II1 , Jeanits encouraged by 
u 65— Gruk college established by 
ib — his calendar, 67 329 — Maromte 
college founded I y 349 
Gregory of Pours, i 21 
Greville, Sir 1 nlke, philosophical poems 
of, in 3 r iJ 

Grevln bts ‘ Jules Gdsor, n 263 
Grew, Ins botanical «n tings, lv 353, 
35b 

Grey, Jane, education of, 1 360 
Grimani, Caidinal, his library, i 480 
Gnmoald, N Kolas, poems of, i 436 — 
tragedy on Jobn the Baptist by 440 
Gnngore, Peter, his drama ol ‘Prince 
des Sots ot La Min sotte, l J1 1 
Griaellnl, Memoirs of Father Paul by, u 
333, note 9 

Gnsohus, commentator, li ll 
‘Groats Worth ol Wit, play of, ll 
277 

Gioi vn, William, a Greek scholar, i 237, 
27b 

GrolUer, John, library of i 311 
Groningen, college ol fat Ldward s near, 

1 183 

Gronovius. James Tredcric, cutical la- 
bours of, tv 1,2— lna‘ Thesaurus anti- 
qultatum Grecarum,' 13 , u 390 
Gronovius the younger, lv 2 
Groot, Gerard, colli ge ol, i 111,139 
Grostate, Bishop, reggi s life of, i 96, 
note 0 | 

Giotius, his various works, ‘De Jure 
Belli,’ Ac &c, n 176, 179 , 377, 434, i 
note ", 440 ; ui 147, 180, 226, 274, tv 
173, 174, 191, 220— Latin poetry of, ui 
274, note y — his religious Bentlments, n 
409, 410, note u , 454 — controversy 
thereon, 409 41b— controversy of with 
Crclllus, 433— treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Power of the State, 438— his Annota- 
tions on the Old and New Testament, 
454 — ‘ De Ventate,’ 463 — History and 
Annals, 381— moral theories, liL 147- 
controversy with Selden, 191 — charged 
with Socmianism U 434,435 


HALL. 

Groto, Italian dramatist, il 249 ; ui 278 
and note 

Grucblus, or Grouchy, ‘ De Comitiis Ho- 
manorum ' of, il 50 

Qruters 1 rbosaurus Ontlius,' il 8, 9, 
20, 376 — the ' Corpus Iuscriptionum 
of, 337— hiB ‘ Delius? poetarum Gal- 
lorum, 'Oemiuioium, Bcigaruni, 
and ' ltalomm 213, in 24b 
Gruyers Essays on Descartes, m 72, 
note 

Gmueus, Simon, translator of Plutarch s 
1 Ives, l 343— bis geography, 474 , li 
360. 

Grypb, or Gryphius, tragedies of, m 
248 

Guanni, Qunrmo, of Verona 1 88 101— 
Ills' Pastor Tido « 251, ill 281 
Guerras, Lns, tit. Granada, romance of, n 
315 

Guevara, his ‘ Marco Auieho, or Golden 
Book, l 402-404 

Guicciardini, Ins history of Italy, 1 47b, 
u 355 — continued by Adn ml, 356 
Guicciardini Ludovico, m 158 
Guidi, Odes ol, ill 233 , lv 22 1, 225 
Guido, the genuib ot, it 200 , lv 330. 

Gun nne, iluki ot poems by, l 12 
Gmgms, De, Ilisbny ui the Huns by, iv 
364 

Guyoll, Latin poetry of, ill 273 
G union his ‘Gnomon, an eirly work on 
Greek quantity, u 19 note ° 

Guizot, M his observations on mental 
advancement, l. 4, 9, 10, notes— on Al- 
cuin, 6, 9, note 

Gunter, on fames and Tangents ill 398 
Gunther, poem ot Ligurumsby.i 75 
Gunthorpe, John, I 167 
Gustavus Vasa king of Sweden confis- 
cates all ecclesiastical estates i 1 j 6 
Gutenberg of Meni7, inventor of the art 
of planting l 154 

Gutber, on the Pontifical Law of Rome, 
il 389 

Guyon, Madame, wi itmgs of, iv 39 
‘ Guzman d Alfaracbe, ot Aleman, li 
314 

Habington, poetry of, ui 267 
Haddon W liter his excellent Latmity, 
and ‘ Orations ’ of, il 32 
Haguenau, edition of New Testament, 1 
385 

Hakewill, George, on the Poorer and 
Providence ot God in 4b0 
Hakluyt’s ■ Voyages u 156 , In 460 
Hales, scholastic reputation of, t 13, 
note •, 16, note his tract on Schism, 
il 421, 424, 425, note 
Hall , Bishop, his works, il 405, note, 
hi 144— his ‘ Mundub alter et idem,’ 
391— ‘Art of Divine Meditation,’ and 
‘ Contemplations, ’ 11. 468 — bis S itires, 
227— Pratt s edition of hia works, lu. 
370, note. 
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HALLIWEII. 

H&lUwell fi edition of the ' Harrowing of 
Hell,’ i. 21 7, notes d, e 
Hamilton, Anthony, iv 329— Menu irs oi 
de Grammont by, 363 
Hamilton, Sir Wiel, on * Induction/ in 
32, 33, note— his edition ot Reid’s works, 
114, note. 

Hammond, his ‘ Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the Ntw testament iv 30 
Hampden, l)r, remarks ot, l 9, note, id, 
14, note f 

Hanno, Archbishop poem on, i 1(1 
Harding metrical chronicler, l 118 
Harding, the Jesuit, it 85 
Hardt, Von der, Lileruy Ilmtoiy of the 
Reformation b> l 298, volt ° 

Hardy, French diamatibt and comedian, 
in 291— Gome dies ot, t b , 292 
Hare, Archdeacon, on the tenets ot 
Luther, i 301- 107, note 
Hark quins Italian, in 2*4, note m 
H irpe, l a criticisms of u 21 1 265 note 11 , 
111 244,293 297, IV il 227 267 
Harrington, btr James, his ‘Ottunti/ iv 
199 

Harrington, Sir John n 219, noti T — his 
translation ol Ai losto 230 
Harriott, bis gaiciulisatiou of ulgebraic 
equations, l 460 462, II 32J— his 
‘Artis Analvtica Prtxis lit 404, noteh 
—on the Spots in ihc Sun, 412 
Hani*on on the midi of education at the j 
universities m 1586, n 40, noti m — at ( 
the great collegiate schools, 41, note P, 
357, note. 

Harrow School, rules by its foundei. Mi 
Lyon, u 42 

Hartley ft metaphysical tenets m 129 — 
his nscmhlanu to HobUs, ib t 130 
Hartsoekcr s discovery t f spermatic ani- 
malcules iv 361 

Hurvev, William, his discovery of the 
cuculition ot the blotd l 169, m 436 
440, iv J59 360— on Generation m 

442 

Harvey, Gabriel, on Lnglish verse u 2 10, 
310 

Harwood * Alumni Ltouenses ’ of, i. 446, 
note d, 

Ha&lc wood, Mr collet tion ol early Lng- 
lish c ntu s by, li 310, m t t 
Haughton, dramatic vwitt i, n 279, note 
Hauy, scientific discovers ot, m 48 
Havelok, the Dane, metrical romance, i 
36, 37, note i 

Hawes, Stephen, his Pastime of PUa- 
BUre, &c l 315,316 

Hawkins’s Ancient Drama, i 445, li 272, 
noti y 

Headh y s remarks on D imel, li 22C, 
note— on Browne, in 260 
Heat and cold, antagonist principles, u. 
104. 

Heathen writers, perusal of, forbidden by 
Isidore i 4 — library of, said to have 
been bui ned by Pope Gregory I., 4, note 


HERBERT. 

Heber, Bishop, edition of Jeremy Taylor 
by, u. 449, note 

Hebrew, study of, l. 205, 473; it, 348, 
ill 444— Rabbinical literature. 445 
448— Hebrew types, ll. 349— Books, 
Grammars and Lexicons, 1 473, iv. 
15 — cm i non t scholars, l 473, U 348 f 
m 446-447— critics, n 348 — Spencer on 
the Laws of the Hebrews, iv. 163, 364 
Hebrew Canticles or Coat alio, n 98 
* Hccatomllhi, the , of Cintluo, li 312. 
Heitor and Andromache of Homer, 
Drydcn's (nticism on, iv 318 
Het reu, criticisms of, l 1, 4, noti. 

Iltgms, Alcxandf r, i. 183 
Heidelberg, libraries of, l 480, u 358. 
Hemeccius, remarks oi, n. 166 and note 
Hcinsms, itemel, epitaph on Joseph 
Si ihgor by, u 35, ttoi —works of, 377 
— liatm elegies, and pi n , m 274 — his 
4 Peplus Graecorum epigrommatum/ 
277 

Heinsius, Nicolas, editions of Prudcntius 
and Uaudian by, iv 2 
He Idea Bucli, the, or Book of Heroes, i. 
39 

Helmont, Van, medual theories of, in. 

441, IV 340, 361 
Hclmstadt, UmveiMty of, u 307 
Hemmirigs, English m tor, in 302, note. 
Henrietta, duchess of Oilcans, sudden 
death oi, iv 52, vote. 

Henrietta Marta, Queen, ui. 345. 

Hen i y III oiliame u 140, 141,142, 14fi 
—his assassination, 142— rebellion of 
Lc igue against 139 

Ilenry IV , of I ranee, deserts the Pro- 
tt slant cause, n 84— conlerenee be lore 
at I r^aineblt iw,i b — n lusal of 1 1 ague 
to acknowledge, 139— leconciled to the 
Romish chinch, 395— assassination of 
iu lo7 — poets in tin rugn ol, 244. 

Hi nry 1 V ot 1 ngland, n 137 
lie my VI , lagn of, l 218, 445 
ilenry VIJ of England, reign of, i 261, 
317, 444 

Henry VIII ,i 281, 339, 376, 444, 467 , 
u. 140. 

Henry of Valois, ii 141 
Hemy, l)r, Histoiy by, i 3, note b r 6 
note h 

Herbclot, d , * Bibliothcque Oucutale ’ ol, 
tv 364. 

Herberay, tr mslations of, 1. 313. 

II rbert ot Oberbury, Ijord, his * Henry 
VIII / m 453— ‘ De rcligmne Gen- 
t ilium/ i 462, in 19 — analysis oi hi 3 
principal work, 1 De Ventate, n 462 , 
in 16-20 — Gassendi's remuks on Her 
bert, 20 

He rbert, George, m 30— his * Cotrati} 
Parson/ u. 460 

Herbert, Sir Henry, master of the res els 
ill 302. 

Hirbeit, William, Fori of Pembroke, 
(bhakspcaie s bonnet*, dedicated to 
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HERBERT. 

‘Mr. W.H.'). UL 261, note, 263— his 
poems, 268 and note r . 

Herbert’ s History of Prin ting, t. 347 , note < 
— catalogue, quoted, 11. 47, 48. 

Herbert’s, Hon. and Her. W„ poem on 
■ Attlla,’ l 39, note °. 

Herder, the • Zerstrente Blatter ’ of, L 10, 
29 7, note a ; Hi. 166. 

Heresy, and its punishments, ii. 83-8 7, 
440, 441 and note 8. 

Hennolaus Barbaras, celebrity of, 1. 228. 

Hermonymus of Sparta, i. 188. 

Hernando, d'Oviedo, History of the Indies 
by, L 476— Natural History by, ii. 
340. 

’Herodes Infan tlcida,’ Latin play of 

• Helnsius, fit. 276. 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, 11. 202. 

Herrera’s History of the West Indies, ill. 
431. 

Herrick, Robert, poems of, liL 266 and 
note, 269. 

Herschel, Sir John, remarks by, ill. 46 
and note r , 77, note. 

Hersent, or Optatus Gallos, In defence of 
the Galilean liberties, ii. 403. 

Hessus, Eobouus, I A tin poetry of, L 439, 

Heywood, dramatic writings of, 11. 276 ; 
lit. 304, 346. 

Hlgden, Ranulph, Chester mysteries by, 
l. 217— his Polychronicon, 318, note. 

Hlnctnar, Bishop, letter of, 1. 93. 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms of, Arabic ver- 
sion on linen paper, a.d. 11 00, i. 68— 
his system of medicine, by whom re- 
stored, 466. 

Historians, Ecclesiastical, 11. 94. 

Historical and Critical Dictionary of 
Bayle, Iv. 312. 

• Historic of Grande Amour,’ by Stephen 

Hawes, 1. 316,316. 

History, on, iii. 36, 167 — writers of, 1. 
474, 476; 1L35E; tit. 460; Jv, 367— 
Classic, ii. 131 — Natural, 1. 470; ii. 
334; iii. 439; iv. 346. 

• Histrio-Mastix ’ ofPrytine, ill. 303. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and 

writings, lit 30, 147 ; lv. 40, 07, 169, 
et teg . — summary of his works on me- 
taphysical philosophy, ill. 99-130 — ‘ De 
Cive’ by, 99, 166, 167; lv. 195— his 
objections to the ‘Meditations’ of Des- 
cartes, iii. 82, 83, 84 and notes— ’ Le- 
viathan,’ by, 99, 127 ; iv. 64— his views 
on Geometry, iii, 84, note 9 — bis 1 De 
Corpora Politico,’ 99, 186— on ’ Homan 
Nature,’ 99, 167 -his ■ Elements Phl- 
loeophla,’ 126— on sovereign power, 171 I 
—his moral theories, 147 — character of 
his moral and political systems, 179— 
bis merits, 130. 

Hoccleve, English poet, 1. 128, 434. 

Hody’s ‘De Greets iUustribtu,’ L 100, 
note u , 102, note °, 234, note 9. 

Hofltaanswaldau, German poet, lv. 233. 

Holbein, amusing designs of, 1. 294. 


HUNTER. 

Holland, I xml, remarks of, it 2bl 
note b, 266, 268, 260 ; til. 242— his lift 
of Lope de Vega, ii. 268, note ill, 
241, note*. 

Holland, literature, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Dutch authors, UL 248, 
274 ; lv. l. 

HoUlngsbed’B Chronicle, 1. 464, note *. 

Homer, comparison of Virgil with, ii. 300 
—of Ariosto with, i. 310; ii. 199— of 
Milton with, iv. 235, 237— of Tasso 
with, 1L 194, 199— Translations of, 229 ; 
iii. 348 ; iv. 5 — of Racine with, 263 — 
with Fdndlon, 330. 

Hooft, Peter, the Dutch poet. 111. 249, 
250. 

Hooke, Pr„his Micrographla, iv. 343— 
his geological views, 368. 

Hooker, ‘ Ecclesiastical Polity ’ of, ii. 42, 
46, 46, 80, 120-122, 145, 297 , 298, 436; 

iii. 141, 173 ; Iv. 206, 207, 210. 

Horace, emendation of the text of, by 

Lambinna, ii. 11— the edition of, by 
Craqutus, styled the Scholiast, 12— by 
Torrrutlus, 376 — Bond's, 379 — Fur- 
naby's, ib. — Dacier’s, iv. 6 — OdeB of, 
11. 202 ; iii. 234— imitators of, 234, 236, 
237. 

‘ Horaces. Lea,' tragedy of, by Corneille, 
Iii. 295. 

Horrox, scientific discoveries of, Hi. 418. 

Horse, the celebrated, of Fabretti, the 
antiquary, lv. 13. 

Hoschlus, Sidonins, works of, ill. 275. 

Hosplnian's character of the Jesuits, il. 
64, note. 

Hospital, De 1’, Latin poems of. 11. 244. 

Hottlnger, • Bibliotheca Orientalis ’ of, 

iv. 363. 

Hottoman, Francis, the * FrancoGallta 
of, 11. 133, 138— hie * Anti-Trlbonianus, 
171— on Cqjacius, 167. 

Houssaye, Ameiot de la, iv. 199. 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Observations on 
Drydon, and the poet's reply, iv. 319. 

Howell, James, his ’ Dodona's Grove.’ ill. 
392 ; lv. 199. 

Howes, the continuator of Stow, Hi. 302. 

Hroswitha, Abbess, poems of, 1. 11, note. 

Hubert, French sermons of, tv. 61. 

Hudibraa, Hi. 232 ; iv. 234. 

Hudson's Thucydides, iv. 9. 

Huet, bishop of Avrouches, his ‘ Demon- 
atratio Evangellca,' lv. 46— antagonist 
of ScaUger, H. 393 ; iii. 388— Remarks 
of, iv. 3 — the Index to the Delphin 
Classics designed by, 5— bis ‘ Censure 
Philosophise Cantesfanae,’ 79, 80. 

Hughes, dramatic writer, H. 274. 

Huguenots, conversion of the, ii. 84, 

Human nature, on, UL 99, et teg.; iv. 
42-48. 

Hunnls, William, poems of, II. 218. 

Hunter, observations of, iv. 66. 

Hunter, Mr., researches on Shakspearo 
by, U. 276, note 6, 
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HURD. 

Hurd, Bishop, his remarks on Shak- 
speare, m. 318 and note— on Euripides, 
tv. 883 — on Moliere, 271. 

Huso, John, ll. 182. 

Hutten, Ulnc von, the 'Eplstola obscu- 
rorum virorum,’ l. 287. 

Hutton's, Dr., Mathematical Dictionary, 
i. 481 ; u. 318, 326. 

Huygens, mathematician, Iv. 337. 

Hyde, ' Iieligionis Persarum Historia 1 of, 
IV. 384. 

Hydraulics, science of, discoveries of Cas- 
tellio and 1 orricelh, iil 423. 

Hydrostatics slid Pneumatics, ti 332 — 
discoveries oi Oolileo, Castellio, and 
Torricelli, in. 423, 424. 

Hymns. German, l. 428 ; ill. 248— of Lu- 
theran church, n 377. 

‘icon BasiUke,’ controversy concerning 
the, in 63, note— author ot the, 376. 

Ichthyology of llondolet, Salvianl, Kay, 
and others, ii. 338. 

Ideas, the association of, iv. 91, 112 — 
Universal, 113 — Gassendi's theory of, 
70-72— Arnanld’s, 101— of reflection, 
in. 74, iv. 129, note Locke's theoiy, 
127 — vague use oi the word innate, 
129, 148. 

Idols, and fallacies, ui. 44 ; iv, 342. [.tee 
Bacon J 

Ignorance and Prejudice, on, by Hobbes, 
1U. 124. 

lllyncus, Fiacres, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, 11. 84. 

imagination, the, Descartts and Hobbes 
on, 111 80, 100 — Malcbranchc oil, iv. 
88 

independents, the, principles of tolera- 
tion claimed by, ll 442. 

Index Expurgatonus ’ of prohibited 
books, n 166; in 413. 

India, languages of, iv 364. 

India, Portuguese settlements in, IL 352, 

India, Histuiy of, by Mallei, a 362 

Indies, West, History of, by Acosta, 111. 
431. 

Induction, on the Baconian method of, 
iu. 31, 32, note. 

Infidelity, progress of, h. 480-482, 

Infinites, theory of, Hobbes on, ui. 103. 

inghirami, on Etruscan Autiquitles, lL 
390. 

Ingulfua, on the oarly history of Oxford 
University, i. 16 — doubts os to the au- 
thenticity of htB history, 28 — French 
laws in, 28, note 6. 

Innocent X , tv. 40. 

Innocent XI, dispute of, with Liuib 
XIV., iv 17. 

innocent XII., treaty of, lv. 18 . 

Inquisition, the, n. 61, 106 — Bibles and 
numerous books burnt by, 366 — its 
persecutions ot the Helormers, l. 374, 
376. 

Inscriptions, ancient, 1. 172, 173— collec- 


JANSEMSTS. 

tins of Smetius, Belnesius, Grater 
Scahger, Earl of Arundel, li 387, 388 
— Falconieri, iv. 13 — Plnelli, It. 360 
— Academy of Ancient, l. 20. 

Insects, Ueneral History of, lit. 430-432. 

insuhs, Guslterus de, Latin poetry of, 
l. 78. 

Intellectual capacity, Hobbes on. 111. 120 
— Gassendi’s theories, tv, 73 — system 
of the Universe by Cudwarth, 84-68, 
84, note— remarks of Norton on, 66. 
note 

lpbigdnie of Badne, lv 283. 

Ireland, history ot, 1 6 ; n, 402— learning 
in the monasteries ot, t 6. 

Irenieus, character of his works, ll. 421. 

Imenus, labours of, i 63-66. 

lscanus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, i 
76. 

Isidore of Seville, l 3, 4 ; in 141. 

Italy, Greek learning, i. 87, 81, 193, 194 
— academies ol, 228, 477 , 478, ll. 
381 ; in. 353, 467 — libraries of, 1. 480 
[see Libraries] — universities of, ii 302, 
368, in. 3— Latin poetry, 1. 197, 436; 
)i 302; in. 274, iv. 262— poetry and 
poets, 1 . 43, lb3, 168, 229, 419; 11 . 
181-200; ui. 227 ; iv. 221 — prose li- 
terature, 1. 164; 11. 2»8; iv 292 — 
comedy, l. 439; n 250; iv. 267— tra- 
gedy, L 440 ; 11 249 , 111 281 , iv 257— 
Optra and melodrame, n 252 — novels 
and works ol fiction, 311; ill 386 — 
writers on Morals, ll. 128— crituism, 
1 464; 11 186, 299 — Tuscan dialect, l 
455, 478; 11 . 192; ul. 364— eminent 
scholars, 1. 334 — restraints on the 
pn ss, n 304 — collections of anti- 
quities, 359— decline of learning and 
taste i.i, l. 226; ill. 349— spread of the 
Reformation in, l. 369-371— Ananism 
in, 373— comparison of Italian and 
Spanish writing, 483— comparison ol 
Italian and English, iL 24L 

Jackson, the English commentator, 11 . 
466. 

James I., literature and philosophy In 
the reign of, n, 42; in. 263, 273, 348, 
370— his ‘Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance,' u 398— principles of go- 
vernment In the reign of, iu 180— the 
Anabaptists punished by, li. 78— the 
Bible translated Into English by the 
authority ot, 463. 

James L of Scotland, bis poem, ' The 
King's Quair,’ 1. 128. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essay on the ' Female 
Characters of Sbokspeare,' hi. 318 — 
1 Lives of the Poets,' lb. 264, note. 

Jamyn, Amodte, the poet, it 214. 

Jansenism, Tise of, iL 432. 

Janseuiats, the, 11. 7b; iv. 3— their con- 
troversy with Home, 28, 30— writings 
of Aruanld, 31 — persecutions of the, w. 
—their casuistry opposed to that ot tli« 
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JAJ.SLNIU8. 

Jesuits, ill 132; iv 30— their polite 
literature, 294 

Jan^mua, bishop of Ypres, li 76 — his 
4 Augustinus, ii 432 , iv 28— its con- 
demnation, 29 

' Jauua Lingual um Reserata' of Come- 
mus, u 369 370, note 
Jarcbi s Commentary on the Pentateuch, 

I 194 

Jauregui, his translation of the Aminta 
of lasso, ii 2U4, note i 
Jebb 8 edition of Aristides ii 20 
Jenkinson, Anthony, lus tiavels in Russia 
and Persia, u 352 

Jens, Zachary, supposed inventor of the 
telescope, m 425 
' Jerusalem * of Tasso, n 193 
Jessamine introduced into Europe, ul 462 
Jesuits, bull of Paul III establishing their 
older, i 374 — their rapid popularity, 
375— their unpopularity, n 402 — their 
casuistical writings, m 135-138, iv 
151— colleges and srholast c establish- 
ments of the, ii 25, 63, 64— Latin 
poetry of, iv 252— satire upon the, ill 
390 — their corruption of morality, 13 j 
— their missionaries in China, u *52 , 
ill 449— tbeir colleges lnTrantc, iv 3 
— seminaries at Home, n 65— writings 
of Molina and Ltssius, 76 , iv 29 [so. 
also n 225, iv 3ft, 29 *j— their learn 
mg, n 25, iv 4— then rapid pi ogre hH, 

II 63, 352— course ol study and patron- 
age by the p*p<s, 65— their encroach- 
ments, 67 — advocate s of tyrannicide, 
142— the lr influence, 63, 67, 402 

Jewel's ‘ Apology , it 85 — * Dcltnce of 
the Apology, 47, 85— Lectures in rhe- 
tonc at Oxford by, 40, note 
‘ Jew of Malt i, pi vy of, u 270 
Jewish Letters of Argens, iv 333 
Jews, then tin or> of uatural law, l 204 , 
in 13 — the Ciblnli, i 205, 296 — Cab- 
balistic and Rul binical authors, hi 13 
— invention of Hebrew vowel points, 
m 446— their histoiy, 447— their laws, 
iv 364 

Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, n 291 
Joan Pope, apotheosis of, l 220 
Jobert, m3 * La Science dcs MtduUles/ 
iv 14 

Jodellt, dramatist and poet, n 214 — 
tragedies by, 262— comedies of, 283 
Johannes St cundns, i 439 
'John the Gigautidde,' popular tale of, 
ill. 232, note 

John Malpaghmo, or John of Ravenna, 
l 85 

John II , king of Castile, favours learning, 
l 125 

John XXI , pope, logic of, i 18 , note - , 
John of Spire, printer, i 183 
Johnson, Dr Samuel, his Lives of the 
Poets, iv 2*4, 237, note, 242, 218— Re- 
marks on Denham, lit 255 note— on 
Cowley, 257 , iv 316— on Shak&pt art. 


KEPLER. 

ul 317— his Life of Sir Thomas Browne, 
153, note P 

Johnson, the 'Seven Champions of Chris- 
tendom,’ by, li 318. 

Jotnviile, De, ancient manuscript lettei 
of, l. 59 and note K 

Jonson, Ben, his * Every Man In his Hu- 
mour,’ merit of, u 286— 'Every Man 
out of his Humour,’ 296— his minoi 
poetry, in. 267— his plays, 319 tlir 
‘ Alchemist,* »6 — * Volpone, or the Fox,' 
xb — * The Silent Woman,’ 320 — pas- 
toral diamaof the * Sad Shepherd/ 267, 
270, 321 — his ‘ Discoveries mode upon 
Mtn and Matter, 378 — En glish gram- 
m ir by, ib 

Jonston, Arthur, his 'Debate Poetarum 
bcotorum/ in 277 — his * Psalms,' i b 
Jonston, Natural History of Animals, by, 
ill 431 , iv 347 

J or tin s Liie of Erasmus, l 295. 

Joubeit, eminent in medicine, at Mont- 
pellier, ii 147 

Journal des Savons iv 308,309 
Jouvancy, Latin orations of iv 3 
Joviua, Paulu*, his History ol Roman 
b ishes, l 472 47b 

Juda Leo, Latin translation of the Si np 
til res by, j 3S8 

•Judicium de Stylo Histoiico* of Sciop- 
pius 11 382 

* JugemensdesSyavans/Baillet b iv *14 
Julian C alcndur n 329— inv< ntion ot the 
cjcle of the by StaUgcr, 56, 57, 392 
J ulie d Angennes, in 361, 388— I he Gar- 
land of Julia, 361 

Jungms, his ‘ Isagoge Pliytoscopica/ iv 
319 

Junius, Francis, version of Scripture by , 
li 98, *48 

Junius, Hadrian, lexicon oi, i 350 
Junen, polemical writer iv 48, note 312. 
Jurisprudence, Civil or Roman 1 aw, l 68, 
415; in 179, iv 217— *ht golden age 
of, ii 167-172 — Natural Junsprudcnce, 
ill 221 [S'eeLaw 1 

Justinian, Code and Pandects, l 62, 41G, 
iv 218- novels oi, l 63 
Juvenal, i 395 

Kaimes, Lord, his commcntaiy on Sliak- 
speare, iii 318 

Kant, the metaphysician, iv 138, note, 
140 

Kaatner, the mathematician, i 3, note * 
115, note p, 458, note 

Kempis, Ihoinus k i 112— treatise bv, 
'De ImiUtione Chnstl/ controversy re- 
specting, 139 140 

Kepler, his ‘ J abulte Rodolphina*/ ii 828 
— his logarithms, m 398 — his new geo- 
metry, ib his ‘ Stereometria dolio 
rum, 7 399— his 4 Conum ntaries on the 
planet Mars/ 408 — and astronomical 
discoveries 409, 410— bis discoveries m 
optics, 424— On gravitation, 415. 
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KING. 

King. Gregory, on the political state of 
England lv 216. 

• King and no King/ play of, ui 325 
Kings, the popes claim the power of de- 
posing. ii 89 — engagements of, to ibeir 
subjects, 130 143, ill 199,204— n tt ure 
of sovereign power, ii 161, 158} m 
156, 171, 187— opinion of Puffendorf, 
lv 192. 

Kircher, Athanasius the * Mundus subtor 
raneus of, iv 9*>7 — c n China, 36 j 

* Knight ol the Burning Pestle/ play of, 

in 133 

Knollch, his gramnur, n 43— History of 
the 1 urks, ib , m 17 1 
Knott, the Jesuit writings of, it 421 
Knowledge, Hobbes's definition of, in. 
no 

Koonibert, ihtodore, advocate of toltn- 
tion, ll 81, 440, 111 249 
Koran, the, by Pagmnus, 1 474 , ii 350— 
by Marracci, a fine edition of, iv 364 
kuster, Gieek adiolar, u 37 u 
Kyd, tragedies and poems ol, n 274 and 
note c . 


I ubbe, Philip, u 373, 453. 

La Biuycre the Character of, iv 180 
M , 4 Zoology * of u 338 
La Cioix du Maine, n 309, 3b 1 
La Croze, M , review er iv 311 
Iatus, Pumponms, i 165,213, li 47 
lot hare, poet, iv 231. 

La Payette , Countess de, liu novels, iv 
326. 

La fun tame, Fables of, iv 226, 227, 228, 
note 

Ha * urge of Saumui , iv 78 
La hpsse, his tragedy ol * Manlius, iv 
268 . 

La Ilnrpe, criticisms < t, u 215 , iu 386 , 
iv 53, 54, 227,231, 269, 300 
Lomezer, French poet iv 231 
La Mothe le V lycr, 4 Dialogues/ Ac of, 
u 462, m 14«, 149,159 -lb mules by, 
on the stylo of the lunch language, 
367 

La Noue, political and military discourses 
of, n 145, Jl t, r uitf * 

La Place tte, his 4 Essais dc Morale/ iv 
156, 176 

Lalemandet, 4 Decisiones PhilObophic® ’ 
Of, ill 4 

Lamb, Charles, 4 Specimens of Early I ng- 
lish Poets, ii 271 t otf B 
Lambert of Aschaficnlmrg, l 71 
l^axnbeth Artie I < s ol Whitgift, ll 428 
Lomblnus, his Horau.u 11— his Cicero, 
tb — hts I luutus, Demosthenes, and Lu- 
cretius tb. 

Land, 4 hhetonc or Art of Speaking* of, 
iv 3C0 

Lancelot, author of the Port Royal Greek 
Grammar, u 18; iv. 3— bis French 
Grammar, 300. 


LATIN. 

Lancilotti his 4 L* Hoggldi, oi To-Day, 
ill 459,460. 

Landino, critic, 1. 165, 181. 

Laniranc, Archbp , and bis schools, i 13, 
72, 73, 74— knowledge of Gretk by, 97. 
Langius, Rodolph, l 185 
Language, Hubbcs on the origin and abuse 
of, in 104, 116, 12) — origin of the 
Ircnch, Italian, and Spanish, i 19,24, 
43— on the Anglo-Saxon and English, 
44 — Armenian, 474- Arabic, tb — 
A thiopie, tb —Chaldee and Syriac, 473, 
474, ill 448— > re lull, l 212, il 3(8, 
m ibi, (66, iv 29), 300— German, in 
2 j 6— Greek, l 97, u. 308 — Hi brew i 
47 ), in 444 — Italian, i 19, 21, 43, u 
302; in 350- Spurn sh, i 424— Jus- 
can, 465, 478, u 192 — Oriental, l 262, 
920, 474, u 347 , ill 444, iv 363— 
Peibian.n 350— lamul and Indian, i\ 
365 Rest arche« of Ducat (.e, Le Baut, 
Boriamy, Afurutori, and Kacnouard <n 
l 20, 26— UalgainoB idea of an mu- 
veibal lung age, iv 123— 1 ockc 8 me- 
thods for acquiring 187 Bouhouis* 
remarks on, 100, 303 — comport Mm of 
ancient and modern, °01 Vtibrtcius on 
th« language of biutcs, m 1)2 [.So. 

Gr<tk, Hebrew, Latin, Grammar, 
1 pmcoi , Ac Ac J 

I-anguet, Hubert, 4 V indicia* contra Ty- 
lunms usually ascribed to, n 132, 135 
— republican notions of, 139— theories 
of, repudiated, in 157 
Lapide, Cornelius a, Commentaries of, u 
453 

I anvey, French comcdits b> n 266 
Larroqm , M , 4 A\is au\ J tlugilz,* at+i i 
but ed to, iv 211 

T a Rue, Blench Minions of, lv. 61 
Loses, novels oi n 112 
ljascarls, Constantine, i 151— his Gruk 
Grammar, 171. 

Lascans, 7c hn, Giuk Grammar of, i 269 
and vote 

I^atimer, William Gicek scholnr i 237, 
277 

T utimer, S mu ns b\ , l 3S0 , ill 969 
Latin poetry >1 tbi d irk ages, i 1 0— Latin 
of the best ancunt authors, 20 — low 
Latin, ib 21 poeth and pc (try (mo- 
dem), 191,270,4)6, 11 2 3, 246, 302} 
ill 273 280, iv 2*»2 — plays, i 213,221, 
446, 1U 275— Vulgui dnlect, l 20— 
editions of ( lassies, 171, 2J2, 478; ii 2, 
15, 976, i\ 2, 4 — cai lv editions ol 
Latin authors, l 397, n iu, 44 — Latin 
writers, 1 235, n 381— progress of Latm 
Style, 1 84, 276, 450 , 11 23, 24, 243, 
386 , iv 3 — state d classic 1< amiug, n 
29, J3; iv 2— compaiibon of cultiva- 
tion of, m England and on the Conti- 
nent, u 44— LatiMty of the seventeenth 
century, 381-387 — Lockt s method of 
teaching, iv 187 — Latin metres imi- 
tated in the modem languages, ii 193 
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216, 230— Latin compared with French 
and Italian, lv joi. Learning, 
Language ] 

Latini,Brunetto, philosophical treatise of, 

I 37, 121 

Latrnub La tin ius, his classical eminence, 

II 23 

Latitndinadans, tenets of the, il 430, 
iv 36 

Laud, Archbishop, 11 406, 424, 440— his 
addition to the Bodleian Library, m 
456 

Laura, Petrarch’s, real existence of, dis- 
puted, 11 302,303 

Laurentian Library, 1 177— purchased, 
480 

Law, early MS books of, on parchment, 
l 61, 62— legal studies facilitated, ib — 
unwritten feudal customs reduce d into 
treatises, Homan and Civil, Codes of 
Theodosius and Justinian, 62, bt, 416- 
study of Civil, 11 168 , iv 193, 202— 
not countenanced in France n 172 — of 
nations, 173, 17b , ill 181, iv 185,220 
— writers on Homan Jurisprudence, u 
170, ill 180— on Public Law by Vic- 
toria ll 174 — Eternal, in 141— Re- 
vealed 185 — on the Law of Nature, ll 
122, ill 145,168,164, IV 159, lb6,171, 
193, 106, 220 — writers on Jurispru- 
dence, li 167 173— Canon Law, 173— 
Suarez, ‘He Legihus, ill 138 143, 161, 
180 — Leibnitz on Homan, iv 217 — 
Spencer, ‘ lie Legibus Hebrsoorum, 364 
— French lawyers, il 170 

Layamon, peculiarities In the works of, 
l 48 and note 1 

Lazanllode I ormes, by Mendoza, 1 448; 
li 314 and note 

League, Catholic teneta of the 11 139 142 
—Satire Menlppde upon the 293 

Leake, Col , Researches In the Morea, l 
98, note ° 

Learning, retrospect of, in the Middle 
Ages, 1 l— loss of, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire of the West, 2 — its 
rapid decline In the sixth century, 3— 
the church an asylum for, ib — profane 
learning obnoxious to the Christian 
priesthood, 4, their Influence in the 
preservation of, 5 — clerical education 
revived In the monasteries of Ireland, 
ib — classical learning revived in the 
Anglo-Saxon church, and at York tb 
b, 7— us progress lu the tenth centuiy, 
7 9— circumstances that led to the re- 
vival of, 11 — in the fifteenth century, 
108— progress of polite learning, arta 
Sind sciences, u 38 , in 26 , lv 6 — de- 
cline of, u 25-34 — effects of the Re- 
formation on, i 308, 341— resistance to, 
281 — theological, u 396, 459 , of Eng- 
land, 37 , lv 7 ; 1 261, 344, 349— Ger- 
many, 210, 272 343; ll 25,28, lv 2 — 
Italy, il 33— Spain, 1 341— Scotland, 
260, 11 46. 


MVASSEUR 

Le Bcenf, researches of, 1 20, 23, note 0 
Lehnza, Nebnssensia, 1 176, 341 
Le Clerc, John, criticisms of, iv 6, 32, 33, 
58— his commentary on the Old 1 esta- 
ment and Bibliotheques Universelle, 
to , 33 — support of Cndworth by, 66 — 
his senes of Reviews, 311— his 1 Parr- 
haslana,’ 315— on the Duties of Eccle- 
siastical Historians II 83— defence of 
Grotiua by, 430— Cntique du P&re Si- 
mon by iv 40 — his Influence over Pro- 
testant Europe, 211 
Lee, dramatic works of, iv 286 
Leeuwenhoek experiments of on the 
blood, iv 360 — discoveiy ot spermatic 
animalcules 361 
Legend Golden, i 135 
Loser’s supposed lorgcrles, 1 29, note. 

L Lnclos, Ninon iv 231 
lje Grand, metaphysician iv 73 
Leibnitz, observations oi, l 322, il 115; 
lu 61,97, iv 140 — hie correspondence 
with Boeauet on an agreement in re- 
ligion, 25—’ On Roman Law,' 217, 218 , 
ll 115 — ‘ Prolngma ’ ot, iv 358 — his ad- 
miration ot Bacon 111 66 67 
Leicester, 1 art ot, charges against Oxford 
University by u 40 noli — presB of, 43 
—dramatic company ol, 2b8 
Leigh s ‘ Cntica Sacra,' u 455 
Leipaic press the. l 232— the ■ Leipsio 
Acts first German Reel cv, iv 311 
Le Long Pol} glott of, iv 163 
Le Matetre toreneic speeches of, lu 3b8, 
369, iv 51 

Lemene, Italian poet iv 225 
Lemery, lne ‘ Conn, de Chymie ’ iv 344 
Leo Africauus, trurcle in Alnca by, il 
351 

Leo X , the patron of the literati of hia 
age, I 208, 296, 323 439 477— hw 
authority attacked by Luther, 298, 299. 
Leon, Tra Luis Ponce dc, poetry of, u 
201 

Leonard of Pisa, algebraist, 1 460, note 6 , 
li. 321, 324, note 

Leomcenus, Nicolas physician 1 465 
Leomcenus, Omnibonus the critic, i 178 
Leonine rhymes l 76 
Lepidus, comedy attributed to, and other 
works of, 1 221 

Lerminler, 1 Hist Qdn Droit, by, il 166, 
note, iv 218,219 

Leroy canon of Rouen, satire on the 
‘League’ by il 293 
Le Sage, Gil Bias ot li 314 , ill 386 
L Estrange, Sir Roger, A sop e Fables by. 
iv 316 

Leslie, his ' Short Method with the Deists,* 
iv 46 

Less, casuistical writings of, 11 L 138. 

Le lourneur dramatist ill 748 
Leunclavius, his version of Xenophon, 
u 10 

Levosseur, acquainted with the circula- 
tion of tile blood, 1 469 , ill 437, note. 
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LEV IT A. 

Levi la, Elias, tbs leaned Jew, L 473; 111. 
446. 

Lexicons, 1 225, &c 

Lexicons, Arabic, in 448 — A I Tti.au an , 449 
— Chaldee, l, 473— German, in. 456 — 
Greek, Meursius, ii 374— Barret s, 41 
— Craston, l 171, 225— Fhavonnus, 333 
— Philemon, tb —Scapula, U 16— Ges- 
ner, i 337, note '—Hadrian, 350— Con- 
stantin, ii 14, 42— H Stevens, 13 — 
Morell, 41 — Hdrreii , 1 473, ill 447 — 
Synac, 448, li 347— Pentaglotton, ill 
446 — Heptaglotton, lv 353 [See Dic- 
tionaries 1 

Leyden, University of, n 357 — Professors 
of, ill 448— 1 he Library at, li 358 , in 
449 466 

Libanms copied b} Ben Jonson, In 321, 
note 

Liberty, eivil, defined by Lot lee, iv 202, 
203 

Liberty, natuial. In 168 — religious, n 
442 [Set Law ] 

Libraries— of Alai la, 1 480, n 358 — 
Auiigervilb , l 110 — Augsliuig, 480— 
Budleian, li 358, In 454- Cambridge, 
ii 369— Cranmer, l 361— Corvinus at 
Buda, lbs — Duke ol Gloucester, 110. 
u 35s — Mr Hunter on English Mo 
nastic, l 110, note '—under hdward 
VI, 351— <f hlorenoe, 106, 177, 480, 
11 368 — I errant, l 480, li 358— Grol- 
lier, l 341— Heidelberg, u 358— Italy, 
1 480— Rome, u 358— Lejden, n 368 , 
in 449,456— Paris, L 81 , 11 358— Nico- 
las V , 1 146 — Sion College , ill 456 — 
Salamanca.il 358— Strasbourg, l 480 — 
Vatican, 146, 480 , u 358— Vienna l 
480 , u 358— Venice, 1 480— Dr V\ d- 
llams , u 174 

Libifrmo, his 1 Volgan Elegauaie,’ 1 464 
Llceto, Fortnmu, u 6 
■ Life is a Dream,' tragi-comedy of Calde 
ron, in 2s i, 2rb 

Llglitloot, Biblical works of, u. 455 , ill 
447 

Lilius, mathematician, ll 329 
Lily, dramatu writer, n 274, 280, note 
Lilly , wriungs of, 1 277— his ‘ Euphuts, 
294- 29b , 111 240,255 
Lnnboreh, an Armmian divme, iv 32, 
48,43 

Linaere, eminent English physician, 1 
237, 261, 277, note <1, 466— works of, 

344 

Ltucean Academy at Rome, m 413, 468 
Lincy, M Le Roux de, * Documens 
Ineditb of,l 28, note r 
Lmen papei used In 1100, 1 57— in 1302, 
60 

Lizuueus, his classification of animals, it 
336, 111 431, iv 347— hia'Cntlea Bo- 
tanies, ’ 351 

Life! us, Justus, his Polybius and Tacitus, 
n 10 — on the Raman Military System, 
61—90 Roman Antiquities, 62— his 
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style, 27 , 33 and nerfe 369— he rc- 

noflncJs the Protestant cieed, 34— the 
■ Politics * of, 146 
larinensls, Vinccutraa, ii 422 
Llron, on the Origin of the French lan- 
guage, t 23, noU c — remarks of, 11 337, 
318, notes 

Lisle, De, his map of the woi Id, iv 366 
Lismamu, Polish edition of Scriptures, 
by, n 99 

Lister, Dr , his ‘ Synopsis Conthyllornm, 
iv. 348 — on Botany, 366— on Geology, 
368 

Literary correspondence, 11 3( 3 
Literature m the Middle Ages to the 
end of lourteenth century, l 1 86 — 
irom 1400 to 1440, 87-144— lioin 1440 
to the close ot fifteenth century, 145- 
265— Irom 1500 to 1520, 356-325— from 
1520 to 1550, 126-353 — Theological 
Literature, 15 1-333 , li 6»-99,39e-4b4, 
lv 17-59— iliral and P litlcal, Specu- 
lative Philosophy, unu Jurisprudence, 

1 389-418, 11 100-118 1 19-180, ill 
1,125, 131-226, it 60-160, 151-220— 
J itciature of Juste and Poetry, 1 418- 
457, 11 181-248, 111 -27-280, IV 221- 
26b — Scientific and Miscellaneous, I 
458-480, ll 319 367, ill .94 429,430- 
4b4, )37-3b9— Ancient Literature, ii 
1-57 , 36s 394, iv 1-16— Diuu He, li 
249 287, ill 281 348, iv 257--J1— 
Prose, 11 288-318 , ill 349 313, It 
282-336 

Liturgy, Anglican, by Whitaker, n 40 
Livy, his History, u 60 — Commentary 
on, 51 

Liu) d s maps of h ngland m 1569, h 361 
Lolx.1, the 1 Stupium adversaria ’ ol, n. 
142, ill 435 

Lobe} r , Vasco de, bis ' Amadis de Gaul,’ 

1 115,313, ill 385 

Loci Communes, or theological systems, 
1 12 362 , ii 91 
Loci The ologici.lt 92 
Locke, John, his philosophy, in 87 ; lv 
40, 102— his 1 Letter on toleration, 49, 
60 and note — his ongmality and love of 
truth, 143— his * Essay on the Human 
Understanding,’ m 87,129, iv 75,124, 

125, note, tt teg,- his ‘Conduct of the 
Understanding, iv J49— meuts of his 
‘ Treatise on Education,' 182— its de- 
fects, 183— ‘On Guviniment,' u 146, 
iv 202-210—' On the Coinage,' 214— his 
exile, 211 — on the imperfection and 
abuse of words, 147 — observations on 
his style by Sir W Hamilton and Mr. 
Mill, 132, note i, 322— his Logic, 74,75, 

126. 

Lockhart, Mr , Spanish Ballads ot, ii 210 
note y 

Lodbrog, Regner, song of, L 1 0 
Lodge, norms and plays ot, li. 223, 274 
Logarithms, invention of, by Napier, ill, 
395. 
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LOGIC. 

Logic of Casaiodorus, i. 3, note— the Pa 
nsiaa school of, 14 — Science of, 389 — 
Treatises on, m 6— the Artstoteliai 
method, n 114, ill 11, 113, 114, note 
iv 61 — of Descartes, n 113, m 7 4 
note b, 81 — of Gassendi, 22, lv 69-73 
80 — of Hobbes, ill 127— of Jean Silvan 
Regis, iv 78— the Port Royal * Art d< 
Penser,' iv 62, 80, 81 ,130 — of Locke, 76 
124 et seq — of Nlzollus, 11 114— o 
Acoccio, 113— of Ramus, l 394 195 
396, il 117, in 2— of Bacon, li 113 
ill 23-56, iv 161-184 — of Wall]* 
62 — of Wilson, ii 309 — Syllogistii 
Logic, ill 64, note, 128, 129, note 
Logos, the Trinitarian controversy, iv 38 
Lohenstcin, imitator of Ovid iv 233 
•'Lombard, Peter, Theology oi i 1 I, note 
Lombards, the national literature of, m 
227 

Longinus translation byBoilean of i\ 308 
Longoliiis, I .a tin scholar, i 27o , u Jsu 
Longoraontanus scientific wnlings ot, n 
329 

•Looking-Glass for London, play of, n 
273 

Lope dc Rucdt, dnmatic wntcr,i 442 
LopedeVegi.il 2ui, 2^6 
Lord s Prajtr, the, m forty languageB, u 
350 

Lorenzo It hi in poetry of, l 198 
Lorenzo de Media, printing-pngs of, i 
171 — libiary < f, 177—dtscnptinn ot his 
villa at Tic sole, 179, 180— Ins character, 
379 

Lolbaire, school nndei, i 7 
Lotichius, German pot t in Latin, ii 212, 
243, notes 41 

Louis ot Germany, oath of, l 24 
Louis the Debonair, i 7 
Louis 111 victory ot i 10 
LouisXlU , popularity ot mhdel principles 
in the court ol, u 462 — high cultivation 
of his court, in 244 — the ltnc U repie- 
sentations during his reign, 292 
Louis XIV , iv 3— high icflnement of 
Trench luiguage in the reign of, 293 
— his dispute with Innocent VI, 17 
— his reigu, 189, 255— poets and literati 
of his age, 179, 2J0, 256, 29 i, 295, 297 
— Tdict of Nantes revoked by, 22 17 
Louvain, college of, 1 274 — Bibb ot, le- 
viw d by command ot Charles V , 388 
Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, 1 
39— Hobbes s notion ot, in 119 
Love for Love, play of, iv 289 
Lovelace, poetry of, ui 268 , iv 234 
Low r, anatomical researches of, iv 460 
Loyola, Ignatius, followers of, 1 334 — 
founder ot the order of Jesuits, 374 , ii 
64, ill 136 

• Loyal Subject, play of, ul 327, 328 
Luca, Fra, algebraist, 1 463. 

Lucan, Pharsalia of,i 178 , iv. 236, 304— 
May's supplement, ill 278. 

Lucian, true history of, iv 326, 328 


MACHIAVEL. 

Ludolf s account of Abyssinia, iv 366 
Lulli, the musical composer, iv 279 
Lully, Raymond, his new method of 
reasoning, i 321-323 — extolled by 
Bruno, 11 no 

Luscuuus, Greek scholar, i 276 
Luther, Martin, Ins thesis as to Indul- 
gences and Puigatoiy 1 298 — popu- 
larity oi, 299 — comparison between, 
and Zvvmgle, 300, 357— Archdeacon 
Hare on the tenets of, 303-307, note— 
his translation ot the New Testament 
in 1522, 365, 385 — Robertson a picture, 
376— account of his dangerous tenets, 
302— explication of his doctrines, 302, 
303, 11 91,427— his writings, 1 300, 
note, 307, 308, 376, *78 — 1 satires on, 446 
—his controversy with Lrasmus,360— 
his style of preaching 363 — confession 
of Augsburg, 368— his character, 376 
— his hymns, 377— his critical opinions, 
111 4i », note 1 — Luthuan principles of 
the Italian writers 1 369 — of the 
Sjumardb, 174 — ol the Germans, iv. 26. 
Lui In rails, charges of Jb rasmus against, 1 
08, note y — their disputes with the 
Helvetian ri fonrnrs, 367 — hostility be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calviuistic 
churches, u 72 — hymns of, 376 — 
churches ol 406, 427, 459 , ui 249- 
sac red criticism of, 11 453 
* Lutnn, the of Boil au, i\ 229 
Lycopbrou, Cassandra ot, 111 242 
Lycostls net., Coin id, h 364 
Lydgate , his pot ins, 1 1 28, 317,433 
Ljdiat, Chronology of, 11 391 
Lyndsd} Sir David, mi mot b s poems, 1 . 
42J 446 

Lj on, Mr , the founder ot Harrow school, 

11 42 

*y< ns, the press at 1 2 32 
( ync poctiy , 11 191, note I , ill 233 , i>. 
22 , 

ysms, Athenian oratui, 11 43 

Maani, Lady, an Assyrun Christian, 

I ravels and Adventuics ot, m 451 
Wicanus, Greek lexicon compiled b>, 1 . 
95, noU y. 

Macaronic poetry, invention of u 192 
M One, Dr , History of tht Rt t jnuation in 
Spam by, n 177, note, 369, notes, 372, 

37 i, notes 

M'Culloch, Mr , observations of, iv. 21 
note * 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his writings in po 
litical philosophy, 1 408— his ticatise 
of • I he Prince, 409, 11 Hi, hi 150 — 
appointed secretary of gov emment at 
Moreuce, i 408— sought the patronage 
of Julian de Medici, tb — probable in- 
fluences that governed him, 409— cha- 
racter of hiB maxima, 1 b —palliation of 
the doctrines in his ‘ Pnnce, 16 — type 
oi his ‘ Pnnce, 11 306 — his Disco ones 
on Livy, i. ill— leading prmciples oi, 
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MACKENZIE. 

412— permanence, the otg« fc of his sy g- 
tem of government, ib —influence of his 
writings, 413— hib ‘ History of > Lorenoe, 
its luminous development, 414 , ii 397 
—his dramas, l. 2b3— his* Maadragola, 
and * Clltla/ comedies, 439 ; ti 287— Ins 
* Delphi gor, i 448 — comparison of Bo- 
din s * Republic’ with, n 165 — hie taste 
and diction, 289 — the 4 Golden Ass 
from Apuleius translated by.tfr 
Mackenzie, bir George Assays of, iv 322 
Mackintosh, Sir James on the Law of 
Nations, ui 218, 228 — remarks on 
Cumberland, iv 170,171 
Madden, bir t rcdenc on the orthography 
of Sbakspere, ii 275, note 1 
Madness, Hobbts on, in 122 
Madngals, beauty ot the old, n 228 
Msebthn, the mathematician, n \Jl t 229 
Mnffei, History of India bj , u 3 j 2 
Magalotti, litter* ot, iv 292 
MagdeburgenBes, Centuna. n 94 
Magdcbuig, bilge ot, poem on n 243 
Magdelcuet, Ifrenili lyric poet, ill 273, 
note. 

Magellan, circumnavigator, i 475 , ii 
361 

Maggi, poems of, iv 225 
Magic, wnters on, in 13 
Magistrates, duty ot, n 164 
Magnen, theories ot in 12 
Magnetism, medical, m 443. 

Magnetism, terristnal n 333 
Maguo, 1 1 lio, the 4 Iddio of, iv 223 
' Maid s Metamorphosis, play of, il 280 
‘ Maid s 1 ragedy , play of, ui 322, 323, 
324, 330 

M&illard, sermons of, i J80 
Maintcnon, Madame de iv 266 
Maifet, 1 tench dramatist, in 292— hib 
‘bopboulal*, 299 

Maitland s Letter on the Dark Ageb, i 
250, note 

* Maltru Patclin/ a French farce, l 214, 
note », 220 

Maittaire, his life of Henry Stephenb u 
12, woie9— on Scapula, 16, note * 

Malaga collegiate institution at, l 17 
M alula, John, C bromcle oi, i\ 9 
Maldonat, hib Commentanes on the Evan- 
gelists, n 93 * 

Malebrancht, his imitation of Descartes 
in 71— his* Iraite dt la Nature et la 
luAce, iv 31—* Lcttres du Pue Male- 
branche/ ib — his ‘Recherche de la 
Vdritd/ 84 — his character, 100 — com- 
pared with Pascal, 101 
Malerbi, tlic Venetian, translation of the 
Bible by, 1 176,386 

Malherbe, French poetry of, ill 242-245 , 
iv 230 — his gallantry towards Marj 
de Medicis, ni 243 
MalleviUe, French poet, hi 244 
Mallory s * la Morte d Arthur, n 318 
Malmesbury, William of, history b>, 1 
71, note 9 

VOL. IV. 


MAKCO JOLO 

Malone's bhakspeare, ii 277, noteh 279, 
ill 310, 317— remarks on Dryden, i\ 
317, note, 319 

Malpighi, botanical works of, lv. 347,366 
— experiments on the blood, 860. 
Maltbus, theory oi, on p puUtiun ill 69 
* Murabnano/ poem oi Fiancesto Bello, i 
231 

Man, natural history of, ui 432— his state, 
40, 167, IV 43, 44, 45 156— hib soul, 
111 80,81, iv 70,73, 141, 142 [ et 

Philos ph> ] Human nature of 44 ti 
zeg — Metaphy sicul inquiry regarding, 
il 102, iv 39 

Manuncllus commentator ii 11 
Mdiicim, Hortenw , Duchess of Mozarrn, 
iv 297 

Mandtville, Sir John, the I ravels of, i. 
261. 

Muuetti Giono?zo, i 102 
Muntredi, the * Semiramis * of, h 249 
Manley, Mrs , statements of, exam mid, 
iv \\o, note 

Maimers, Hoi bes on, m 123 
Mantua, church of bt Andrew at, l 221 
noU t. 

Mantua, house of, patrons of learning l 
229 

Mantuan, Baptista, Latin poet i 227 
U 302 

Manuscript, Greek of the Lord s Prayt r 
In 8th centurj 1 91, not* h 
Manuscripts at I ej den, ill 449— in the 
Bodleian llbnry, i6 — Cldnebc Mbb ib 
— Gicik l 186. 

Mmutius, Aldus, i 225. ii 34 [ Stt 

Aldus ] 

Monutlus, Aldus, the younger, 1 221 — 
libioryof u J59 vote * 

Manutiu 0 Paulus [Paolo Manuzio] the 
eminent scholar, l 329, 331 , u 3 i 48 
290, 386 — his ^ aluablt edition of Ci- 
cero, i 331 — Lpistics of on Romm 
laws, u 30, 48— De Civitale, 46— on 
Cicero, iv 2 

ManzolU bis Zodiacus Vito, i 371, 438 
Mophanis, History of India bj , u 31 — 
continuation of the ASueid by, l 197 , 
u 302 386 

Mupb, geugiuphical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in tic science hi 451 — early 
charts i 192, 475, note 7, u 352-335, 
iv 365— early engravings ot, 1 192 
Marana John Paul author of the * Turk- 
ish Sp> , i\ 333 336, ind note 
Mar an la on medicinal plants, u 3 10 
Marbles, sculp tuns, and bronze*, ii 369 
—the Arundeban marbles, 388 
Marburg university, 1 344— botanical 
garden of, 470 

Maicellmus Ammianus, edition of by 
Valois iv 6 

Martgraf, bia Natural History of Brazil 
ui 431 

‘Mono Polo/ the celebrated horse of 
labietti, iv 13. 

2 D 
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MARCO POLO. 

Marco Polo, Travels of, 1. 387, 474; ti. 
351. 

Marculfus, grammatical roles of, L 23. 
Manana, bis 1 de Bege,' U. 142-144 ; Ul 157 
—History of Spain by, 11. 368, note r . 
Marini, Giovanni Battista, bad taste of 
his school, lu. 229, 2(6, 258, 274; Iv. 
221,238— his * Adone,’ ill. 228 — Story of 
Psyche, 231. 

Maryland, publication of the Chester 
Mysteries by, l 218, note t 
Marbanns on the Topography of ancient 
Rome, i. 332 ; It 47— Ms • Fash con- 
sulates,’ 1. 333. 

Marlowe, plays of, 111. 301— his ‘ Come 
„ live with me, n. 224 — the ‘ Hero and 
Leander ' of Hustons, not translated by 
him, 229— * Tamburlaine,' 270— 'Jew 
of Malta,’ 270—’ Mephiatopheles,’ 271 
— ‘ Edward II ,' tb 

Marmocchims translation of the Scrip- 
tures, l. 386. 

Marot, Clement, simplicity of his style, 
l 427; m.245; iv. 227. 

Marracci, professor, a tine edition of the 
Koran by, lv. 354. 

Marriage, Grotlue on, ni. 192— Puffen- 
dorfon.iv 177. 

Mare, the planet, eccentricity of, m, 408, 
408. 

Marsham, Sir John, his ‘ Canon chnraictm 
MgypUacus,’ lv. IS 

Harston, satires by, 11. 228— dramatic 
works of, ill 347. 

Mareupim, 1 104. 

Maitelli, hia tragedy of ‘ Tullla,’ i. 440. 
Martial d’ Auvergne, his ‘Vigiles de la 
Mon de Charles VIL,’ 1. 213. 

Martianay on Chronology, lv. 15 
Martyi, Peter, epiatles of on the dis- 
covery of America, 1. 323- anachron- 
isms of, 324, note. 

Martyr, soology of,H. 338, 337. 

Marnllns, Latin pooma of, 1.228; ti 301. 
Marvell, Andrew, satires of, lv. 248, 251. 
Mary I. of England, eduoatlon of, i. 349— 
her reign unfavourable to learning, n. 
37, 138, 293. 

Mary Queen of Scots, 11. 136, 212. 
Mascaron, the French divine, lv. 51. 
Masden's * Hist. Critics d Espa&a,' 1. 122, 
note. 

Maseres, mathematical works of, U. 322, 
note". 

Mantua, the learned Hebraist, tl. 348, 
note ". 

Massa of Venice, anatomist, 1. 470. 
Massinger, Philip, his ■ Virgin Martyr,’ 
11L 338, 342— general nature of bis 
dramas, 339— his delineations of cha- 
racter, 340— his subjects, »&.— besuty 
of his style, 341 — his comic powers, 342 
— his tragedies, th.— his other plays, 343 
—his character of Sir Giles Overreach, 
340, 343— critique on, 343 ; lv. 273. 
Masor il.the, of Levita, L4T3. 


MEDICOS. 

Materia Medics, on, IL 341, 348; 111. 
431. 

Mathematical and Physical Sciences, the, 
L 112, 168, 221, 458; U. 318-333; Ul. 
394— mathematical propositions, tb. — 
De AugmenUs Sdentiarnm of Loid 
Bacon, UL 30, 60— mathematics of Des- 
cartes, 98— mathematicians, 1.117; iv. 
337— works, L 221 — truths, lv. 137, 
note. 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, Ul. 284, 
note k. 

Mathias, edition ofGray by, L 32, note 7. 
Matthew Paris, History by, 1 218, note *. 
MatthewB's Bible of 1537, 1.386. 

Matthias, Preface to hie Greek Grammar, 

II. 18. note m . 

Matthloli, hts botanical 'Commentaries 
on IUoscoiides,’ 1. 471. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant confederacy, U. 74. 
Maurolycus, geometrician. 11. 328— his op- 
tical tests, 330 ; Ul 425. 

Maximilian, Emperor, patronises learn- 
ing, 1. 291 

Maxims of Kochefoucault, 111. 385; lv 170, 
160. 

May, supplement to Lucan by, Ul 278— 
history oi the Parliament by, 375 
Maynard, elegance of hia French poetri 

III. 244 

Mayow, Essays of, iv. 344— on Respira- 
tion, 361. 

Massnn, Cardinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian Opera at Paris, Iv 279. 
Mazarw Bible, the 1. 156— its beauty 
and scarcity, 166. 

Maxochlus, the Roman bookseller, i. 333. 
Mazzonl, his treatise ‘de Tnpllcl Vita,' 
U. 128— his defence of Dante, 306. 

Mead, medical theonr of, lv. 362. 
Mechanics, true principles of the laws 
of, discovered by Galileo, dl 418— of 
Descartes, 421— writers on, U. 330. 
Meckerlin, German poet, ul. 247 
Medala, authors on, 11. 54 ; Iv 14— collec- 
tions of gems and, li. 359. [A'ee Numis- 
matics.] 

Mede on the Apocalypse, It. 455. 

Medici, Cosmo dc, a patron of learning 
and tho arts, 1. 151, 152; li. 306— his 
rule arbitrary and jealous, 384— death 
of,l. 163 

Medld, Lorenzo de, 1. 163, 177, 194, 198, 
200— character of, 178— villa of, ib — 
botanical gardens established by, 470. 
Medici, House of, ti. 340 — expulsion of 
the, from Florence In 1494, 1. 226. 
Medicine, science of, 1. 485— the Greeks 

the founders and best teachers of, tb. 

anatomy and medicine, it. 344; iti. 
436; iv. 369 — progress towards accu- 
rate Investigation, it. 346— transfusion 
of the blood, lv 359 -medical theories, 
361 - lnnoiattons In, L 465. 

Mcdids, Mat te de, U. 2jj ; Ul. 243. 
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MEGISER. 

Megiaer, the Lord's Prayer In forty lan- 
gusgee by, li. 360 

Mehua cm the Florentine literati, i. 85— 
his life of Traversal!, 83 
Melgrot, Lotus, hreneb grammar of, L 
466. 

Meteers, Comparison of the middle Ages 
by, 1 7, 8, 14, note f, 84 and note *— 
nls life of Ulrlc von Butten, 297, 298 
and note) 

Mender-singers of Germany, t. 41, 428 ; 
ill 247. 

Mela, Pomponras, geography by, l 227 
Meianchthon, the Uetormer, t 274, 11 
73,466— early studies of, 1 261— a pro- 
moter of learning, 344 , in 4 — his 
advocacy ot Aristotle, 1 393— guide to 
the composition ot sermons, by, ti 466 
—bis advice to Lntber, t 356, 367 and 
note) — his * Loci Communes,' 303, 
note ", 368, r ote, J79 , lL 92 - view e on 
baptism, i 366, note * — Latin poetry 
of, 439— his approbation of the death 
of bervelus, u 81 style of Ins works, 
23 — his adversaries, 74 — chronicle by, 

I 476 eihlts ot, 405— purity of diction 
and classical taste of. 339- bis tenets, 
It 73, 427— style ot preaching, 468— his 
death, 74 

M flanges de Litteratnre, by d'Argonne, 
lv 314,315 

Mcliliinr, Adun, the German biographer, 

II 24 

Melville, Andrew, ll 46, 118, 248 
Mtmons, political, ll 145 
Memoirs, French, lh 363, lv 307 
Memory, the, theory of. In 80, 100 
Mena, Juan de la, 1 264 , 11 305 
Mena, Christopher de la. 111 i IB 
Mflsoge, 1 atln pin ms ot, lv 253, 328— on 
the trench language, 300, 310—' Mena- 
glana, 114 

Mendicant Friars, their disputations pro- 
moted sell elastic philosophy, 1 17 — 
their superstitions reused the return of 
Ignorance, 79 theii contention with 
Erasmus and Reuchlln, 256-298— sail- 
llsed by the regular monks, 138. 
Mendoza, Diego, tqiantbh poet and states- 
man, 1 425 , li 314, 111 236— his 
* Lazurillo de I onnt 8, 1 449 
Mendoza his ‘ History of the War of 
Granada, 111 454— ‘History ot China 
by, li 352 

' Menina e Moya, early Portuguese ro- 
mame m prise,! 426 
Menochius ‘lie Presumptlonlbus,' 111 
180 . 

Meuot, sermons of, i 380. 

Menzim, Benedetto, poems of, lv 224. 

• Mi phlstopheles ot Marlowe, 11 471 
Mercator, Gerard, his charts, 11 364 
Marobant Taylors school, statutes of, 11 
41. 

'Merchant of Venice, comedy of, 11 286 
Mercuxe Galoot, the, by Vise, lv 309 


MILTON. 

Mercury,. transited, Hi 417,418 
MereB, lu 277, note i— 1 1 Wits Treasury* 
of, 288, note, UL 264, note k 
Merian, Voyages to the Indies by, h. 
362. 

Mermaid Club, account of the, Id 318. 
Merovingian period, barbarism of, i 6 
Mersenne, works of, id 402, 408, note. 
418 — writings of, against Descartes, 
78 

Memla, criticisms of, 1 178. 

Mesmerism, modern, lv 122, note*. 
Metallurgy, 1, 472 
Metaphysical poetry, Id 256. 

Metaphysics, 111 37, 38, 69 [See Philo- 
sophy ] 

Motastaslo, style of, h 262 
Metlns, of Alkmaer, In 425 
Metomc cycle, n 67 

Metre and rhythm, on, i 30 — of modern 
language, 29 

Meursius, writings of, it 374 , lv 13 — 
on Grecian antiquities, ll 36U 
Mexico, natural history of, by Hernando 
d'Oviedo, u 340 

Mezcray, the first general historian oi 
I ranee, lu 453 
Michael Angelo, lv 133, note 
Michel, M , bis ‘ 1 hflitre hranyaise an 
Moyen Age, 1 35, note 
Micbell, Venetian ambassador, 11 59 
Mickle’s translation of the ' Luslad ’ of 
Camoens, u 207 

Microscope, the invention of. Ill 426, iv 
760 

Mlcyllus, • De re metrics,' l 343— Latin 
poetry of, 439 

Middle Ages defined, 1 243 — emlucD* 
scholars of the, 14— literature ot the, 2 
Middleton, plays of, ill 348 
Mtdgley , Dr , contmnator of the ‘ Turkish 
Spy,’ iv 375, note, 336, note 
Mill s System of Logic, iv 132, nob t 
Milling, Abbot of Westminster, i 235 
Millington, Sir Thomas, iv 354 
Milner, Isaac, prejudices and partialities 
of, as to tbe Reformation, i 300-303, 
notes 

Milton, John, 'Paradise Regained' of, 
i 271 , iv 243 -his ' Comus,’ in 270 — 
■Lycldas,’ tb— the • Allegio’ and ‘ll 
Penseroso,* 271—' ' Ode on the Nativity, 
257, notes, 272— his Sonnets, ii 187 ; 
111 272 — hts discernment, 256— his 
Arlamsm lv 235 — his Lalm poems, 
111 274, note T, 279; tv 256— bis con- 
troversy with Salmasius, 11 380 — his 
'Paradise Lost,’ hi 278, 281; tv 235- 
242— the polemical writings of, S74, 
lv. 37— his Tractate on Education, 181 
— compared with Homer, 237 —Dante, 
238 — elevation of his style, 240 — 
his blindness, tb —his passion for music, 
241— his progress to fame, 242— cri- 
tique on, 242,243—* Samson Agonistes * 
of, 243 

2 d 2 
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MIND. 

Mind, the human, iv 111, 113 [See Philo- 
sophy]— bpinosa on the, 113 
Mineralogy, l 472— of England, Iv 358 
‘Minerva of banctiua, a grammatical 
treatise, ii. 37 

Minnesingers ol Germany, 1 38 
‘ Mirame, tragedy of, by Hardy, ill. 
291 

Miranda, Saa di, Portuguese poet, 1 428 

• Mimrar ot Magistrates,’ the, a collec- 

tion of Stones, ii 219 — Induction to, by 
SackviUe, tb , 267 

‘ Misogonus' an early Lomedy, h 266 

* Mistress of Philarete,’ play of, m 267 
‘Mithndate, by Hacme, beauties of the 

composition, iv 262 
Mitmberlu.il, discoveries of ill 48 
Modena, academy of, l 372 , li 303, 361 
—allusions to the history of, ui 232, 
234 

Molanus, German controvertist, Iv 25 
Moliere, his genius and dramatic works, 
11 265, 287, note— his ‘L’Avare,’ iv 
270 — * L’Ecole des femmes,’ 271 — 
‘Le Misunthrope, 272— 'Lrs Femmes 
Savantes, 273 — ■* Tuts Prdcieuses Ridi- 
cules, ib — * rartuffe/ tb — ■ Bourgeoise 
Gentilhomme,’ 275 — ‘George Dandrn,’ 
■b — character of his works, tb — 

• L’f tounil ‘ 270 

Molina his treatise on Free-will, 11 76— 
his bemi-Pelagian dm trine, tb note *, 
432— his tenets, iv 28 
Molza, Italian poet, 1 438 — his Latin 
poetry , ib 

Monarchia SoUpsorum,’ a satire on the 
results, ul 390 

Monarchy, observations of Bodin on, n 
153, 164 [See King] — Puffcndort’s 
theory of, iv 197 

Monasteries, suppression of, i 351— de- 
struction of, no injury to learning, ib 
— in Ireland, 5 

M incy and Coin, on, 1 v 177, 214 — mone- 
taiy writings, iu 184. 

Monk, Dr , Bishop of Gloucester, iv 7— 
I ike of Bentley by, 10, 11, 12,and notes, 
31 note, 325, note * 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, 1 295 — de- 
spised in Germany and Switzerland, 
308 — various religious orders of, In the 
twelfth century, 77— invectn es against, 
by ManzoLU aud Alamtiuil, 371— by 
Rcuchlin, 296 

Monstrelet, historical works of, i 241, 
Montagu, Basil, remarks ot, on Baton, 
ui 21,24 notes, 45, 66, note 9 
Montagu, Mrs , her Essays, ul 318 
Montaigne, Essays of, u 124, 292— their i 
characteristics, 124 — ills bnllimt 
genius, ib — his sprightly and rapid 
thoughts, 125— his independent spirit, 
ib.— his love of ancient authors, tb — 
his critical opinions, tb — his good sense, 
126— bis moral scepticism, ib. — anl- 
madi eraions upon, 127— the charm of 


MOSES. 

simplicity lit his writtngs, 128, 367— 
allusions to, I 142 , ll 6 ; lv 41, 31 b 
— his infidelity questioned, it 96— hh 
egotism, 128— school of,m. 148 
Montai us, Anas, h 98 — Antwerp Polya 
glott by, 347 

Montansier, Duke de, suggests the Del- 
plan editions of the Classics, iv 4 
Montausicr, Madame, fum ral sermon on. 

by fldchiei, iv. 54, note u , 

Montcmayor, the ‘ Diana * of, 11 204, 11 i 
Montesquieu, the ‘Grandeur et D ca- 
dence ‘ oi,iu 158 — ‘ L’EspntdesLo x,‘ 
182 

Montfaucon, references to his authority, 
l 57 

Montluc, memoirs of, n 356. 

Montpellier, school of medicine at, 1 19 
Montpellier, botanical garden of, n 340 
Montucla, quoted, l. Ib0, 458, 461, ii. 
321, 327 , 330 — on the Microscope, 111. 
426 — ‘Histoire des Mathemutiques, 
304, note 

Moon, the, Wilhins’B ■ Discovery of a New 
World ' in, iv 32 1 

Moore s History of Ireland 1 6, note. 
Moors of Spiin, Conde s Histoij ol the. 
ii 316— Moorish Kunianus, l 248, u 
209, ui 2)6, volt I [ Nee Romance ] 
Moral Fictions popular with the arihto 
cracy, l 136 

Morul Philosophy, writers on, iv 151 
Moralities, dramatic, l 220— in France, 
220, 443 — in England, 220— used as jc- 
iigious satire, 445 

Morals, Italian writers on, u 128— Eng- 
lish writers, 129— Jesuitical scheme ot 
ill 135-1 18 — theories ot llobbes and 
Grotius, 147 

Mon, Henry, on Witchcraft, iv 58— his 
metaphysical philosophy, m 80 and 
note iv 68, 102 

More, Sir I homas, i 236, 277, 358— His- 
tory of Edward V by, 319, 464 — bis 
’Utopia,' and derivation of the word, 
281, note m 

Morel, John, bis lexicon, u 41 
Morel, William, Ins edition of Vergara’s 
Grammar, If 17 

Mordrt, french lllctlonary of, lv 312. 
Morgan, Protcssor de, on geometrical 
emiTS, 1 459, note 6. 

• Morgante Magglore ’ of Puld, 1 198 ; 
111 232 

Murhof, quotations from the ‘ Polyhlstor* 
of, 1 196, 322, 343, It 17, 10], 370, 
note d, ill 4 , lv 212, 714 
Morin, proteshmt theologian, III 446. 
HoriBon, Dr , Professor of Botany, lv. 349 
—his works, 350. 

Momay, Du l'lessls, writings of, h 84, 
401 , 406, note 

Moroslna, Sonnets on the death of, 1, 420 
Mosellanus, Peter 1 275, 342, 359. 

Moats, his authorship of the Pentateuch 
questioned, i\ 41— Mosaic history of 
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M08HEIM. ; 

the Deluge, Ac , 35b, 358— Institutions, 
384. 

Moahelm, hi) ‘Ecclesiastical History,' 1. ' 

12,303; 11. 85,94; lv 29, note 
Molhe le Vayer, La, his Dialogues, 11. 
462; 111. 148, 1 59 — ou French eloquence, 
111. 16J. 

Mouffet, his ' Theatrum Insectornm,’ ill. 
411 

Mousset, French poet, 11. 216, note". 
Mulgrai e, lord, ‘ Essay on l’oetry,’ by, 
lv 305 ,note c — poems of, 246, 251. 

Mun, Thomas, on lorelgn trade, 11L 166 ; 
IV 212,213 

Monday, Anthony, translator of ‘ Amadls 
de Gaul,' and other Romances, l. 313 , 
ii 318 

Muiidlnus, anatomical works of, 1 119, 
261, 467. 

Munster, Sebastian, Oriental Scholar, 1. 

387, 473, 475. 

Munster, German schools at, I 233. 
Murotorl, Dissertations, 8cc., of, quoted, 

I 3, note, 12, note, 20, 27 62, 164 , 11. 
182, 183, 18b, 187, note— Delia Perfetta 
Poesla, 111 227, note, 236, note *. 

Muretns, Marc Anthony, the ' Varlas 
Leetlonea' of, u 7, 178— diversity of 
his subjects, 8 — orations of, 28 — his 
Latin style, i b , 244— on the massacre 
of St Bartholomew e, 29, no t< 6 
Musa, Arabian, tnatlse on Algebra by, 

II 320, note a 

Mussb Angllcanas, collection of Latin 
poems, lr 256 

Musffius, editions and translations of, 1, 
224 , U 229, 100. 

Musculus, Well gang, theological writer, 
11 92, 91 

Muffle, science of, 1. 3— church, II. 252, 
note f— operatic, it — the melodrame, 
253 

Musurua, Marcus, the eminent Greek 
scholar, l 22b, 2b9 

Mysteries, desire of man to explore, i. 

202 . 

Mjstuies, dramatic, their origin, L 215 
— of 1 ranee 2 8 441, li 262— of Spain, 
1 261, n 254— c,f England, l 144— of 
Germany, 220— the Cluster, 218, note* 
—the l’ownley, t b 

Mystical Medicines of 1‘uracelsus, ul 
443. 

Mystinsm, on, ill. 13, lv 18 
Mystics of the Roman ( hurch, iv. 38. 
Mythology, writers on, It 54. 

Noharro, Torres, Spanish comedies of, 
1 441. 

Namti, on the use of. in 106, 107, 12)9. 
Nantes, Ldictol, n. 81, 440 — revocation 
of the Edict of. iv 22, 17 
Nantcuil, epigram on a portrait by, lil. 

388, note !, 

Napier, John, his Invention of logaiithms, 
UL 395— his tables, 397. 


NORTH SEA. 

Naples, Academy of men of learning at, 
L 106, 228, 228. 

Naidi, history by, 1. 476. 

Nardini, ‘Roma Antica’ of, u. 388; lv. 
13. . 

Nash, dramatlo author, n. 269, 270, note 9, 
274, 298. 

Natalis Comes, Mythologia of, u. 4. 

Nations, rights of. 111. 201, 209. ri’ee 

Law.] 

Natural history, progress of the study of, 
1. 470; h 334; iu. 430; iv. 345. 

Nature, law of, iv. 159, 166, 174 — Phe- 
nomena of, 173— Hobbes on the Laws 
of, in. 168-171— Grotiuson,lB4 — Puffen- 
dorf on, iv. 172-178, 183, 196. 

Naudd, Gabriel, hiB ' Considerations sur 
les Coupb-d dtat,’ m. 168— his ‘ Nnu- 
dteana,’ 11. 463, note , ill 5 ; iv. 314 

Naugenus, Latin poet,i. 438. 

Navarre, Queen of, ‘ Hutoiro desAmans 
Fortunes, 1 ot, ii. 312 • 

Navigation, art of. by Baldi, u. 190. 

Neander, Michael, grammarian, ii 21 — 

' Erotemata Ling IlebreetB ’ ol, 348. 

Netherlands, persecution of Protestants 
in the, 1 374. 

Newton, bir Isaac, works of, ill. 61. 
427; lv. 342— his ‘ Pnncipia,’ 141— di- 
ilnition of Algebra by, ii. 324— the 
Newtonian sjetem, m 415-417— his 
discoveries In chemistry, iv 342. 

Newton, Ninian, edition of Cicero by, n. 
44. 

Nibelungen, the Lay of the, 1 39. 

Niccoh, citizen of Florence, 1. 106, 172 

N ictne faith, the, iv 17. 

Nicer™, le I'ere, biographical works of, 
I 328, note , U. 13, note u , 128, note. 

Nicholas V., Pope, a patron of learning, t 
145-character of, tit — ‘ Letters of In- 
dulgence,’ by, 157— library of, 166, 
note c . 

Nicolas of Ragusa, 1. 185. 

Nicole, on Hit Protestant Controversy, 
Ac., iv. 22, 31, 80— ‘ Essais de Morale,' 
155. 

Niebuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 
quoled, II. 48, note c . 

Nieuhoff, account of China by, iv 367. 

Nile, the liver, u. 353. 

N lzolius, Manus, lexicographer, ' Ob- 
serv itiones m M. T Ciceronem, 1 332 ; 
u. 366— his principles of philosophy, 
114,115. 

Noah, Seven Precept) cf the sons of, lu. 
146 

Nominalists, the, 1. 18 — controversies of, 
186, and Realists, 188; UL 4. 

Noodt, Gerard, on Usury, iv. 219. 

Norman poets of the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and lourteintb cenlunes, 1 33 

Noms, ‘Essay on the Ideal World* by, 
lv. 102. 

North Sea, the, English discoveries In, U. 
353. 
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NOSOB TEIPSUM. 

■Nosee Teipsum,’ poem by Sir John 
Davies, il. 227, 

Nott, Dr., hit character of the poets 
Surrey and Wyatt, 1. *31-436. 

None, Ea, ' IMacoursee ’ ot, it. 1*5. 

' Nouvelles Nouvelles, Cent,' 1. 312. 
Novels, Italian, 1. *48 ; 11. 31 1 ; 1(1. 386 
Spanish, 11. 314,315; lit 384— French, 
1. 135,211,449; 11. 812 ; lv. 328. 
Nowell, master of Westminster school, 1. 

345 ; It 85— eateohlsm of, 40. 
Numismatics, science of, IL 53, 361 ; lv. 
14. [Nee Coins.] 

Nun nee (or Plndanns), 1. 341 — his Greek 
- grammar, 11. 18. 

■ Nut-brown Maid,’ the, ballad of, 1. 319. 

Oath of allegiance, IL 396. 

Oaths, on, 111. 135— promissory, 196. 
Obedience, passive. It 140; ill. 157, 163, 
186. . 

‘ Oceana ' of Harrington, lv. 20a 
Ocbloo, Bernard, the Capuchin preacher, 
t 373. 

Ockham, William, 1. 18, 187 ; lit 143. 
Ockland, the Anglorum Pnolla* by, it 
248. 

‘ Odyssey,’ the, lv. 330. 

CEcolampadlus, the reformer and scholar, 
1. 274, 302, 359, 364, note ,- It 24— burled 
In Basic Cathedral, 1. 365. 

Olaus Magnus, the naturalist, It 336. 

• Old Bachelor,' play of, lv. 288. 
Oldenburg, editor of the Philosophical 

Transactions, Ac., lv. 339. 

Oldham, satirical poetry of, lv. 2*6, 251. 
Olearlus, Ills Travels in Russia, lit *50. 
Oliva, Peres d’, a moral writer, i. 40*. 
OUvctan, New Testament of, i. 388. 
Onkelos, Chaldee paraphrase of the Pen- 
tateuch by, 1. 320. 

Opera, French, lv. 279. 

Opera, Italian, U. 262. 

Ophelia, Shakspeare’a character of, lib 
331. 

Opttz, German lyric poet, lit 247, 2*8 and 
note ; lv. 233— his followers, 111. 2*8. 
Oporinus, scholar and printer, U. 24— his 
press prohibited, 11. 365. 

OptlcB, science of, lb 330 ; lit 424, 443 — 
Dioptrics, science of, 427. 

Oracles, History of, by Fontenelle, lv. 
296. 

Oratory, Congregation of the, lv. 68. 

■ Orfeo,* drama of, by Polltlon, 1. 21 4. 
Organon Novum of Bacon, Boyle's ob- 
servations on, lv. 342. [Ha Bacon.] 
Oriental literature and languages, t 320, 
473; 11.347; Ul. 444; lv. 363— poetry, 
111. 239. 

* Orlando Furioso ' of Ariosto criticised, L 

309, 311, 313 ; It 198. 

'Orlando Innamorato,’ the, of Bolardo, 

1, 930, 310, 311— Its continuation by 
Agostini, 310, 423— some account of 
Bond's poem of, 369, 370— re-written 


PALESTRINA. 

by Beml, 423— Domenichl’s alteration 
of, 42*. 

Ornithology, writeraan,iU.430; tv. 345. 

Oroblo, the Jew, on the Prophecies, lv. 
46. 

Orrery, Lord, the Parthenlssa of, tv. 331. 

Ortellus, geographical treatises by, 1. 476 
— 1 Theatrum Or bis Terrarum ’ of, 11. 
363-355. 

‘ Orths, Don Sanobo,’ celebrated tragedy 
Of, It 258, 259. 

Orto, Dedo do, tragedies of, It 249. 

Osborn's ' Advloe to hie Son,’ 111. 164. 

Oaorlus, Bishop, his treatise 1 De Gloria,’ 
It 31. 

OsBory, Lord, satirical poetry of, lv. 246. 

Ottfrtcd, turned the Gospels Into German 
verse, 1. 38, note 8. 

Otway, Dramatist, poetry of, lv. 251 — his 
* Ventoe Preserved,' 269, 285—’ The 
Orphan,’ 285. 

Oughtred, hie ' Clavls mathematical UL 
404, note >. 

Overall, Bishop, his ' Convocation Book,’ 
lv. 201. 

Overbury, Str Thomas, hie ' Characters,' 
Ul. 378. 

Ovid, Imitated by Milton ill bis Latin 
poems, 111. 279 ; lv. 237— his ‘ Metamor- 
phoses ’ excelled by the ■ Orlando Fu- 
rioso,’ L 313. Abe also, lit 230, 242; iv. 
233, 353, 320. 

Oviedo, or Gonzalo Hernandez, bis India, 
t 470; U. 340. 351 ; 111. 431. 

Owen, Latin Epigrams of, iii. 277. 

Oxford, university of, 1. 11, 15, 16; U. 
357— created its own patrons, 1. 15, 
16— books given to, 110— Greek lec- 
tures, 278, 293, note— the university 
press, IL 42— lectures In Greek and 
Latin at, 1. 345— defective state of the 
learning of In the fifteenth century, 
110— Wood's character of, 349— Latin 
poetry at, lv. 258— the Bodleian library. 
It 358 ; Ut 454. 


Psdoll, Luca dl Borgo, algebraist, 1. 242, 
note. 

Paderbom, school of, 1. 71. 

Padua, university of, L 19, 320 ; IL 332 
356, 360— schoolmen of, It 101 ; 111. 5 — 
public garden of, it 340. 

Piedotrophla,' poem of, II. 245. 

Pugnlnus, version of the Kvangtle by, L 
387 ; It 98— of the Koran by, L 474; It 
350 — translation of Scripture by, t 387, 
473. 

'alnter, ' Palace of Pleasure' by, 11. 318. 

'sinters, the Bolognese school, it 199. 

Painting, treatise on, by RaSaeUe Bor- 
glilno, it 2s9. 

Wearlus, Aoulus, Latin poem of, on the 
Immortality of the Soul, 1. 438; It 
302. 

Palestrina, church music Improved by, IL 
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PALEV. 

262, note t— Its lnflucnco on religion, 
253. 

I'aloy, Dr,, bis Moral Philosophy, It. 189, 
110, 118 — his Objections to Grottus, UL 
211— character of, tv. 118. 

Palgrave, Sr F., on the authenticity of 
Ingullus s History ot Croyland, 1. 28. 

PallngemuB Stellatus [or ManzolU], 1. 31 1, 
438 

Pahngenlns, his ‘ Zodlacus Vltaj,’ L, 3T1 ; 
11 241. 

Palladios, Danish translation of the Scrip- 
tures by, l. 381. 

Pallavldno, Ferrante, writings of, It. 398 ; 
1U. 363. 

PaUavlcino, Sfona, In. 365. 

• Palmerin of Oliva,’ romance, 1. 448 ; II. 
312. 

Palmerin of England, 11. 313— abridgment 
by Southey, ill. 

Pulmleri, the ‘ Vita Civile’ of, 1. 184. 

Palsgraves French grammar, i. 466. 

l’ancirollus, his ’Notida Dlgnltatum,’ 11. 
63. 

Pandects of Justinian, 1. 82, 418. 

Pandolbnl, bis moral dialogue, 1. 184. 

Fames!, i, 199, vote T — on the ‘Orlando 
lnnamorato,’ l. 310, note * — on the 
‘ Mambnano,' 231, note s — on the ex- 
temporaneous comedy, 111. 284, note m 
— oil the * Amadigi ’ of B- Tasso, li, 
191, note '. 

Paimaru, printing press of, in Italy, 1. 
162— petition ot, 249. 

Pantomime, remarlcs on, ill. 284, note m . 

Panvlmus, Onuphnns, it. 30— his learn- 
ing, 48, 49—’ De LudlB Clrconstbua ’ of, 
52. 

Panzer, ■ Annoles Typographlcl,’ 1 181. 

Paiftl Influence In Europe, 11. 68, 395— 
Us decline, 401 ; lv. 11— Anglican writ- 
ings against popery, 21— evaded on 
north aide ot the Alps, 414— claims of, 
11.89. 

Paper, Its invention, L 66, 61— ootion 
paper preceded that from linen rag, 61 
— charters and papal bulls on cotton 
paper, ih.— flrst used In the Greek em- 
pire In the twelfth century for MSS., tb. 
— m Italy In the thirteenth, tb. — among 
the Saracens, of remoter antiquity, tb. 
— called 1 Charts Damascena,’ by the 
Arabian literati, 58 — Imcu paper dated 
from am. 1100, 51, 58— ot mixed ma- 
terials, 69 — excellence of the lmen 
paper first used for books and piint- 
tag,81 

Papias, Latin dictionary of, L 13, 82— his 
Latin version of some lines of Hesiod, 
91. 

Papinlan, writer on Jurisprudence, it. 110, 

Pappus, the geometer, editions of, 11. 328. 

Papyrus, employed for all documents 
under Charlemagne, 1. 61 — Egyptian , ib. 

Paracelsus, his speculative philosophy In 
medicine described, L 391, *66 j 111.443 


PAsroy. 

— school of, 11. 341 ; 111. 12, 13, 23 ; it. 
361— bis Impostures and extravagances, 
ill. 23. 

* Paradise of Dainty Devices,’ the, 11. 218, 

219. 

‘ Paradise Lost,' tv. 216. 

Paradoxes, Hobbes's, ill. 119 — of fair 
Thomas Browne, 163. 

ParaeuB, on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the divine right of kings, ill. 162. 

Parchments, the Use of them much su- 
perseded by the Invention of paper, i. 
67 — their expense, tb.— erasure of MSS. 
thereon, for the sake of new writmgs, 
tb.— monuments ot learning and recuid 
theieby lost, tb.— restoration of some 
effected, ib. — law MSS. generally on, 61. 

Pard, Ambrose, chirurgical writer. It. 346. 

Parental anthonty, m. 191 ; iv. 204. 

Parfrey, John, his mystery ’Candlemas 
Day,' l 442. 

Pans, University of, origin of, 1 12— its 
scholastic philosophy, x It. 13 — its in- 
crease, 14, 16,334— first Greek press at, 
257, 134 — its repute for philological pur- 
suits, u. 5— Academy of Sctenci s, I v. 339 
—theatres In, u. 266— the Royal Li- 
brary ol, 358— nominalists of, 1. 186— 
forbidden to conler degrees in civil law , 
ii. 172— press at, I. 232. [Sie France J 

Parker, Archbishop, n. 46, 369. 

Parkinson, hie ‘ 2 heatrum Bot jmeum,' ill 
415. 

Parliament, English, and constitution, lv 
208,297,208 — May’s History of, in. 376 

Parmenides on heat and cold, in 104. 

’ Parnaso Espaflol' of bedono, in 200,203, 
ill 236. 

‘ Psmaso Italiano ’ of Rlibbi, In. 228 and 
note. 

‘ Parnassus, News from,’ by Boccallnl, 111. 
361. 

* Parrhasiana ' of Le Clerc, iv. 316. 

Partita, Paolo, ‘Discord poUticl ’ ol, li 

147. 

Pascal, blB experiment on the barometer, 
111 . 35, note— on the Puy de DOme, 424 
— writings of, iv. 31, 88, 102 — bis 
‘Thoughts on Miracles,’ Iv 41-46, 102, 
161— bis ‘ Provincial letters,’ 41,161 — 
on Geometry, hi. 402; iv 103 — his 
reverence for religion, 104— hie acute 
observation, 104,293. 

Paschasius, Radbert, l 26. note 1. 

Pasor, George, Greek scholar, writings of, 
11. 373. 

Pasquler, It. 216, 263, 265 — his ‘ Be- 
cherches de la France,’ 309, 

Possau, Pacification of, U, 58, 60. 

Paseavanti, religious writer, 1. 164. 

Passerat, Latin poet, if. 244, 293. 

Passions, the, lv, 116, 156— analysis of, by 
Hobbes, Ul. Ill, 118, 122— Sptnoea, iv. 
118. 

Fasten Letters, the, 1. 168, 169, 311 and 

notek. 
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PASTOR FIDO. 

'Pastor FI Jo,’ 11. 251 ; Hi. 283. 

Pastoral romance described, i. 288; ill. 
388— pastoral poetry, it. 221, 222, 310 ; 
iv. 228— dramas, ii. 280; ill. 282, 321. 

Pastoriul, sonnet on Genoa by, iv. 225. 

Pastrengo, L 172. 

Paterno, Ludovico, sonnets of, ii. 185. 

Patin, Guy, writings of, 11. 402 ; HI. 153, 
310. 

Patriot, Francis, on tbe Roman military 
system, 11. 51 — bis ‘ Discussiones Peri- 
patetics,' 103 ; HI. 5. 

Patru, forensic speeches of, Hi. 387 ; iv. 51. 

Paul II., pope, persecutes the Learned, 1. 
165. 

Paul III., pope, establishes tbe Jesuits, i, 

■* .374 — convokes the Council of Trent, 
376 ; II. 62, 88, 88. 

Paul IF., Ii. 68, 365. 

Paul V., Ii. 77, note *, 401, 432— his dis- 
pute with Venice, 386. 

Paul's, St, school, i. 278. 

Paullus, on the right of occupancy, Hi. 19 1 . 

Peacock, Mr., definition of algebra by, U. 
322, note S. 

Pearson, Bishop, on the Creed, iv. 57. 

Pearson, und Cnsaubon, notes on Diogenes 
Laertius by, iv. B. 

Pccock, Bishop, remarks on tbe language 
of, i. 317, note ra . 

* Pocorone, the,’ a celebrated moral fiction, 

I. 130. 

Pecquet medical observations of. 111. 443 ; 
lv. 300. 

Pftele, George, plays of, 1L 272, 273. 

PClresc, Nicholas, his learning. 111. 181, 
411, 443, note “—life and character, 481 
— his travels, 482 — his additions to 
botany, ib. — scientific discoveries, 463 — 
literary seal of, 462. 

Pelagian controversy, the, lv. 28 — the 
Seml-Pelaglans, 11. 74, 76— tbelr hypo- 
thesis, 427. 

Pelham, Lady, MS. letter of, 55, note 7, 
169. 

Pellsson, bis ■ History of the French Aca- 
demy,’ HI. 244, 383. 

Pellegrino, CamtUn, his controversy with 
the Academy of Florence, 1. 2.IU, note 4 ; 

II. 306. 307— his poems, 183— his dia- 
logue, ' II Caraffn,' 307, note 

Pelletier, Algebra of, 11. 319. 

Pelletier’s * Art of Poetry/ 11. 308 — also 
his version of Horace, ib. note. 

Felllcan, his religious tenets, 1. 301— his 
' Commcntaril Blbllormn,' 473 — He- 
brew grammar by, 202. 

Pembroke, IVllUam, Earl of, poetry of, 111. 
264, note k, 268. 

Pen and the Sword,’ Andrew's parable 
of. 111. 1M, no(e r . 

Pena on botany, 11. 341. 

Pennant’s British Zoology, 11. 338. 

' Pensdcs diverges sur la comete de 1680/ 
by Bayle, Iv. 312. 

Perception, theories of Malebronche, 


PETTY. 

Locks, Stewart, fee., on, iv. 86, 87, 88 
and note. 

Percy’s ‘ He liquet of Ancient Poetry/ U. 
233. 

Peregrlno, writings of, HI. 366. 

Pereira, Gomes, the ‘ Margarita Anto- 
ni ana, it. 116/ 

Perez Glnes de la Hlta, Spanish novelist, 
11. 315. 

Perlere, Bonaventure des.his ’ Cyxnb&lum 
Mundl/ U. 96, note 4. 

Perizonlus, U. 28— philological works ol, 
387 ; lv. 4. 

Per kins, Calvtnlstlc divine, science of 
morals by, U. 86 ; 111. 144. 

Perottl, ’ Cornucopia,’ Ac., of, 1. 196 — 
medical works of, 344. 

Perpinlanus, Jesuit of Valencia, orations 
of, il. 31. 

Perrault, Charles, his 'Parallel of the 
Ancients and Modems/ lv. 307 , 324 — 
tales by, 329. 

Perrault, Nicolas, his * Morale des Jd- 
sultes,’ tv. 163. 

Perron, Du, cardinal and archbishop of 
Sens, the talent and Influence of, ii. 400, 
*06, note, 407 and note— 1 Perrunlana/ 
lv. 314. 

Persecution of Protestants, L 389 — in 
Spain and In the Low Countries, 374- 
day of St. Bartholomew, 11. 117, 182 — 
by the two Maries, 136. 

Persian language, Ac., the, 11. 360; 1U. 449; 
iv. 364. 

Persons, the Jesnit, conduct of, 11. B9, 144. 

Perspective, writers on the science of, ii. 
330. 

Peruvian bark, discovery of, Iv. 363. 

Peruzstl, treatise on Perspective by, 11. 330. 

Petavlus, chronological works of, 11. 67, 
392, 393; iv. 15— his Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin poetry, ill. 273— his ' Dog- 
mata theologies/ 11. 463 ; lv. 37. 

Peter Cluniaccnsis, his Treatise against 
the Jews, 1. 68 — explanation of his 
words, ' ex ra&urisvcterum pannorum/ 
ib. and note 8. 

Peter Lombard, ' Propositions of the Fa- 
thers ’ by, 1. 13, note 4 — ' Lllicr Senten- 
tlarum ’ of, 97. 

Petit, French scholar, 1. 340; 11. 379. 

Petit, Samuel, on tbe Athenian laws, 11. 
391. 

Petrarch, the first restorer of letters, 1. 
43, 63— attempts the study of Greek, 
99— Latin poems of, 86; 11. 302— his 
Eclogues, ib.— his Sonnets and Cun- 
lones, i. 478 ; il. 191, note 9, 302— idol- 
ised in Italy, 204 Imitators of, 186, 
303 — Tassoui’s remarks on. Hi. 366 — 
Life of, by Aretin, 1. 164— opinions on 
the nature of Ills love for Laura, li. 302. 

Petri, Olaus, translation of the Scriptures 
Into Swedish by, 1. 387, 

Petty, Sir William, political arithmetic of, 
iv. 216. 
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PEUCER. 

Peucer, son-in-law of Calvin, it 75. 

Pezron, his « Antiquity des temps dd- 
vollde/ iv. 16. 

Pfeffercom, the converted Jew, 1. 296. 

Ptlntzing, Melchior, his poem of ‘ Theuer- 
donka/ L 429. 

Pflsiev, Bible of, L 158. 

Pbaedrus, Fubulie of, iv. 227, 228. 

Phaer, translator, ii. 229, 310. 

Plialaris, epistles of, iv. 10. 

‘Pharsalia, Lucan's, Urdbceufs, iv. 236, 
304 — May's Supplement, ill. 278. 

Phavorinus, his 1 Etymologlcum M g- 
num,’ 1. 226, 333. 

4 Phllastcr,’ play of, ill 324. 

Philip Augustus, king of France, i. 16. 

Philip II. of Spain, reign of, tl. 62, 90, 92, 1 
200, 209, 210, note *— sends an embassy 
to Pekin in 1680, 362. 

Philip III. of Spain, 11. 212, note * ; ill 236. 

Philip IV. of Spain, ill. 236. 

Philips, his * Theatrum Poetarum / Iv. 321 . 

Philo, and the Alexandrlun school of phi- 
losophy, t 206. 

Philology, progress of, 11. 1, 8— In Ger- 
many, 22 ; lv 2, &c. 

* Philosophise elemental ' of Hobbes, 111. 

126. 

' Philosophical Transactions,’ lv. 339. 

Philosophy, Experimental, iv. 337. 

Philosophy, the scholastic, i. 12, 17, 19, 
389, 391 ; 11. 23; tii. 4; lv. 60 — of 
Bacon, ii. 113; ill. 23, 68; iv. 40— of 
Locke and Bayle, 40 — of 1 iescartes and 
Gassendi, ib., 61, 67, 68, 70. 76 ; iil. 69- 
99, &c. — of Galileo and Kepler, 3 — 
Nizolhw’s principles of, ii. 114 — of 
Ilobhes, iii. 99-130 — Melanch thon’s 
1 Philippic method of,’ iii. 4 — Campa- 
ftclla’s theory, 7— history of Speculative 
philosophy, L 389 ; ill. 1 ; iv. 60— the 
Aristotelian philosophy, i. 201, 390, 
391 ; ii. H)0, 101 ; iii. 1, 4; iv. 60, 82— 
of Boethius, i. 2 — the Platonic, 200 , 201 ; 
il. 110; Hi. 63 — the Peripatetic dialec- 
tics, 3 — scholastic and genuine Aris- 
totelians distinguished, i. 391 ; U. 100; 
ill. 2— the Epicurean school, 95— meta- 
physical writers, 4, 129 ; iv. 60 et seq. — 
Moral Philosophy, i. 401; 11. 116; Iii. 
131-166; iv. 161— Political Philosophy, 
I. 401; ii. 130; ill. 156-179; iv. 191- 
occult, i. 399— Stewart's IHssertatlon on 
the Progress of Philosophy, iii. 77, note 
— Ethics of Spinosa, iv. 166. 

Physical Sciences in the middle ages, i. 112. 

Physicians, College of. founded by Henry 
VIII., i. 465. 

Physiology, Vegetable, iv. 363. 

* Paytopinax,’ botanical work, il. 343. 

* I’hytoplnax/ iii. 435. 

Plbrac, a lawyer and versifier, ii. 21 5. 

Piccolomini, Alexander, * Moral Institu- 
tions ’ of, U. 128 — 4 Anatomise praslec- 
tlones ’ of, 346. 

* Picture, The,’ play of. Hi. 343. 


PLOTINUS, 

Picas of Mlnmdola, L 206-209 ; ii, 104. 

* Pletra del Paragone * of Trajan Bocculinl, 

HI. 363. 

Pigafetta, voyages by, iL 361. 

Pighlus, antiquary, 11. 52. 

Plgnoria on the lsiac tablet, IL 359. 

Pllatus, Leon, translation of Homer by, 
1 . 100 . 

* Pilgrim ’ of Purchas, Hi. 460. 

4 Pilgrim's Progress' of John Bunyan, iv 
326, 331. 

Pin, John, French scholar, I. 283, 341. 

Pinciano's treatise on the Art of Poetry 
ii. 308. 

Plncianus, works of, i. 341. 

Pindar, iii. 233, 234 — Italian translation 
of, 235— Schmidt’s edition of, ii. 374. 

Pinelli, Qian Vlncenzlo, museum and 
library of, 11. 340, 360 ; lit. 461, 462. 

Pinkerton on Medals and Gems, II. 369. 

Mnkcrton's Scottish Poems, i. 347, note t. 

Pinson the printer, 1. 346. 

Pinzon, his voyage with Columbus, il. 336, 
note V. 

Pirokheimer, Bllibald, 1. 275 and note *, 
368, note 5— Epistle of, to Melanchthon. 
365, note— Epistle of Erasmus to, ib. 
369, 361, note. 

Pisa, school of, U. 101— siege of in 1608, 
356— Iveonard of, 321— botanical garden 
of. 1. 470; 11. 340— leaning toner of, 
332. 

Plso on the Materia Medlca of Brazil, 1H. 
431. 

Pitcairn, medical theory of, iv. 362. 

Pli Incus, the mathematician, li. 326. 

Plu* V., bulls of, against Bulus, il. 76 ; tv. 
30 — again ht Queen Elizabeth, il. 89 — 
his rigoi < against the press, 366. 

Placotte, La, * Etsals de Morale ’ of, iv. 
155, 175, 176, note*. 

, Plants, classification of, 11.341 ; lv. 361 — 
distinction of trees and shrubs, 352— on 
vegetable physiology, 353 — the ana 
tomy of, th.— the sexual system of, 364 
\_Set Botany.] 

Plater, medical discoveries of, It. 346. 

Platiua, the academician at Rome, i. 165. 

i Plato, remarks on, by Lord Bacon, iil, 34 

i —by Descartes, 80. 

Platonic academy at Florence, L 181, 200 

I — Philosophy, the, 201 , 392 ; fi. 101, 110; 

' iv. 63 — Theology, i. 200. 

, Platonism, the modem, L 151, 201 ; ii. 110 ; 

I iv. 63, 66. 

Plautus, recovery of his comedies, i. 87 — 
the Mencechmi of, imitated by Shak- 
speare and others, ii. 279— translated 
and acted at Ferrara, i. 216 ; iv. 270— 
Aululuria, ib, 

Playfair, dissertations of, 1. 460, note * ; 11. 
331, noted ; Hi. 44-48, 420. 

Pletho, Gemistus, i. 151 and note k. 

4 Plinlanm Kxercitationes ’ of Salmasius, 
ii. 380. 

Plotinus, philosophy of, i. 206 ; it. 1 10. 
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PLUTARCH. 

Plutarch, Imitations of, ill. 190 — transla- 
tions of Into vulgar Greek In the four 
teenth century, 1. 88, note 0 — Amyot'i 
French, ii. 281 — Xylan dor's version of, 
10— North's, ill 311— Drydcn’s Life of, 
iv. 315. 

Pooooke, bis great erudition, 11L 448 ; lv, 
364. 

■ Poetse Mlnores,' Wlnterton's, 11. 379. 

* Postarum carmlns Hlustrium,’ il. 242. 
Poetry, In the tenth and next ensuing 
centuries, 1. 10 — Anglo-Saxon, ib . — 
Latin poetry, ib. — Effect of chivalry 
on, 131 — Belglc, 11. 248— Danish, ill. 
280— Dutch, 248— English, 1. 128, 429- 
438 ; 11. 215-241 ; lv. 233 — French and 
-'Provencal L 32, 125,212,427 ; il 210- 
217 ; 111 242, 281 ; lv. 226 — German, 1. 
10, 428 i il 210-217 ; 111 246; lv. 233— 
Italian, 1. 198, 198, 232, 419 ; 11. 181-200 ; 
111. 227, 354; lv. 221— Latin, 1. 10, 85 
436-438; li 242-248; 111.273; lv.252— 
Portuguese, 1. 238, 428 ; 11. 205-208 — 
Spanish, L 122,424; IL 200-210, 280; 
111. 235 — Castilian, L 424; 11. 200— 
Scandinavian, 1. 10 — Scottish, 268, 
347, note »; 11. 234, 248— blank verse, 
1. 433— pastoral, 265; iv. 231 — epic, 11. 
184-200 ; lv. 232— serious, 11. 224, 225 
— philosophical. 111. 253— metaphysical, 
ill. 255 — anonymous poetry, 273 — 
works on poetry, viz. Gascoyne’s Notes 
on Verse and Rhyme, 11. 308— Webbe's 
Discourse of English poetry, 310 — Put- 
tenbam's Art of English Poesy, ib. — 
Harvey on English Verse, ib.— Ped- 
ano’s treatise ou the Art of, 307 — 
Pelletier’s treatise, 308— Juan de la 
Cueva’e Art of Poetry, 16.— Dry den's 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, lv. 317. 

Fogglo BncdoUnl, the first half of the 
fifteenth century called his age, l 87— 
on the ruins of Rome, 147. 

Fogglo on the degraded state of the learn- 
ing In England In 1420, 1 110. 

Poire t, his ‘ Divine (Economy,’ lv. 38. 

Poland, Protestants In, 11. 60— the Antl- 
Trlnttartans of, 78 — Sodntans of, <6. 
— college at Racow, 80, 432— Polish ver- 
sion of Scripture, 88. 

Pole, Cardinal, It. 137. 

Polentone, Secco, Dramas of, 1. 213. 
Polltlan, his Italian poems, l 165, 187, 
214, 228,451, 452 ; Il 302— Miscellanies 
of, 1. 184 — Latin poetry of, 187— his 
Drama of Orfeo, 21 A 

Political literature, U. 130— Economists, 
1U. 163; lv. 212 —Science, IL 130; 111. 
42 — opinions In fifteenth century, 1 137. 

Political philosophy, 111. 156— views of 
Splnosa, lv. 185— power, 11 138. 

Polo, Gil, poetry of, 11. 204, 314. 

Polo, Marco, Travels of, 1. 267 ; 11. 352. 

Polybius, commentaries on by Patrlzxl 
and Roborteltus, 11. 51, 52— by Casau- 
bou, 371 and notes. 


PREACHING. 

Polyglot!*, various. 111. 448, 448— Bible of 
AlcaU 1. 300— of Antwerp, Il 347— 
Polyglott alphabet, 1. 474— Brian Wal- 
ton’s, lv. 363. 

Polyolbion of Drayton, fit, 258. 

Pomlret, hts ‘ Choice,’ a poem, lv. 281. 
Pomponattus ' De Immortalltate,’ 1. 320, 
321, 383; 11. 85— on fate and free will, 
1. 383. 

Pomponius Lfetus, oil antiquities, 11. 47, 
Pomponlus Mela, edition of, by Vosslns, 
lv. 2. 

Pontanus, Latin poems of, 1. 228 ; 11.302 
—his poem, ■ de hortts Hesperidnm,’ 1. 
470, note li. 

Pool Matthew, * Synopsis Critlcoram,' by, 
lv. 57. 

Pope, Alexander, his Correspondence, 111 
361, 362 — his ‘Rape of the I-ock,' 232. 
note. 

Pope, Sir Thomas, letter of, 1. 346, note B . 
Pope Joan, on the existence ot, HI. 58, 
note. 

Pope John XXI., 1. 18, note • 

Popery, writings against, lv. 27. [See 
Papal] 

Population, King’s calculations on, lv. 21 6 
—theory of Malthua on, HI. 57. 

Port Royal Greek grammar, the, U. 18; 
iv. 3— Racine's ' History of Port Royal' 
28, note — dissolution of the convent 
of, 31 — the Messieurs de Port Royal 
ib. — their Logics or ‘1'Art de Penser, 
62, 80, 81, 83. 

Porta, Baptlata, Magla Naturalls of, IL 330, 
387, note d — discoveries of, 111. 425. 

Porta, Simon, a rigid Aristotelian. IL Ml. 
Portal’s ■ History of Anatomy ’ quoted, 1. 
488, 468 ; U. 346 ; 1U. 437-440, and notes ; 
lv. 359. >. 

Portia Capecc, wife of Rota the poet, 11. 
186. 

Porto, Luigi da, author of the novel of 
Romeo and Juliet, HI. 165, note. 
Portuguese dramatic works, 1. 263, 264- 
poets, 42, 426, 442 ; 11. 205— poetry, 205 
—men of learning tn, 208 — conquests 
and trade tn India by the, 361 ; 111. 165, 
note— discoveries lu Africa, L 193 — 
lyric poetry of, 239. 

Portus, jEmllius, a teacher of Greek, 11 
5, 14, 25. 

Posscvln, IL 65 and note, 67—' ' Bibliotheca 
Selecta ’ of, 1. 13, note d. 

Poetel, William, the Oriental scholar, i. 
474. 

Potatoe, early notice of the, 11. 340. 
Potter'6 * Antiquities of Greece,' lv. 13— 
his ' Lycopbron,’ 9. 

Poynet, or Poimet, John, on ■ Politique 
Power,’ il. 136— on Tyrannicide, 137, 138. 
Pratt's edition of Bishop Hall’s works, 
lit. 370, note. 

Preaching, style of, before the Reforma- 
tion, 11. 466— In England after the Re- 
storation, lv. 55. 
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PREJUDICE. 

Prejudice, Hobbes on, ill. 124. 

Prescott, Mr., ■ History of Ferdinand and 
Isabella,’ by, i. 325, note. 

Press, the [See Printing], 

l’revust, M., bis remark on identity, Ul. 
112, note. 

Price’s notes on Apulelus, It. 9. 

Printing, art of, L 64— Invention of, 163 — 
block books, ib. — known In China, ib. 
— Gutenberg's and Costar’s moveable 
characters, 164- first printed book, 
<fc. — progress of the art, ib.— Peter 
Schaeffer’s engraved punch, 166— Fust 
of Mcntz, 164, 168, 162 — Caxton, 114 — 
early sheets and books, 167— the first 
Greek printed, 171— first Greek press 
at Paris, 266 ; at Home, 270— first edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, 

161, 257, ii. 2, 42-44 — progress of the 
art in England, i. 174; 11. 368— France, 
i. 162, 174, 273 — Germany, 161, 173, 
273— Italy, 163, 224, 225— Spain, 175— 
Restrictions on the press at Rome by 
Paul IV. and Plus V., 11. 384, 366, 366 
— in Spain by Philip, 365— in England 
by Elizabeth and the Star Chamber, 
366 — the ‘Index Expurgalorlus ’ of 
printed books, 365 — destruction of 
works by the Inquisition, ib.— wood- 
cuts and illustrations, I. 161 — advan- 
tages reaped from the art, 246 — Its 
effects on the Reformation, 255. 

Prisoners and slaves, Groiius on the usage 
Of, ill. 210, 212. 

Promises, Grotius on the obligation of, 
ill. 194. 

‘ Promos and Cassandra,’ play of, ii. 269; 
iii. 307. 

Prqpnnciatinn of Greek and Latin, on the, 
1. 346 — of modem languages, Iv. 302. 

Property, law of, ill. 171— right of, 
190, 193; iv. 176, 200— census of, ii. 

162. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, 1. 
266, note — English writers of, ii. 293— 
Hobbes, iv. 316— Cowley, ib.— Evelyn, 
317 — Drvden, ib. — Italian, i. 164, 11. 
289. 

Proaody, Latin, i. 29 ; ii. 385. 

Protestant religion, the, progress of, 1, 
268,301,361,358,369, 384; ii. 68; Iv. 
22, 29 — tenets of the Protestants 
broached hy Wtellffe and hlB followers, 
1, 369 — Luther and Calvin, 364-368, 
367— in Spain and the Low Countries, 
374; ii. 61— Austria and Poland, 66, 79 
— Bohemia and Hungary, 66— the Pro- 
tegtaut controversy in Germany and 
France, 66 ; tv. 22— French Protestant 
refugees, 48 — the Huguenots of France, 
IL 83, 117 ; iv. 22, 47— bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Lutheran and Calvln- 
istlc Churches, it. 73, 80, 81 —decline 
of Protestantism, 84 — the principle 
of Protestantism 1. 382 — Anglican 
Protestantism, ii. 405. [&e Reforma- 


QUIXOTE. 

tion, Calvin, Luther, Zwtngle, Me- 
lanchthon, Ac.] 

Provenpal poetry, the, i. 32 et sen. ; ii 
262; iii. 239 — language allied with 
Latin, 1. 28, 31. 

1 Provoked Husband,' play of, lv. 276, 
290. 

• Provoked Wife,’ play of, lv. 291. 

Prudentius, Latin verse of, 1. 30. 

Prynne, the ' Hlstrio-maetix ’ of, til. 303. 

Psalters and liturgies, Greek, used in 
the church offices in Italy, i. 87 — the 
Psalter (printed in 1457), 165, 167. 

Psychological theories, til. 81, ioi, 129. 

Ptolemy, the geography of, 1. 183, 267- 
Ptolemaic system, lit. 413. 

PufferJorf, Samuel, on the writings of 
Bacon, Iii. 67— his 1 Law of Nature and 
Nations,’ 217, 226; iv. 162, 171-179, 
220— his 1 Duties of a Man and a Citi- 
zen,’ 171 — comparison of, with Dr. 
Paley, 178 — ‘Tbeoiy of PoUtlca’ of. 
191. 

Pulci, Luigi, poems of, I. 166,. 199 — his 
‘ Morgante Mnggtore,’ 199, 310; 111. 
232. 

Pulteney, • History of Botany ' of, II. 339, 
340 and note — iv. 351, 353. 

Punch in printing Invented, 1. 155. 

Punishment of crimes, on, by Grotius and 
Puffendorf, ill. 202 ; Iv. 194. 

Pnrbach, German mathematician, his dis- 
coveries, I. 160, 190. 

Purchas, the ’Pilgrim,’ a collection of 
voyages by, UL 450. 

Puritans, the, 11. 80. 224. 

•Purple Island,’ Fletcher’s poem of. 111. 
251, 252. 

Puttenbam, me * Art of Poesle,’ 1. 430 ; U. 
42, 294, 310. 

Pynson, books printed by, I. 237, 274 
note. P. 

‘ Pyrrhonism.' 11. 112, 124 ; 111. 73, 147. 

Quadrio, Italian critic, 1. 312 ; 11. 189. 

Quodrlvluin, mode of education, 1, 3 
note c ; 11. 357, note. 

Quakers, superstitious opposition of, to 
lawful war, ill. 186. 

Quarterly Review, articles of the, quoted, 
I. 88, note °, 334, 335; II. 16, note ", 
206, note; 1U. 290— on Milton, lv. 239, 
note articles of, ascribed to Dr. Biom- 
field, 1. 98, note ", 335. 

Querenght, Italian author, ffl. 274. 

Quevcdo, Spautsh satirist, 111. 238— Ms 
■ Visions,’ and ‘ Life of Tacano,’ iv. 323. 

Quietlsts and Mystics, iv. 39. 

Quillet, Claude, ‘ Callipa'dla ' of, iv. 353. 

Qninault, dramas of, iv. 270—’ la Mere 
Coquette,’ 278— operas of, 279, 280. 

Quintilian, Isidore's opinion of, I. 3 — 
styles colloquial Latin as quotidianmi, 
21 — on vicious orthography, ib. — MBS. 
of, discovered by i’ogglo, 87. 

1 Quixote, Don,' Its high reputation, m. 
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REFORMATION, 


379— new views as to the design of, ib. 
— difference between the two parts ot, 

381— his library alluded to, 1L did ; 111. 

382 — translations ot, iv. 317 — excel- 
lence ot this romance, 11L 384. 

Rabelais, his • Pantagruel,’ L 449— works 
ot, still have Influence with the public, 
11. 3b7 ; tv. 338. 

Racan, French poet, 111, 244, 291 

Racine, Jean, his History of Port-Royal, 
iv. 29, note — tragedies of, 230, 237 — 
'Lea Frcres ennemls,' 258— ‘Alex- 
andre,' tb. — his ' Andromaque,’ tb. — 
* BrUanmcus,’ 260 — ‘Berenice,’ 201 — 
‘ Bajazc t,‘ 262 — ‘ Uithndate,* tb . — 

** ‘Ttihigdiile,’ 263 — • Pbedre, 264 — 
‘Esther,' 265 — ‘ Athatlo, tb — his fe- 
male characters, 266 — comparisons with 
Shukspeare, with Corneille, and hull- 
tildes, 267— beauty of his stjle, 268— 
ills comedy ol * Lcs Plaldeurs,' 276 — 
Madame de Sdvlgnd on, 298, note. 

Racow, Anti- 1 rlultanan Academy at,n. 
80. 

Radbert, Paschaslus, quotations by, 1. 25, 
note i, 

Radzivil, Prince, prints the Polish version 
ol the binptiires, 11 99. 

Raffeele, Boighinu, treatise on painting 
bv, li. 269 

RaffacUe d Urbmo, i 268. 

Raimondi, John Baptists, the printer, U 
349. The brat Italian teacher ot He- 
brew, l. 184— Persic grammar by, ill 
449. 

Ralnaldua, Annals of Boronlua continued 
by, ll 94. 

Rainbow , theory of the, and explanation 
of the outer bow, ill 428, 429 

Remolds, Dr. John, It 86, 139, note— cha- 
racter of, by Wood and others, 86, 
note n . 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, ]L 223, 310 ; 111 153 
— his History of the World, 371; iv. 
316 — the Mermaid Club established b/, 
hi. 318. 

‘Ralph Royster Doyster,’ play of, 1. 447 ; 
11.266. 

RambouIUet, Marquise de, Catherine 
de Vlvonne, and her daughter Julie 
d Angennes, celebrated literary Society 
of. 111. 361 — the Hotel de, a literary 
coterie, 361, 388 ; iv. 272, 327. 

Ramlreslusde Prado, philology of, IL. ’79 

Ramus, Peter, bisGreek Grammar, 11 is ; 
lv. 4— his Logic, L 194, 395, 596 ; II 
117; 111. 2; lv 62— the Ranilsts, 111 6. 

Ramuslo, travels edited by, 1. 267 , 476 ; 
11. 350, 351 

Ranke, German hlatorian, 11. 262, note f— 
bla History of Reformation, i 300, 301, 
note. 

Raphael of Volterri, antiquary, L 333 ; 
il 47. 

Baphellng, his Arabic lexicon, 111. 448. 


Rapln, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, 11. 293 ; 
111. 273, note— extolled the disputations 
of the schools, iv. 60— Imitation of 
Horace by, IL 215. 

Rapln, Rdnd, merit of his Latin poem on 
Gardens, iv. 253 — on eloquence and 
poetry, 303- his ‘ Parallels of the Great 
Mi n of Antiquity,' 304. 

Rauwolf, the (Jeiman naturalist, 11. 340, 
note l . 

Ravallldre, La, ancient Latin song quoted 
from, 1. 23, note 

Rawley's Lite ot Lord Baoon, 11L 23, note, 
30. 

Ray, his Ornithology and History of 
Fishes, lv. 345 — ' Synopsis of (Quad- 
rupeds, ' 346 — ' Hlstorla Plantation/ 
Ac., 361— geological observations of, 
366, 358. 

Raymond of Toulouse, his letter to 
Henry III , L 69. 

Raynouard, M., his ‘ Cholx des Poesies des 
1 roubadoui s,‘ I. 20, 36 — on the Pro- 
vencal or Romance language, 21-27,35, 
note 8 — oii Portuguise lync poetry, 
219— criticisms of, on the ‘Aruucona’ 
ol Lrcllta, 11 204. 

Real, St , works of, lv. 47. 

Realists, disputations of the, 1. 18, 186; 
111. 4. 

Reason, human, on, i. 203 ; iv. 102, 114, 
157. 

Reasoning, art of, Hobbes on the. 111. HI, 
note t, 116 [See Ixigtc J 

lb bulge, Mingo, Pustorals of, u 250. 

Recitative suggisted by Rinucclm, 11. 
253. 

Record, Robert, ■ Whetstone of Wit/ by, 
h 320. 

Red!, bis philosophy, hi 351— sonnets of, 
and ode, ' Bacco in Toscana,’ lv. 224, 
225— bis correspondence, 292 — zoology 
ot, 347. 

Redman, Dr , character of, 1. 348 — 
a tutor of repute at Cambridge, n. 38, 
note I. 

Reformation, the origin of, 1. 298 — spirit 
of, 1 381; il 132, 404 — its tenets, 
427— its efletts on learning, 1. 308, 341, 
342— on printing, 255— lis progress In 
Germany and Switzeiland, 364 — alien- 
ation of ecclesiastical revenues to the 
slate, 356 — expulsion from the con- 
vents, tb. — revolutionary excitement, 
366,366; ii. 132— growth of fanaticism, 
1 356— its appeal to the ignorant, 366 — 
active part taken by women, tb. — 
parallel between those times and the 
present, »6— different es among the re- 
formers, 367- Its spread m England, 
369— in Itaty, 369 , 370, 371— In Ger- 
many and Switzerland, 300, 301, 364 
—in Spain and Low Countries, 374— 
persecutions by the Inquisition, tb. — 
order ot the Jesuits, tb., 376 — character 
of Luther and his writing?, 376-378 — 
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theological writings of the period, 379, 
380 — the controverted of the reformers, 
381 — the principle of Protestantism, 
383— the passions Instrumental In es- 
tabllshmg the Reformation, 383— the 
mischiefs arising from the abandon- 
ment of the right of free Inquiry, 384 
— controversies of Catholic and Pio- 
testunt churchmen II. 404 — detections 
to Catholicism, 406, 407 — interference 
of the civil power with,l 354 j 11 439, 
440 — confession of Aug-burg, I. 388 ; 
1L 88 — controversies ol the cbtet re- 
formers, 1. 338 et itq. — dispute beta een 
tbe Swiss relormers and Luther, 367 
—its progress, 11. 88— the ‘ Reformatio 
Lcgum Ecclestastlcarum,’ under Ed- 
ward Vl„ 32 — Protestants of France, 
their controversy with (he Galilean 
church, lv. 22-27 — writings ol the 
Church of England dinuee against the 
doctrines of Rome, 27, 28— re-actlon in 
favour ol the Church of Rome In Italy 
andbpain.il 61,81,404 — tbe’lormula 
Coricoidue,’ ol the Lutheian churches, 
75, 416, 417— Cliuich of England, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 76, note T — the 
high-church party, 418. [see Luther, 
Calvin, Melanchthon, Zw ingle, &('.] 

Refraction suggested as the cause ol 
prismatic division of colours, 11L 427 
— law of, 425. 

Regicide [ve I yrannicide], 

Keglo, works of, 1. 178. 

Regiomontanus, the mathematician, 1. 
160, 190, 221— hu, treatise ou triangles, 
45a, 459. 

Regis, Jean Silvaln, Ills ‘Systhme de la 
Philosophic,’ lv 78, note r , 79, note. 

Regins, professor ol medicine at Utrecht, 
111.95. 

Regnord, dramatic author, II 265— his 
• Le Joueui ,’ iv 276 — ’ Le Logutalrc,' 
277 — ’LesMeueehmoa,’ t b. 

Regnier, sutires of, 111. 214. 

■ Rehearsal, the,’ a satire by the Duke of 
Buckingham, Iv. 320. 

Reid’s l'ssays, ill. 68, note n ; iv 87— his 
anlinodvei slon on I lescartes, id 77, note. 

Reindeer, the, Albtitus on, li 336 

Reinesius, a Saxon physician, ‘ Vanas 
LeUloucs ’ of, ii. 378 and note 6. 

Rebuild, rrussun tables of, u. 327. 

• Relapse, the,' play ot, iv 290 

•Rellglo Medici’ ot Sir T. Biowne, iil. 
153, note. 

Religion, natural, on, i. 203— liy Lord 
Bacon, ill 37— on Its laws, 1 393— In- 
fluence of reason, 203 — Its influence 
upon poetry, 138 — Inspiration and 
Scripture, 203— flv e notions of, In. 18 — 
•videnees of, denied by the Socimans, 
fl 433— traditions, L 204 — legends and 
influence of saints, 205— doctrines of 
the Christian, 298, 299— vindications 
of Christianity by Rascal, Iv. 41— by 


RHODOMANN. 

Huet, 46— toleration In, li. 158, 440, 
441, 442— union of religious parties 
sought by Groliua, 413, nets— and by 
Callxtus, 418 — controversy on giace 
and free-will.426 — religious opinions lu 
the fifteenth century,!. 138 — Detstlcal 
writers, li. 95— religious toleration, re- 
maiks ol Jeremy Taylor, 442-451— 
cheery of Hobbes on Religion, 111 125. 
[.See Rome, Ik tormatlon, Protestants 1 

Religious persecution of tbe sixteenth 
century, 11. 440. 

Remonstrants, tbe, 11. 428; lv. 32, 35. 
[.see Ai mlnlans ] 

Rcnouaid on the state ofleamtng In Italy 
11. 34, note *. 

Reproduction, animal, lv. 361. 

' Republic ' of Bodln, analysis of, II. 148- 
166. 

Republics, on the Institutions of, lv. 198- 
2ul. 

Rtsende, Garcia de, Latin grammar of, 

1 341. 

Retrospective Review in Altman, U. 315, 
note 

Beta, Cardinal de. Memoirs of, iv. 367. 

Rtuihllu, I. 212— cabalistic philosophy 
of, 233 — contention of, with the monks, 
296— Greek grammar and acquirements 
of, 184, note, 1B6, 212— Latin plays ol. 
213. 

Revc lotion, arguments founded on, iv. 180, 
162. 

Rev ( Is, master of the, duties of, u. 268 , 
ill 302 

Revenues, Public, Bodin on, ii 163. 

Reviews, the hrst the ‘Journal des 
SavanB,' iv. 308 — the ‘Metcure Ga- 
lant,’ 309— Bayle’s ‘Nonvetles de la 
Blip oblique des Lettres,’ 310, 311 — 
Le Clcn/S * Bibliotlihqiie Unlverselle,’ 
-b — The ‘Lelpsic Acts,’ t6.— Italian 
Journals, ib . — ‘ Mercure Savant,’ tb . — 
English lb views, 312. 

Revhis, tbe theologian, ul. 79. 

Revolction, Bodin on the causes of, ii. 156. 

■ Reynard the Foxe,’ Cax ton’s ‘ Historye 
of,’ 1. 136 

Rbsticus, Joachim, mathematician, L 
464 ; 1L 326. 

Rbeede, • Hortus Indlcus MaUbarlcus ’ of, 
lv. 358. 

Rheims, Vulgate of, translation of New 
Testament from, by English Catholics 
in 1582, Ii. 99. 

Rbenonus Beatus, 1. 290, note, 359, 383, 
note*. 

Rhenish Academy, the, 1. 211. 

Rhetoric of Casdodorns, 1. 3, note. 

Rhetoric. Fouquelin’s treatise on, II. 308 
—Wilson s, 309— Cox’s, 1, 457 ; 11. .309. 
Rhodtgiiiug, Co; 11 us, ’ Lecilanes Antique ’ 
of, 1. 272,332; II. 8,47. 

Rhodomunn, Laurence, works of, 11 18, 
24,131— Ills Life of Luther 24— Greek 
verses of, ib. 
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RHYME. ; 

Rhyme Latlu origin of 1. 31— English, 
Gascoyne's Notes on instruction/ 11. i 

sue. I 

Bibeyro, Portuguese pastoral poet, 1. 426 
—his ‘ Diana of Montemayor/ ib. 

Ricci, the Jesuit. Travels In China by, 
lil. 446. 

Rlccobonl, * Hist, du Theatre Italien/ lii. 
261. 

Richard II., dethronement of, 11. 137. 
Richard ill., players In the time of, 1. 
444. 

' Richard Duke of York/ play of, 11. 21 L 
Richelet, Dlcdonnalre de, iv. 299. 
Richelieu, Cardinal, a patron of men of 
„ learning, ill. 292, 361, 363, 366 ; iv. 298 
— supports the liberties of the Galilean 
church, II. 403— prejudice of, against 
the Cld, 111. 365— letters and writings 
of, 363 ; See also lv. 22, 29 — Lord llacon 
esteemed by, lil. 66 and note. 

Richer, his work on the ecclesiastical 
power, ii. 400. 

Rtpmlt, or Rlgaltius, French critic, ii. 
379. 

Rlnncrlnl, Ottavio, suggests the idea of 
‘ Recitative,' li. 253. 

' Rlvella, adventures of/ Iv. 335, note. 
Rivers, Lord, his 'Diets of Philosophers,' 
1. 189. 

Rivet, Calvinist writer, 11. 453. 

Rtrinus, his ‘ Res Herbaria?/ lv. 351, 
Rlvoli, Armenian Dictionary complied by, 

IH. 449. 

Roads, Roman, history of, li. 389. 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
trarch, L 83. 

Robertson, Dr., remarks of, 1. 4, note i, 
61, 324. 

Roberval, French mathematician, lii. 
402, 423. 

Robison, works of, ill. 88. 

RobortelluB, philological woik of, il. 20, 
30, 48— his controversy with Slgonins, 
60, note— on military changes, 51. 
Rocco, Italian dramatist, ill. 282, 457. 
Rochefoucault, line de la, his maxims, 111. 
124. 385; iv. 179. 

Rochester, Karl of, poems oC lv. 246, 261. 
Rodolph II. of Austria persecutes the 
Protestants, ii. 66. 

Roger, the Jesuii, Travels of, ill. 449. 
Rogers, his ‘ Anatomy of the Mind/ 11, 
46. 

Rogers, Mr., his poem of 'Italy / L 181, 

note". 

Rojas , Fernando de, Spanish dramatist, 
1. 263. 

Rollenhagen, the ‘ Froschmauseler ’ of, 

II. 217. 

RoUock, Hercules, poem by, 11. 246. 
Romaic, or Modem Greek, origin of, 1, 
98. | 

Romance, its general tone, 1. 135— hi- \ 
fluenced the manners of the middle 
ages, 134 — the oldest, ' Tristan of , 


ROYAL. 

Leonois/ 136, note c — Romance or Pro- 
venial language, L 26, 31, 32, 34; li. 
262; lii. 239— writers of, Spanish and 
Moorish, 1. 238 ; 11. 209, 313; lil. 236, 
379— French, 1. 30, 32 ; 111. 386 ; lv. 326 
—heroic, lii. 386 ; lv. 326— of chivalry, 
1. 448 ; U. 316— of Italy, 288— Engllah, 
296 ; iv. 331— pastoral, 1. 265 ; 111. 335. 

Rome, unlvenlty or gymnasium of, 1. 968 
—the city sacked by Bourbon, 337 — 
Llbraiy of the Vatican, 11. 358— works of 
Cicero, Dionysius, Gelllus, Gravtus, 
Grachias, Livy, Manutlus, Niebuhr, 
Panvlnlua Fomponius Lsetus, Robor- 
tcllus, Stgontus, Ac. itc., on Its history 
and antiquities, ii. 47-63 — Poggto'a 
oljservatlons on the ruins of, L 147 — 
jurisprudence oil IL 170 ; 111. 179-192, 
224; lv. 173, 217-230— Leibnitz on the 
laws of, 217 — modem poets of, 221- 
church of, 1.296, 299; 11. 68, 403— origin 
of the Reformation, 1. 298— controversy 
on the Papal power, 11. 88, 403 ; lv. 17 — 
discipline of the clergy, II. 62 — books 
prohibited by the church, 365 — religious 
treatises of the church, 468. [x'te 
Latin, Learning, Reformation, Ac.] 

Rondelet, ' Ichthyology’ of, li. 338. 

Ronsard, Pierre, poetry of, U. 212, 309 ; 
lib 240, 246, 255 ; Iv. 230. 

Roquefort, his 'Glossalre de la Longue 
Romane/ 1. 24, note t— * Etat de la 
Podsio Fnmqalse,’ 35. 

Rosa, Salvator, satires of, lv. 224, 226. 

Roscelin, theories of, 1. 13, 18, 186. 

Roacoe, William, his criticism on poetical 
prose, 1.88, note *, 266, note— obliga- 
tions to, 269, note •> — his Leo X., 226, 
note *, 470, note 6. 

Roscommon, Earl of, poems by,« ivr 
252. 

Rose, or Rossaus, ‘De JnstS reipubllcte 
In reges poteststc,' 11. 138, note; 111. 
157. 

Rosen, Dr., Arabian algebra translated 
by, 11. 320, note d. 

Rosicructan Society, ill. 156, 443. 

' Rosmunda/ tragedy of, 1. 270, 271. 

Rossi, or Erythraus, collections of, 11. 34, 
note ‘—criticisms of, lii. 274. 

Rota, Bernardino, poetry of, Ii. 186 

Rothman, the geometrician. It. 327. 

Rotrou, plays of, lii. 292 and note*— 

■ Wonceslas ’ of, 300. 

Rousseau's ' CoTitr.it Social,’ 111. 225. 

Routh, Dr., 1 Religiosa Sacra ' of, 1. 12., 

Rowley, dramatic works of. 111. 348. 

Rowley, Thomas, poems attributed to, L 
170. 

' Roxana/ Latin tragedy by Alabaster, ill. 
278 and note. 

Roy, General, his ■ Military Antlqn tics/ 
Ac., 11. 61, note I. 

‘ Royal King and Loyal Subject,’ play of, 
ill. 327. 

Royal Society of Iondon, HI. 87 — the 
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MJ ARCS. 

Philosophical Transactions of, It. 338, 
338, 355, 337. 

Ruarua, epistles of, U. 434. 

Rubbl, the ‘ Parnaso Italiano ’ of, U. 184 ; 
111 229. 

Rubens, Albert, on the Roman costume, 
It. 13. 

RuceUai, ‘Rosmunda’ of, I. 270, 271— 
the ‘Bees’ of, an Imitation of Virgil’s 
Fourth Georglc, 422 

Rudbeck, Olans, on the Lacteals, lit 443. 

Une, De la, i. 24, note <, 38, note h. 

Kueda, Lope de, Spanish plays of, 1. 442. 

Kuel, John, l. 340 — his tiansliition of 
Dloscoridea on botany, 471— ‘Be Na- 
turA Stirpium,’ tb. 

Ruhnkemus, his praise of Muretua, li. 7, 

Up 

1 Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ hi. 332 

Rumphiua, • llerbauum Ambomense ' ot, 
It. 356. 

Russell, Lady, ii. 43. 

Russell, poems of, n, 202, note *. 

Rutebceul, the )ioet, l 34. 

Rutgerslus, ' Varhs Lectlones ’ ot, ll. 378. 

Ruysch, Dutch physician, art ot injecting 
anatomical preparations perfected by, 
lv 361. 

Rymcr, remaiks of, on tragedy, lv. 321. 

Saavedra, a political moralist, ul. 163. 

subelliun tenets, 1 . 37 C 

Subuius, George.a Latin poet, ll. 243. 

hacchetti, itahan novelist, l. 164. 

Suchs, Hans, German dramatic poet, t. 
313. 428, 444 and note t. 

Sackvillcs' Induction to the Mirrour of 
Magistrates,’ ii. 218, 267 — bis ‘ Gor- 
boduc,’ 267 

Hacic M de, French author, lv. 31. 

'Sm Shepherd’ of Ben Jonsou, liL 267, 
270, 321. 

Sadler, Sir Ralph, embassy of, to Scot- 
land. 1 347 

Sadolet, Caidlnal, reputation of, 1. 268, 
328, note, 11. 386 — observations of, 1. 
425, note, 438, 452, note °, 477— his de- 
sue for reform, u 88. 

Saint Heme, selections of, from Ronsaid, 
li.21’J, note h. 

Saint Ileal, the abbd de, iv. 47, note, 367. 

Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthanus, Latin 
poet, u. 243; ir. 253. 

Salamanca, university of, 1. 18— lectures 
at, hv Lebnxa, 173, 176. 

Sales, St Francis de, writings of, ll 458. 

halfi, Italian poet, ul. 228, 235, 356 , iv. 
292 

Salisbury, John of. History of, L4, note', 
16 , note", 75, 187— leainlllgof, 76, 78- 
style of, 76. 

Sallengre, collection of treatises, U. 48. 

Sallo, Denis de, publishes the first review, 
lv. 308. 

Sallust, Influence of, 11. 367. 

Salmaslus, Claude, erudition and works 
uf, U. 380, 452— his > PUnlsnsi Exerci- 


se AUGER. 

tatlones’ and other works, 880 — * De 
LiuguA HellenisticA, 373 — controveisy 
with Milton, 380 — death of, iv. I. 

Saluiato, Collncclo, on Plutarch, L 88. 
note “—an ornament ol learning in the 
fourteenth century, 88, note “. 

Salvator Sosa, satires ot, iv. 224, 225. 

Salvlanl's * Aninudlum Aquatilium His- 
tons,’ li 338. 

Salviati, his attack on Tasso, entitled 
‘ L’lnfannato,’ ll. 307. 

Salvtnl, remarks by, m. 227. 

Ssmantan Pentateuch, the, 11L 446. 

Samnmrlhunus, u. 245; lv.253. 

Sanchez, 1 Poeslas Castellsnas,' 1. 31. 

Sanchez, Thomas, works and doctrine of, 
1. 121 ; li. 111-113; ill. 143. 

Sancrolt, Archbishop, bis * Fur pnedeati- 
uatus,' tv. 34 and note. 

Sanctlus, Grammar of, li. is, 27 ; lv. 4. 

Sanctorius, ‘ De Medltlna Statics,’ 111. 444. 

Sandersun, an Engllab casuist, lit. 145. 

Sandys’s sermons, 11. B5. 

Sannazaro, the Italian poet, exceHent 
genius of, 1. 265, 427— Latin poetry of, 
436,437; 11.302; lv. 254— ‘ Arcadia ’ of, 
1. 265, 427 ; 11. 313. 

Sanson, Nicolas, his maps, lv. 365. 

Sonteul, or Sautollus, Latin poetry of lv. 
255. 

Santis, He, economist, ni 166. 

Sappho, translated by Madame I lacier, 
tv. 6. 

Saiacens of Spain, 1 31— obligations of 
Europe to, 112 -refinement ol, 206. 

Sartneiiski, poet of Poland, ill 273, note. 

SarbievluB, Latin poet, ui 273, 275. 

barpi, Father Paul, ii note 6 — hla 

account of the work of Bellarniui, 396, 
note 6 — hi- medical discoveries, 397 ; ill. 
436— his religious tenets, ii. 398. [see 
399, note 6] 

Saira/m, French poet, ill 246. 

Satire, Origin and Progress of, by Dryden. 
Iv. 317. 

' Satire Memppde,' ll, 293. 

Saum&lae, Claude. [See Salmaslus.] 

Bauraur, 'La 1 urge ^of, iv. 78. 

Savignj, quotations from, 1. 62-68. 

bavile, Sir Henry, ll 53— translation of 
Tacitus by, 45— his edition ol Chrysos- 
tom, it 374— bis treatise on the Roman 
militia, 45, note \ 53. 

Saxon) , Reformation protected in, i. 299. 

Saxton's map of England ui 1680, 11. 354. 

Seals, > laminlo, extemporaneous comedy 
introduced by, lit. 284. 

Scaligur, Joeepb, the eminent scholar, u. 
6, 34, 36, 246— chronology of, 55, 329— 
Julian period Invented by, 56— the 
■ScaUgerana,' 34, 35 and note, 84, note, 
348, note t>; iv. 314— epitaph by Heln- 
eiub on, 1L 35, note — Vile Emendatione 
Temporum ' of, 66 ; 11. 381— bis know- 
ledge of Arabic, 349 ; Ul. 449 — Latin 
poetry of, 11. 244, note h— bis opinion 
of hla own learning, 370 i note *— 
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8CALIGER. 

criticisms by tbo Scaligers, 1L 18, note 1, 
93, note T, 371, 384. 

Sealer, Julius Caaar, i. 331 ; 11. 34 — 
1 Lte CauuU La tin as Lluguie/ 1. 333 - his 
4 Poetics,' li. 300-303 — Invective of, 
against the 4 Ciceronian us,’ i. 331. 

Scundinavia, early poetry of, 1. 10, 40, 
note ~ legends of, lift. 25u. 

Scapula, bis Abridgment of Stephens’s 
‘Thesaurus/ li. 18 — distich on, ib. 
note 0 — opinions on the Lexicon o£ 16, 
note*. 

• Scarabaius Aquilam quaarit ’ of Erasmus, 
L 287, 280. 

Scarron, AblxS, the « Roman Comique * of, 
„iv. 327, 328. 

Scepticism In the middle ages, L 141. 

Schaeffer, Peter, his inventions in print- 
ing, L 165. 

Sc bed iua, Melissus, ilL 274. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical discoveries 
of, ill. 412, 443. 

Scbelsfcadt, school of, 1. 184, 210. 

Schism, treatises on, ii. 424, 426 and note. 

Schlegel, Frederic, his opinion that 
Luther’s understanding was tainted 
with Insanity, L 378. 

Schlegel, William, his praise of Calderon, 
ill. 290— his criticisms on Shakspeare, 
310, 318, 330 — on the delect* of Mo- 
U6re, lv. 270. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, observations of, 1L 88 
— his Pindar, 374. 

Scholastic philosophy. Its slow defeat, L 
389 — defended by the universities, 39u. 

Scholastic treatises, li. 100. [See Philo- 
sophy.] 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, under 
Charlemagne and his successors, and 
their beneficial effects, L 6, 7, note ° — 
state of English schools In the time of 
'Honry Villi, 349 —English institutions 
and regulations of, In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, ii. 41— mode of teaching in, L 278 
—of Schelstadt, Munster, Emmerich, 
184 , 186 , 2lo— Padua, 320; it 101 — hi 
Germany, 1.111, 343. 

Science, state of, t 468; til. 394— Lord 
Bacon ‘ De Augmentls Sdentlarum,’ 2G, 
et teq. — Hobbes’s Chart of Human, 117 
-Institutions for the advancement of, 
iv. 337, 338. 

Sdopplus, Caspar, controversies of, li. 382, 
384— Ids 4 Infamla Famiani/ 382— his 
4 Judicium de Stylo Hlstorico/ ib. — his 
Grammar, 382, 385 — remarks on Lip- 
sius, 27. 

4 Scornful Lady/ play of, lit 329 and note. 

Scot, Reginald, his 4 Discovery of Witch- 
craft/ li. 42, 46, 97. 

Scot of Scots tarvet, Latin elegies of, ill 
277. 

Scotland, Dunbar, poet of, 1. 266— state of 
classical learning in, 280 ; H. 46— Greek 
taught in, i. 347— Latin poets of, ill. 277 
— Calvinists of, li. 140. 

Scots ballads, 11. 232— poets, 246. 


SENSATION. 

Scott, Mlcbael,preteuds to translate Aris- 
totle, 1. 96, note 

Scott, Sir Waiter, ii. 296 ; 111. 391. 

Scotii, his ’ Monorchia Solipsorum/ 111. 390. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems In the, i. 
266, 430, 435, note. 

ScotUB-, Duns, character and influence of 
his writings, i. 17 — barbarous character 
of his sophistry, 18, note * ; ii. 38. 

Scot us, John, Erigena, 1. 8, 187. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible,!. 166 
— translations ol, 175 — editions of Ariua 
Montanas, 11. 98 — jElhlopic, i. 320 — 
A leal A Polyglott, ib. — Antwerp Voly- 
glott, ii. 347 — Bishops’ Bible, 99— Chal- 
dee, 1. 32(1 ; ii. 347 ; lit. 446— Caatalio, 11. 

98— Clarius, ib. — Complu tension, 1. 
385 ; il. 347 — Danish, 1.387 — English, 11. 
463— Tyndale’s, 1. H69, 380— Import's 
translation, lv. 7— English commenta- 
tors on, il. 456— Geneva, by Coverdule, 

99— Greek, i. 320 ; iv. 7— Hebrew, I. 
320 ; il 349; 111. 446— Italian, i 386- 
La tin, 387 ; il. 98 — Erasmus, 1. 273, 291 
— Parisian Polyglott , ill. 446 ; lv. 363 — 
Pagninus, 11. 9* — Polish translation, 99 
— Septuagiut, ib. — Nclavonlan, ib.— Sa- 
murltan Pentateuch, lil. 446— Spanish, 
II. 99 — Syriac, 347; ii i. 446, 449— Sis- 
tine, ii. 9s— Swedish, 387— TremelUus 
and J un Jus, 98— V u igu te , 97 — Wulton *s 
Polyglott, iv. 3G3— iorty-clglit editions 
oi, prohibited by Rome, il. 365. 

Scudtfri, Mademoiselle de, heroic romances 
oi, lit. 387-389; lv. 232,326. 

Scudcry, observations on the * Cid ’ of Cor- 
neille by, ill. 365. 

Seba, Adeodatus (Beza), 11. 244. 

Se bemde, Hulun md de, Natural Theology 
of, 1. 142; U. 124. r 

Seckendorf attacks the motives of Eras- 
mus, 1. 362, note q — remarks on Luther 
by, 295. 

Secuudu* Joannes, Latin poems of,i. 439 ; 
11. 240 ; ill. 269. 

Sedano, his 4 Paroaso Espafiol/ 11. 200, 203 ; 
lil. 236. 

Segncrl, Paolo, sermons of, lv. 292. 

Segnt, History by, 1. 476. 

Segrals, pastoral poetry of, iv. 232 — his 
novels, 328— * Segraislana/ 315,320. 

Seguier, President, library of, Lii. 456. 

' Seicentistl/ writers of the seventeenth 
century, ill. 227, 350. 

Selden, ill. 318— his treatise *l)e Jure 
naturali Juxta Hebrew*,’ 145, 146, 447, 
449 — 4 Table-Talk * of; 11. 456, note k; 
ill. 146, note m , 164 — his controversy 
on fisheries, 191— 4 Arundelian Marbles’ 
of, IL 388. 

Self-defence, right of, lii. 188 ; iv. 193. 

Selling, Prior, i. 235 and note T . 

Semi-Pelagianism tenets, U. 427, 430. 

Seneca, tragedies of, It. 263, 264, 367 — 
epistles of. 111. 149. 

Sensation, Hobbes’s theory of, ill. 98— 
definition of, by Malebranche, lv. 88. 
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SENSIBILITY. j SOCINUS. 

Sensibility, universal, theory of Camps* ' Sharp, Richard, Mr., remarks of, Iv. 319 
nelU,iIi 7. note*. 

Sepulture, rights of, Grotius on, ilL 202. Bharrock, * De OfflcUs,* &c., lv. 155. 
Seraflno d’ Aquila, Italian poet, L 232, ! Shepherd, life of Poggio by, 1. 88, note H , 


Serena, Eliaabeita, 11. 185. 

Sergardt, satires of, in Latin, lv. 253. 

Serlio, treatise on Perspective by, ii. 330. 

Sermons of the sixteenth century, i. 380— 
English, 11. 456; lv. 55— French, 60, 52. 

Serra, Antonio, on the means of obtaining 
money without mines, lii. 364— on the 
trade of Venice by, ib. — on commer- 
cial exchange, 165. 

Senretus, tenets and works of, i. 372— his 
work 1 De Trinltatis Erroribus,' 373- 
put to death at Geneva, 11. 77, 7w, 
79, note, 441 and note y— account of 
hie * Christianisml Restitutio,' passage 
therein on the circulation of the blood, 
i. 469 ; ii. 77, 78 and notes ; lii. 416,417. 

Servitude, domestic, ii. 149. 

‘Seven ChHmpions of Christendom* by 
Johnson, ft. 318. 

Sdvignl, Madame de, letters of, iv. 297 — 
her talent, 29 h — want of sensibility of, 
ib. note. 

Seville Uuiversity, lectures at, i. 177. 

Sexual system ol plants, iv. 354. 

Shadwell, plays of, lv. 288 — satire on, by 
Dryden, 246. 

Shakspeare, William, iii. 301— Ids poemB, 
Venus ami Adonis, ii. 226, 277— Lu- 
crece, 226 — hiB litcond carty ploys, 275, 
276, &c. — few obliterations by SUak- 
speare,nor any by Lope de Vega, 256— 
his sounds, ill. 261-204 — plays of: 
Twcllth Night, 304— Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ib. 303 ; lv. 275— Much Ado 
abtuit N othi ng, 304— Hamlet, 3 10— M ac- 
betli, ib.— Measure for Measure, ii. 209, 
312; ill. 306, 307, 309— Klug lx*ar, 308, 
310 — Timon of Athens, 308— Pericles, 
il. 277, note 6 ; ill. 310 — the historical 
plays of, ii. 284— Julius Casar, lii 311, 
312 — Anthony and Cleopatra, 311 — 
Otbello, 310, 313 — Cariolumis, 312 — | 
Richard II., 315— Tempest, 313— his 1 
other plays, 311, 313, 315, 331 — 
Henry Vl., whence taken, ii. 27l, 277 
— Comedy of Errors, 277 ; iv. 277 — 
Midsummer Night's Dream, 11. 279,231 
— Two Gentlemen of Verona, 278, 280 
— Love’s Labour Lost, 278— Taming of 
the Shrew, 279 — Romeo and Juliet, 
281-283— Merchant of Venire, 235 ; til. 
9; iv. 28 i — As You Like It, iL 2*6— 
Cymbeline, 312 — retirement and death 
of, 111. 301, note 8, 313 — greatness of 
his genius, U. 128; lii. 313— judgment 
of, 314— his obscurity of style, 315— hL 
popularity, 316, 317— critics and com- 
mentators on his dramas, ib. 318— Dry- 
den’s remarks on, 338, note—See also il. 
270, note r , 274, 298 ; lv. 284— remarks 
on the mode of spelling the poet's name, 
ii. 275, note f. 
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102 . 

' Shepherd's Kalendar,’ poem of Spenser 
11. 223, 310. 

Sheridan, plays of, lv. 276. 

‘ Ship of Fools,’ the, 1. 240. 

Shirley, dramatic woTks of, lii. 344; lv. 287 . 
Sibllet, Thomas, the * Art pcdtlque ’ of, t. 

466— his ‘iphlgcnia* of Euripides, 443. 
Sidney, Algernon, his Discourses on Go- 
vernment, iv. 2U1. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, U. 177, 225, 269— bis 
•Arcadia,' 296, 297, 316-318; ill. 460— 

• Defence of Poetic ft. 223, 269, 297,311 
— ‘ Astropbei and Stella,' 225— poems 
of, ib. { iv. 317 — Ilia censure of the 
English drama, 11. 26ft— character of b:s 
prose, 296. 

Sldonlus, observations of, and their am- 
meter, L 21. 

Sienna, the ‘ liozri ’ of, ii. 361— ‘ Intvo- 
nati ' ot, 1. 47 s. 

Sigtsmund, Emperor, literature encou- 
raged by, 1. 1U3. 

Slgl>tmmd 111., persecution of Protestant^ 
by, ii. 62. 

Sigonius, works of, i. 333 ; il. 30, 49— ‘ !*• 
Consolation^/ 32— on the Athenian 
Polity, 6J — on Roman Antiquity, 48— 

* De Jure Civium Rom/ and *De Jure 
I talifc,’ 4ft — on antiquities ol Greece. 51. 

Silvester's translation ot the Creation, or 
‘La Scnmine,’ by Du Bartes, ii. 225— 
poems ascribed to, 224; iii. 268. 

Binder, Geo., schoolmaster ot Hesse, 1. 260. 
Simon, le Pc re, iv. 4 o— Critical History 
of, iv. 67, 363. 

Singers ot Germany, 1.39; Hi. 247. 
Kionita, Hebraist, In. 446, 448. 

Sinnond, the historian, 11. 463- 
Sisxnondl, criticisms of, L 27; iii. 290,3*3, 
i it passim. 

Sixtus V., ii. 98, 358— the Sistine Bible 
published by, 98. 

Skelton’s rhymes, i. 310, 42ft, 445. 
Slavery, Budiu on, il. 155 — Grotius on, Hi. 
210 . 

Slei dan’s History of the Reformation, i. 
298, note °. 

Sine this. Martin, works on ancient inscrip- 
tions by, ii. 387, 388. 

Sndgieclus, the logician, iv. 62 and note d. 
Smith, professor at Cambridge, i. 346. 
Smith, Adam, remarks of, iii. 222, 223. 
Snell, Willibrod, his * Cyclometricus/ iii. 

403— on Refraction, 427. 

Society, llobhcs on Civil, ill. 176. 

Society, Royal, iv. 339. 

Soclnhm academy at Raoow, II. 80, 434— 
I -writers, i. 373 ; H. 7ft, 8ft— Socinianism. 

432, 435- in England, iv. 37. 

Sociuus, Fuuhius, il. 79, 433. 

Soclnus, Ltelius, founder of the sect of 
I Soclnlaus i. 373 ; il. 79. 
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SOLIDS. 

Solids, the ratio of. 111. SOI. 

Sollnas, his ■ Polyhlstor,’ II. 381. 

Solis, Antonio de, ‘Conquest of Mexico' 
by, It. 3ST. 

Solon, philosophy of, iil. 188. 

Sonnets Italian, i. 419 ; 11. 181 et ttq. ; 
It. 221-234 — French, li. 216 — of Milton, 
iil. 272— of Shakspeare, 261— of Pram, 
inond of Hawthornden, 264 — of the 
Earl of Stirling, 26S — construction of, 
ib. note °. 

Sophia, Princess, iv. 25. 

Sophocles, stylo of, lv. 237, 244. 

Sorbonne, the, 1. 235 ; lv. 31 , 60. 

Soto, Peter, confessor to Charles V., 1. 

* 379 ; 11. 76, note * ; 111. 144. 

Soto, Borahona de, poetry of, 1L 204. 

Soto, Dominic, ‘lie JustitlO,' it. 119, 176, 
160. 

Soul, Descartes on the Immateriality of 
the. 111. 79, 87 — on the scat of, 81 — 
theory of Gassendi, lv. 70 — Male- 
branche, 99— Locke, 141, 142. 

■ Soul’s Errand,’ the, early poem, II. 224. 

Sousa, Manuel Faria y, sonnets ol, ill. 238. 

South, l>r , sermons of, lv. 34, 55. 

Southampton, Lord, friend of Shakspeare, 

II. 277. 

Southern, his ‘ Fatal Discovery,’ lv. 286— 
’ Oroonoko,’ ib. 

Southey, Mr., his edition of Hawes, 1. 

, 318— remarks of, 11- 313 — edition of 
Poets by. 111. 251, 265, note ». 

Southwell, Robert, poems of, li. 226. 

Sovereign, and sovereign power, the. Hi. 
170, 188. 187. 

Spain, drama of, 1. 263, 441 ; IL 254 ; 111. 
283-291. lv. 257— poets and poetry of, 
1. 265, 424; 11. 200-204; ill. 235— 
ballads, i. 121, 238; 11. 209— novels 
and romances, 210, 313; ill. 236 and 
note t ; lv. 325— Cervantes, 111. 379 — 
Spanish and Italian writing compared, 
i. 425 — metaphysicians of, ill. 4— prose 
writers of, HI. 366 — philologists and 
literati of, 1. 341, 448— Loyola and the 
Jesuits of, II. 64 — library of the Es- 
curla! palace, 368, note ’ ; 111. 449— of 
Alc.iU and Salamanca, 11. 358 — revival 
of literature in, 1. 178 — leamtng In, 341 
— under Philip II. 11. 44, 200— the in- 
quisition of, 61, 365. [See Poetry, 
Drama ] 

' Spanish Curate’ of Fletcher, ill. 326, 
327, 334, note. 

Hpanhelm, Eseklel, Numismatics of, li. 
389 ; lv. 3, 14 — his edrtlou of Julian, 3. 

Spee, German poet, HI. 247. 

Speech, human, and brute Bounds, com- 
parison between, 111 432, 433. 

Speed, mans of, In 1646, 111. 452. 

Spelman, Glossary of, lv. 309. 

Spencer, ‘ De Leglbus Hebreeorum,’ lv. 
363, 364. 

Spener, writings of, lv. 39. 

Spenser, Edmund, his school of poetry, 

III. 252, 256— his < Shepherd's Kalendar^’ 


STEVimJS. 

it. 221,310— his * Eptthalamlom,’ 226 — 
‘The Faliry Queen 1 of, 233-246— com- 
pared with Ariosto, 235— his ‘ Dialogue 
upon the State of Ireland,' 299. 

Sperone Speroni, bis tragedy of ‘ Canace,’ 
1. 440— dialogues of, 402, 451. 

Spiegel, Dutch poet, bis works, 111 249. 

Splnosa, system of, 11. 102 — the ‘ Tracta- 
tes theologlco-polltlcus ’ of, lv. 40— 
Ethics or Moral System of, 105 et eeq., 
166— politics of, 196—' Splnoslsm,’ 116 . 

Spiritual dramas of Spain and Portugal, 
1. 263. 

Spondanus, contlnuator of the Annals of 
Baronlus, 11. 453. 

Sprengel, botanical and medical remarks 
of, II. 341, 346; III. 438, note, 439, 443, 
note, 444 ; iv. 360. 

St. Vincent, Gregory, geometry of, 111. 402, 
403. 

StaBl, Madame de. her ‘Corinnc,’ i. 91. 
note 8— observations of, on * Romeo and 
Juliet,’ il. 282. 

Stair, Lord, work by, HI. 67, note *. 

Stampo, Gaspare, an Italian poetess, 11. 
186, 188, 189. 

Stanley, Thomas, 'History of Ancient 
Philosophy ’ bv, iv. 8, 63 and note 0— 
— his edition of ADschylns, 8. 

Stanyhuntt, translator, 11. 229. 

Stapulensls, Faber. 1. 283— conduct ol, 

359 — edition of the Scriptures by, 380- 

Star Chamber, the, 11. 366. 

States, Bodln on the rise and fall of, 11. 166. 

Statics, treatise of Stcvinus on, li. 332. 

Stattonarii, or booksellers, 1. 248. 

Stationers’ Company founded In 1656, 11. 

360 — its restrictions on the press, ib. 

Statistics, writers on, lv. 216 — statistical 

topography, 1U. 165, 166. t 

Statius, Achilles, or Estafo, a Portuguese 
commentator, il. 11. 

Statius, ‘ Thebald ’ of, 11. 302 ; lv. 235. 

Steele, * Conscious Lovers’ of, lv. 291, note. 

Steevcns, commentator on Shakspeare, 11. 
271, note ", 277, notch ; 111.262, 310,317. 

Steilatus, Palingeulus, the ‘Zodaicus vltee’ 
of; I. 438. 

Stephens, Henry, 1. 262— his erudition, 11. 
12— his press celebrated, 13— Life of, 
by Maittalre, ib. note ' — by Almeloveen 
and other biographers, ib. note *— his 
‘ Thesaurus Linguae Latin®,’ 14-16— his 
own testimony on various lexicons, L 
330, note; 11. 14, note b — Scapula’s 
abridgment of tho ‘Thesaurus’ of, 16— 
dies in poverty, ib. — hi a philological 
works, 26, 308; iv. 300— Latin Epi- 
grams, 11. 244— forbidden to print, 365 
■Apology for Herodotus’ by, i. 381— 
his treatise on the conformity of the 
French and Greek languages, li. 308. 

Stephens, Robert, ' Thesaurus ’ of 1. 338 
— the ‘ Novum TestameutumGnecum,’ 
Ac., edited by, 386; 11 17, note f, 97, 386. 

Stevtuus, Simon, his Statics and Hydro 
statics, 11, 332 ; ill. 423. 
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STEWART. 

Stewart, Dugald, Metaphysical Works of, 
1L 125, 148; lit. 36, 67, note*, 93, 98, 
111, note *, 219, 226 ; iv. 134, note— Ids 
remarks on Descartes, Hi. 84— on Gro- 
ttos, 210 — on Gassendi, iv. 74, 75. 

Stifelius, Michael, It. 320, 321 ; ill. 395. 

Still, John, Bp. of Bath and Wells, U. 266. 

StilUngfleet, writings and tenets of, lv. 26, 
36, 57, 142. 

Stirling, Earl of, sonnets o£ 111. 266 — his 
poem of * Domesday/ ib. note n . 

4 Stirpium Adversaria,’ by Pena and Lobel, 
11. 341. 

StpbDeus, edition of, by Grotius, 11. 377. 

8tockwood, John, his 4 Progymnasma 
Scbolastlcum/ 11. 43, note *. 

Strada, Famianus, 11. 381— his ‘Decade/ 
ib. — character of his Imitations, ib. — 
tiie ‘ Prolusiones Academics’ of, ill. 356. 

Strasburg, books published at, 11. 362 — 
library of, 1. 480. 

Strlgellus, 4 Lod Tbeologicl ' of, 11. 92. 

Ktrozzl, poem on chocolate by, lv. 253. 

Strype, John, his 4 Life of Smith/ 1. 347 
and note r — remarks of, 11. 136. 

Stunlca, Spanish commentator, 1. 320. 

Sturm, John, bis treatise on Education 
In Germauy, 1. 343. 

Suard, remarks of, on the French theatre, 
il 263, note B . 

Suarez of Granada, his treatise 4 Pe Le- 
gibus/ ill. 138-143— titles of blB ten 
books, 138— his definition of eternal 
law, 141— his metaphysical disputa- 
tions 4 — theory of government, 160— 
hia work and opinions on laws 161, 180. 

Suckling, Sir John, poetry of, ill. 268. 

Sugar-cane, first mention of, 11. 341. 

Suldas proverb quoted from, 1. 195— his 
lexicon, 225. 

Sun, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabrlclus, and Scheiner, 111. 412 — Its 
revolution round Its axis, ib. 

Supposes, the,’ play of, 11. 267. 

Supraltpsurlan tenets, 11. 428. 

Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, 1. 430-436 — the Introducer of 
blank verse, 433— his polished language, 
435— remarks of Dr. Nott, 431, 433— 
poems of, li. 217— character of, by 
Sidney, 223. 

SurvUle, Clottlde de, a supposed French 
poetess, L 170. 

Swabian period of German poetry, 1. 38. 

Swammerdam, naturalist, 111. 432 ; lv. 348. 

Sweynhelm, the printer, L 192, 249. 

Swifts Dean, iv. 328 — his 4 Tale of a Tub/ 
336. 

Suisse t, Richard, author of the ‘Calcu- 
lator/ 1. 117. 

Switzerland, the Reformation begun by 
Zwlngle at Zurich, 1. 300 — doctrines of 
the Protestants o£ U. 80. 

‘Sword, the Pen and the/ Andreas’s 
parable of, HI 155, note r . 

.Sydenham, medical theory of, lv. 362. 

Sjrtburglus, his Greek grammar, U. 18, 21, 


TAYLOR. 

373 ; !v. 4 — his Aristotle and Dionysius, 
U. 21. 

Syllogism. [See Logic.] 

Sylvius, Dutch physician, 1. 469 ; 111. 436 ; 
lv. 361. 

Sylvius, the French grammarian, 1. 21 . 

Synergists, tenets of, 11. 74. 

4 Syntagma Phllosophlcum ’ of Gassendi, 
lv. 68, 76, 128. 

Syphon, power of the, 1U. 424. 

Syriac version of the Bible, 11. 347, 349 ; 
111. 446 — the Maronlte college of Mount 
Llbanus, ib . 

Tabemaem on tanus, H. 343. 

Table-talk of Selden, 11. 455, note it, ill. 
146, note m . 

Tacitus, the 4 Annals ’ of, 1. 269 ; 11. 377 — 
Upslus's edition o£ If. 10 — SavJloS 
translation of, 45 — Davanzati’s trans- 
lation of, 290. 

4 Tale of a Tub ' by Swift, lv. 336— com- 
parison of, with the Pantagruel of 
Rabelais, 1. 450. 

Talmud, the study of the, HI. 447. 

Talun, Omer, treatise on Eloquence, 11 
117— 4 Instltutiones Oratorio: ' of, 308. 

4 Tamburlalnc/ play of, 11. 270. 

‘Tancred and Slglsmunda/ ill. 288. 

Tansillo, Italian poet, his * l>a Balia,’ ii. 
186,245. 

Tapsenrih, Vlglllus, the African bishop, 
works of, reviewed, lv. 309. 

Tartaglla, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations In algobra, 1. 459 — unfairly 
published by Cardan, 11. 319 — his mo* 
chanlcs, 330. 

Tasso, Bernardo, 11. 186 — his 4 Amadlgl/ 
190 — celebrated sonnet by, 191, note \ 

Tasso, Torquato, the 4 Gicrusalcmme 
Llberata ’ of, 11. 1 93, et sen. 306 ; 1 v. 236 
— comparison of with Homer, Virgil, 
and Ariosto, 11. 194, 197, 198 — excel- 
lence of his style, 196— his conceits, 
196— defects of the poem, ib. — Fair- 
fax's translation, 229 — his peculiar 
genius, 107— the ‘Aminta' of, 250 — his 
4 Torrtsmond.’ a tragedy, 249— his prose 
writings, 288 — Galileo's remarks on, 
111. 355. 

Tassonl, bis observations on the poetry 
of Bembo, 1. 420 — on Petrarch, &c., 
Hi. 354— 4 Seecbla Raplta of, 231— re- 
marks of. 111, 469. 

Tanler’B Sermons, 1. 61, 139; 111. 13. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his 4 Alpes OffiBa 1 / 
11. 103, note 4 . 

Tavannes, political memoirs by, U. 145. 

Tavclegus, grammar of, L 360, note b. 

T avernier, his travels in the East, lv. 367. 

Taxation, Bodln on, 1L 163. 

'Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the Minnesingers 
by, 1. 39, note. 

Taylor, Jeremy, 1L 376. 423, 442 — hl» 
4 Dissuasive from Popery/ lv. 27,67 — 
sermons of, IL 457— devotional writings 
of, 458— his 4 Ductor dubltautlum/ lv 
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TAYLORS 

153, 169, 17WHS < _ , 

153— his <4&fflty of PropheGJttg,’ 1L 
442: iv. 6 V*-M)mu of hfsdootrtn* IL 
443— his dSfenqOof toleration, Ut, 449 
— effect of bis teeattse, 451— Hn dejects, 
t'6.— his Defence of Episcopacy/ 45A 
»aylor, Brook, ‘ Contemplatlo Phlloso- 
’ lihlca ' of, BL 78, note. 

■ Telemachus,’ F4m$lon's, lv. 330. 
Telescope, Invention of the, 111. 425 — 
Dutch, or spytug-glasses, 426. 

Telesio, Bernard, ‘ De NaturS Iternm ’ of, 

II. 104; 111. 6, 6, 7, 2a 

Tellez, a Spanish metaphysician, UL 9, 
Temple, Sir William, lv. 10, 331— Me 48- 
fence of antiquity, 324. 

Tenneman, on the origin of modern phi- 
losophy, I. la note c . 

Jfepel, his history of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, lv. 78, note 9. 

Terence, comedies of, first printed aa verse, 
1. 274— editions of, 11. 2. 

Teresa, St, writings of, II. 469 ; lit 256. 
Testl, Imitator of Horace, 111. 234. 
Teutonic languages, the, I. 10, 133. 

Textus Kavlalns, the ‘Offidna’ of, 1. 313. 
Theatres, I. 218 — In I-oudon, 11 388; 

III. 301, 302— closed by Parliament 303 
— I lavenant’s In the Charter-house, Iv. 

280 — Duke of York’s In Druiy-latic, 

281 — In Lincoln'e-lnn-flelds, ill. — thea- 
trical machinery of fifteenth century, 
i. 218— in Paris, 11, 262, 265— the Hist 
Trench theatre, 1. 218 — the Parisian 
company of ‘ Enfans de Sans Sonet,’ 
240, 314 — the early English drama, 444 ; 
il. 266, &c. [.gee Drama.] 

Tbcobuld, commentator on Shakspeare, 
111. 317. 

Theocritus, 1. 225, 274 ; It 222, 250. 
llieodore, archbishop, Influence ol, In pro- 
pagation of grammatical learning, 1. 6. 
Thcodorlc perset utes Boethius, 1. 2. 
Theodosius, code of the emperor, I. 62; 
lv. 219. 

Tlieodoslns, the geometrician, 1. 458. 

‘ Theologla Moralls ’ of Escobar, Ut 138. 
Theology, system of, i. 12— public eaools 
of, In Italy, 19 — controversial, U. 87— 
seliolastlc method of, 1 12; li. 91; na- 
tural, hi. 37 ; iv. 341— Sodnlan, I. 373 ; 
il. 79, 432— English writers on, 85, 92 ; 
iv. 40, 60, 51— theological doctrine, II. 
91 — faith, l. 201 — literature, 378; IL 
58, 395, 452; lv. 17, 58. 

Theophrastus on plants, 11. 334— lectures 
by Duport on, lv. 7— his ’Characters,’ 
181 — oo botany, t. 470, 471. 
Theosophlsts, sect of, UL 13. 

Thermometer, the, lv. 342 
Thevenot, travels of lv, 367. 

Thlbaalt ]dng of Havsrre, troubadour, 
1. 34. 

rhorabta, the sect Of L 301 ; U. 100. [See 

AqulnssJ 

Thomson, Dr, on anatomy, lv. 349—’ His- 
tory of Chemistry,’ L ub, note \ 


TREATIES. 

Thtwrai’a History of the Eoy^l Society, 
iv. fwff 

Thouags, M. du Petit, 11. 843. 

Thuouns, M. de Thou, Latin style e£%, 
383, 384; ill. 468. 

Thucydides, editors of, 11. 3; lv. 9. 

Thyurd, the French poet, IL 212. 

Thyslus, a French critic, IL 379. 

TibgUleo, Italian poet, 1. 232, 419. 

'fleck. Preftiiw remarks on Shakspeare, 
by, 11. 3S6/fiote *. 

TledemaniL remarks of, L 13. 

Tlfemas, George, teacher of Greek at 
Paris, L 185. 

Tlllotson, Arcilhlshop,ll. 424 ; lv. 35, 36— 
his sermons, 11. 433, note * ; lv. 56 — Ar- 
mlnlan tenets of, 35 . 

Tlntoret, pointings of, IL 199 . 

Tlptoft, Earl ol Worcester, L 167. 

Tirabobehl quoted, 1. 4, note, 7, note; 90, 
note r , 47o ; IL 31, note, 63, et paeeim, 

* Titus Androntcus,’ not a play of Shsk- 
speare’s, 11. 277. 

Tobacco plant, supposed earliest notice 
ot In 1578, 11. 340, 341. 

Toleration of religions, li. 158, 440, 447, 449. 

Toletns, the Jesuit, his 1 Summa casuum 
consclenthe,’ 111. 138. 

Tolley, Greek Grammar of.l. 350, note b. 

TolomeL Claudio, tl. 185, 193. 

Tonelll, his notes on Poggio, i. 88, note 6. 

Torclli, hia tragedy of ’ Slcrope,’ 11. 249. 

Torrentlus, Horace of, iL 376. 

Torricelli, high merit of, III. 351 — hy- 
draulics of, 423. 

Tortus, Matthew, answer of, II. 396. 

Toseanelli, gnomon In Florence cathedral 
by, 1. 189, and note T, 

Tostatns, Alfonsns.1 1 T 8 . 

Tottel’s * Miscellanies,’ II. 217. 

Toulonse, university o( 1. 16, note k. 

Toumebmuf. [See Tnmebus.] 

Tourneforl, hfs ‘Eldmens de la Beta- 
nlque,’ lv. 362, 353. 

Tourneur, I,e, dramatist, 111. 348. 

Toussolu, eminent scholar, I. 340 ; II. 6. 

Tontaln, his ‘ Agamemnon,’ from Seneca, 
IL 283, 

■Tcwophilus,’ or Treatise on Archery, by 
Aacham, I. 454. 

Trade, on foreign, lv. 213. 

Tragedy, Italian, L >70, 440 ; 111. 281 — 
Spanish, 11 268; 'Ut 283 — French, 11. 
262 ; 111. 291 et teq.— English, 308 et set). 
—ancient Greek, lv. 236— Rymer 011 . 
321. [See Drama] 

Translating, Drydcn on the art of, lv. 320 . 
TrananbstsnUsdon, controversy on. 11.71, 
note. , 

Travels, early writers of, 1. 267 — later 
writers of, lv. 366, 367. [See Geo- 
graphy and Voyages.] 

TTaversarl, Arabroglo, on Profane Lite- 
rature, i. 98— on translations from the 
GrceH 103. - 

Treaties, poi«A 1H. 198, 216— truces anK> 
conventions, 216. 
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TREMELLXCS. 

Tremsllius; the Hebrew crltte, firfig, 348. 
Trent, the Council of, Its upweeangsand 

• , history, 1. 315, 376 ; 11. 70, 31 and note, 
:%S, 333, 416. 

Tnvlsa'B translation of Hlgden’s Poly, 
chronicon, 1. 318, note. 

Trtglandlus, a notable theologian at 
Utrecht, 111. 96. 

Trigonometry, calculation? Of Beglo- 
montanus In, 1. 190, 131. 

Trinitarian controversy, the, 1. 373 ; 11. 
77-79 and note ; lv. 37. [See Sddnlan.j 

Triquero, Spanish dramatist, 11. 268. 

Trismcglstus, Hermes, philosophy of, 
connterfeited, 1. 206. 

Trisslno, principles of his ‘Italia Libe- 
rate,’ 1. 371, 422. 

Tristan of Leonolg, 1. 138, note °. 

Tri thermos, ■ Anttalea Hlrsargiensls' of, 1. 
165. 

Trlvlum, mode of education, 1. 3, note 
11.357. 

Troubadours and Provencal poets, 1. 32. 

Troye, Recue 11 dcs Hlstoires de, of Raoul 
le Ffevre, printed by Cuxton, 1. 162. 

Truth, intuitive, on, hi. 92. 

Ttyphn, Greek treatises of, 1. 333. 

Tubingen, monastery, Hebrew taught in, 
1. 262. 

Tulpius 1 Observatloncs Mediae’ of. 111. 
431. 

Turamlnl, • De Leglbus,’ 11. 173. 

Turbervllle, poems of, ll. 221, 226. 

rurenne. Marshal, lv. 22, 54. 

■Turkish Spy,’ the, 11L 162, note; lv. 332- 
336 and notes. 

Turks, Knollea* History of the, 111. 371 
—the Turkish language, 449. 

Tumebus, 1. 340 — his translations of 
3 reck classics into Latin, 11. 6 — his 
‘ Adversaria,' 8, 378. — Montaigne's cha- 
racter ot, 6 — his reputation, 13 — his 
' Glides of Aristotle,' 22 . 

Turner, Dr„ his * New Herbal,’ 11. 337 — 
his ‘Avium pncclpuarum Historic' 1. 
472. 

Turner’s History of England, 1. 3, note b, 
6. note h, 8, note r , 9, note *, H, nets f, 
133, note *. 

Turpin, romance of ’Charlemagne’ by, 
L 28, note r , 133, note ». 

Turrecremata, Joannes de, bis • Espla- 
nade In Psalterlum,’ L 162. 

Tuscan language, L 478. 

• Two Noble Kinsmen,’ liL 331, note •. 

Tycho Brahe, Mundane System of, 11. 32s 

% et seg.— his discovery ss to the pith of , 
comets, 329 ; 111. 408. 

Tymme, Thomas, translations by, L 404. 

Tyndale's the first English version of the 
New Testament, 1. 369, 386, note b. 

Tyrwhltt’s obeervatlons on Chaucer, L 
31, note u , 433. 

Twining an the Poetics of Aristotle, 11. 

804. 

Tmiinldde, writers In favour of, 11. 
137-141; 111. 156. 187. 


TIN dale. 

UbatfjrGuldi* geometric^ treatises of 


-448, 447 -bis 
Bolster Dots tea 


Udal, 

comedy of 
447s «. 266. 

Uguodo, the lexicographer, 1. 83. 

Ulplan on the Boman law, 11. 170. 

Understanding Malebranche on the,, lv. 
93 — Locke's 'Essay on the Human,’ 
124, 160. 

Unitarians, Polish and German, lv. 37. 
[See also Sodnus.] 

Universal language, on a, by Dalgamo 
lv. 133. 

Universal Ideas, question of the reality ol, 
lv. 113 — how formed, ib. 

Universities : origin of the name, L IS, 
note k — of Paris, 12 — Its succession of 
early professors, 14, 15— of Bologna, 16 
—or Cambridge, 16; 11. 367 — Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, 11. 46, 357— Frank- 
fort, 1. 292— Montpellier, 1.16. note k— 
Germany, 1L 376— Oxford, 1. 16; 1L 
367; 111. 464— Pisa, 1L 356— Wltten- 
bnrg, 1. 291— of Padua, 1. It; 11. 366; 
111. 5— of Toulouse, I. 16, nofck— Cor- 
dova and Qranjuia, 1. 17 — Italian uni- 
versities, 11. 33, 366; 111. 453— of Ley- 
den, 1L 367 — of Altdorf and Helmstadt, 
ib.— of Copenhagen, 1. 344— of Mar- 
burg, ib.— of Konlgsberg, ib.— of Jena, 
ib. — of Seville, 1. 116 — of Salamanca, ib. 
— of Alcald, tb.— state of. In the seven- 
teenth century. 111. 453. 

Urban V11L, Matthel tiarberinl, 11. 401 ; 
111. 274, 275, 363. 

Urblno, Francis, duke of, 1L 51. 

C rhino, house of, patrons of learning, 1 
229. 

Ursatuson Antiquities, lv 13. 

Drstnus, T Jlvlus, antiquary, 11. 62 

UBher, Archbishop, 11. 463, 465 — forms 
the library of Trinity College, Dnblht, 
111. 456— his ‘ Annals of the Old Testae 
ment,’ lv. 14— bis Chronology, 15. 

Usury, Gerard Noodt on, lv. 219. 

‘ Utopia' of More, 1. 281, 282 — origin of 
the word, 281 , note m . 

Vacarius, teacher at Oxford In 1149, U 16, 
note “. 

Volllant, work on medals by,lv. 14. 

Voir, Du, criticisms on the style of, 11. 
292; llL 367. 

Valdes, a Spanish teacher of the Refor- 
mation, 1. 373. 

' Valentinlan,’ by Fletcher, HI. 330. 

Valerianus, • De lnfelidtat* Llttera- 
torum,’ 1. 326, note. 

Valla, Laurentlus, works and crltidsms 
of, L 150, 182, 196— alienee of, as to the 
three heaven tywl tru n nu , fit 38, note f, 

Valle, Pietro della, UvTravele, 111, 460. 

Vallee, pamphlet of, agtfhst Christianity 
U. 96. 

Valois, Hanly, philological works of, lv. 6. 

Van Dale angnetent oracles, lv. 296. 
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VANBRUGH. 

Vanbrugh, Sir J„ dramas of, It. 276, 290. 

Van Helmont, ohemlst, 111. 413 ; lv. 340. 

Vanlnl, LaclUo, burnt at Paris, 11. 400 — 
character of Ms writings, ib. 401. 

Varchl, history by, i. 476 — his dialogues, 
or ‘ Ercolano,’ 11. 305— his praise of 
Dante above Homer, 306. 

Varenlns, 1 Syn tails Greece lingua ' of, 
L 337. 

Varllas, historian, lv. 367. 

■ Varle Lectlunes ’ of Victorius, 11. 7— 
Muretns, 7 , 376— Hutgerslus, 378 — 
Belnesius, ib. 

Variorum editions of the classics, lv, 4. 

Varoll, the Thnatomla’ of, 11. 345. 

Vasa, Gustavos, confiscates ecclesiastical 
property, 1. 355. 

Vasari, his paintings In the Slstlne chapel , 
1.66. 

Vasquez, law-writer, 11. 176 ; 111. 5. 

Vagqulus, 111. 141. 

Vassan, de, M., the • Bcallgerana secunda ’ 
of, 11. 27. 

Vatable, professor of Hebrew, 1. 339. 

Vatican, library of, 1. 145, 460 ; 11. 358. 

Vaugelas, M. de, Remarks on the French 
language by, 111. 366 ; lv. 300— diction- 
ary edited by. 111. 366. 

Vaumoridre, lie, 11L 386. 

Vaux, Nicholas, Lord, poet, 1. 430, 436 ; 
11. 218. 

Vega, Gardlasso de la, 1. 421 ; It. 200. 

Vega, Lope de, Spanish plays of, II. 204, 
note i, 255 j 111. 283, 284— his fertility 
and rapidity of composition, 11. 255— 
versification, 256 — popularity, ib. — 
comedies, 257 — tragedies, 258— spiritual 
plays of, 260. 

Vegetable physiology, lv. 363. 

Vegetable productions, on, 11. 340. 

Vegiua, Maphteus, jEneld continued by, 

I. 167 ; 11. 302. 

Velasquez, history of Spanish poetry by, 

II. 202, 205. 

Veldek. Henry of, 1. 38. 

Velthuysen, ‘ De Just! et Decori,’ &C., Iv. 
166. 

Venesection Introduced, 111. 436. 

Venice, contest of Pope Paul V. with, 11. 
396— repubfio of, L 414; lv. 198, 200, 
note 6 — ita commerce and government, 
ill. 165 — academy of, 11, 361— libraries 
Of, 1. 480. 

Venus, transit of, over the sun, 111. 418. 

Veracity, Puffendorf on, Iv. 175, 176. 

Verdler, ‘ BlbllothOque Fran false ’ by, 11. 
309, 364. 

Vergara, Greek Grammar of, 1. 337 ; 11. 
17. 

Vergerlo, Peter Paul, an early Greek 
translator,!. 103— his pamphlet on the 
< Orlando Innamorato, 370, note. 

’ Verona, Two Gentlemen of,' 11. 278. 

Vertunlen, Frauds, collections of, 11. 34, 
note a . 

Veaollus, 1 De Corporis human! Fahrlcd,’ 
1. 467— his anatomical discoveries, 468 ; 


VITEN818. 

11. 344, 345— his disgrace and death, L 
469. [ See also 111. 436.] 

Vesting, anatomist, writings of, 111. 443. 

Vespucci, America, discoveries of, I. 266. 

Vettori, Peter, edition of Cicero by, i. 331 
—his Greek erudition, 334—* Varlre 
lectiones 1 of, 11. 7— Huet’s opinion of, ib. 

Vicente, Gil, dramas of, 1. 263, 442. 

Vico, Eneas, on Numismatics, 11. 63, 369. 

Victor Vltenals, edition by Chlfiet, lv. 309. 

Victoria, Frauds 4, ‘Relectiones Theo- 
logies ’ of, tt. 174, 180— opinions of, on 
public law, 175. 

Vlctorin of Feltre, 1. 90, 106. 

Victorius, Petrus, l. 331 ; 11. 7, B, 11. 

Vida, of Cremona, I -a tin poet, 1. 437, 477 ; 
Iv. 254 — * Ars Poetlca’ of, 11. 302. 

Vidal, Raymond, his Provenp al Grammar, 
1. 26, note ID . 

Vidus Vidius, anatomist, 1. 469 ; II. 346. 

Vienna, public library at, 1. 480; 11. 358. 

Vieta [Francis Vletoj, his reputation as 
ail algebraist, L 460, 461, 462 ; 1L 321 — 
mathematical works of, tit. 403 ; algebra 
Of, 404. 

Vleussens, discoveries by. In the anatomy 
of the nerves, lv. 360. 

Vlger, or Vlgerius, * de Idtotlsmls,’ 11.372. 

Vlglllus Tapsensls, lv. 309. 

Vignoul Marvllle, or M. D’Argonne, 111. 
360; iv. 300, 302, note *— his Mdlanges 
de Uttcrature, 314, 315. 

Vignola, on Perspective by, 11. 330. 

Vllledieu (or Des Jaidlns), Madame, no- 
vels of, lv. 327. 

Villegas, Manuel Esievan de, poems ol, 
ill. 237. 

Vllllers, Essay on the Influence of the 
Reformation, 1. 309, note. 

Villon, French poeroB of, 1. 212. t 

Vincent dc Beauvais, i. 120, 121. 

Vincent, .St. Gregory, treatise on geo- 
metry of, 111. 402, 403. 

Vincente Introduces regular drama In 
Europe, 1. 263. 

VlucenUua Lirluensls, II. 422. 430. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, 1. 222, 223. 

Vlaer, abridgment of law by, iv. 219. 

Vtnnius, Commentaries of, It. 167 ; ill. 
180. 

Virgil, Bucolics of. 1. 279, 345 ; lv. 232— 
iEneid of, 11, 205; iv. 235 — continua- 
tion by Maphteus, 1. 197 ; II. 302— Caro’s 
Italian translation, 193— imitation of 
the Georgies of, iv. 256— Tat*o com- 
pared with, 11. 193, 196, 261— CamoBns 
compared with, 205— Homer compared 
with, 300. 

Virgil, PolydOTB, 1. 235. 

Visconti, contributor to the 1 Biographic 
Unlverselle,’ lv. 13, note '. 

Vlsd, the * Mercuro Galant’of, tv. 309. 

Vitelll, Comello, 1. 235, 236. 

Vltello, treatise on optica of, 1. 116, 468 ; 
U. 330. 

Vltenals, Victor, the African bishop, 
works of, lv. 309. 
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VITUS. 


WILLIS. 


• Vitlla Sermonls de,’ treatise hy G.V ossius, 
11. 384. 

Vitruvius on Architecture, 1. 321. 

Vires, writings of, L 339, 379, 391, note c — 
attack on the eobolastlcs by, 391— pre- 
ceptor to the Princess Mary, ib. 

Vtvlani, solution of the area of the cycloid 
by, 111. 402; It. 338. 

Vtacq, the Dutch bookseller, HI. 398. 

Voet,Glsbert, * Dlawrtatlonea theologies ’ 
of, 1L 454, 465— controversy ot with 
Descartes, 111. 93. 1 

Volturc, letters of, 111. 66, 361, 363- 
poetry of, 346 ; It. 297, 303, note. 

Volkellus,’ De Verft Rellglone,’ 11. 433 and 
nates “ *. 

■ Volpone ' of Ben Jonson, 111. 319. 

Voltaire, sarcasms of. 111. 298; lv. 41 — 
remarks of, 1L 194, 204; lv. 116, 125, 
368 — poetry of, L 200 ; lv. 231 — Ills dru- 
matlc works. 262, 293— his style, 297. 

Vondel, Dutch poet. 111. 250. 

Voraglnc, James of, 'Golden Legend ’ of, 

I. 136. 

Vosslua, Gerard, philological works of, 11. 
19, note ", 384-386; It. 2 — 'Historic 
Pelagians,’ by, 11. 431, note r . 

Vosslua, Isaac, ‘ Catullus ' and 'Pompo- 
nlns Mela ' of, It. 2—' Aristarchus ’ of, 4 . 

Voyages, early writers of, 1. 267, 476; 
fl. 350, 351; Hi- 450— English voyages 
of discovery, 11. 352 ; lv. 367. 

Vulgate, translations of, printed at Delft 
to 1497, i. 387. 

Wafer, consecrated, discussion on, by 
Descartes and Arnauld, liL 90. 

Ware,’ poems of, 1. 37. 

Wakefield, Robert, lectures at Cambridge 
by, 1. 346; 11. 349. 

iraidenses, poems attributed to the, 1. 
29, n ole. 

Waldls, Hurcard, German fabulist, 11. 217. 

Waller, poetry of, 111. 266 ; lv. 233, 246 — 
panegyric on Cromwell by, 234. 

Wallis, ' History of Algebra' by, L 462; 

II. 321 ; 111. 404— his • lustltutlo Logics', 
iv. 62. [.fee also lv. 338.] 

Walpole, Horace, criticisms on the 
‘Arcadia’ by, 11. 316— correspondence 
of. 111. 361 ; lv. 298. 

Walther, Bernard, mathematician, 1. 190. 

Walton, Isaac, his ‘Complete Angler,' 
lv. 323— Llfeof Hooker by.ll. 122, note. 

Walton, Brian, Polyglott of, lv. 363. 

iV.tr, the rights of, treatises on,by Ayala, 

II. 176— by Grotlus, 111. 182, 185, 205- 
217— by Gen tills, 11. 178 ; 111. 182. 

Wafburton, Bishop of Gloucester, 11. 424 ; 

III, 147 — comments on Shakspeare by, 
317— remarks of, lv, 7, 11, note, 60, 
note ‘i, 67, note— bis ' Divine Legation,’ 
07, note. 

Warner, his ‘Albion’s England,’ 1. 37, 
note!; 1L 226, 

Warton, I)r., on the French versions of 
Latin authors, I. 81, note 6 — criticisms 


of, 214, 287,316; 1L 309— on the Latin 
poetry of Milton, 111. 279— on the ef- 
fects of the Reformation, L 361. 

Watson, poems by, U. 223. 

' Way of the World,’ play of, lv. 289. 

Wealth, Serra on the canseB of, 111. to4 ; 
lv. 212. 

Webbe, his Discourse of English poetry, 
II. 222, 230, 310, 311— his travcstle of 
the ’ Shepherd’B Kalendar,' It. 230. 

Webster, dramas of, UL 346, 347. 

Weimar, literary academy established at. 
In 1617, L 480, noted; ill. 346. 

Weller's Greek grammar, 11. 372. 

‘ WenceslaB,' critique on Romm's, ill. 300. 

W erder, German translator of Ariosto and 
Tasso, 111. 246. 

Werner of Nuremburg, geometrical ana- 
lysis of the ancients restored by, i. 
468. 

Westley, remark by, on the instinct of 
animals, 19. 

Wessel of Groningen, i. 183. 

West, Dr. W., of Dublin, remarks by, 
i. 184, note, 214, note t. 

Westminster school, Greek taught in, L 
346, note”; il. 40. 

Whately, Archbishop, • Elements of 
Logic ' of, 111. 32, note, 63, note, 113, 
note, 127, note. 

• Whetstone of Wit ’ by Record, II. 320. 

Whe»«t»ne,plays by, 11.269; ill. 301,307. 

Whewell, Mr., remarkB of, 11. Ill, note * 
— on the Inductive Sciences, 111. 32, 
note — on Gilbert, the mathematician, 11. 
333, note f. 

Wblcbeot, tenets of, Iv. 36, 36. 

Wlilston, geological opinions of, Iv. 367. 

Whitaker, II. 85 — his Greek and Latin 
Liturgy, 40— translation of Nowell’s 
Catechism, ib. 

White, Thomas, or Albius, metaphy- 
sician, lv. 61. 

■ White Devil,’ play of, ili. 347. 

Wkl!glft,reply of, to Cartwright, 11. 47 — 
the ‘Lambeth Articles’ by, 428. 

Whtttlngham, Bible of, 11. 99. 

Wlcllffe, John, 1. 179. 

Wlcquefort’s ‘ Ambassador,' iv. 220. 

Wldmanatadt’a New Testament in Syriac. 
11. 347. 

Wlerus, ' De PrastlgHs,’ 11. 96, 97. 

Wilkins, on the ‘Principles of Nature! 
Religion,’ lv. 36— on a ’Philosophical 
Language,’ 124 — on a ‘ Plurality of 
Worlds.* 296— his 'Discovery of a New 
World 111 the Moon,’ 323. [See lv. 338.] 

Wilier of Augsburg, the first publisher of 
catalogues of new books, 11, 363, note. 

William of Champeaux, his school of 
logic at Paris, i. 14. 

William, Duke of Guienne, troubadour, L 
32. 

William HI., reign ot Iv. 210, 214, 250. 

Williams, Dr, library ot 11. 174. 

Willis, Dr, his ‘ Anatomy of the Brain, 
lv. 360— theory ot 362. 
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WILLOUGHBY • 

Willoughby's Natural History, 1L 338 ; 

iT.au. 

WUta, aHanatton of property by, 111. 1*3. 
WlUou’a ‘Art of Logic,’ 1. 447; U. SO* ; 

— btt^ Art of Rhetoric,' U. 2*3, 30*. 
Wbnpfellng, reputation o( L 186, 360, 
480. 

Winchester school, U. 41 and note *, 
Winterton, • Poet® Minora ’ of, U. 375. 
Wit and Fancy, Hobbea on, 1U. 121. 
Wltuhoaft, boohs on.U.42, 46, *7 ; It. 68. 
WHher, George, poems of, 1U. 287. 
Wttjsnberg, university, L 291, 29* ; B. 7 4. 

works of, It, 78. 

Mhpnlgchool, statutes of, U. 41. 
j^s ‘Demosthenes,’ 11. 10, 24, note*. 
Wulfc, Reginald, printer, 1. 360. 

Wolfram von Eecheubach, 1. 38. 

Wolsey, Cardinal, 1. 346. 

■ Woman Hater,’ play of, 111. 322 and note. 

• Woman killed with Kindness,’ play of, 

1L 276 i ill. 345. 

• Woman, The Silent,’ play of, 111. 320. 

• Women beware Women,' play of, 111. 348. 
Women, Fdnelun on the education of. It. 

189— gallantry towards, Its effects, 1. 
131, M3. 

Wood, AnVOUy, his enumeration of 
great Scholar* whose names render Ox- 
ford mufttttons, L 16, note 0 , 346— his 
account of Unfold, 349, 360, notch ; It 
37, note. 

Woodward on the nutrition of plants, It. 

355— on geology, 358. 

Worde, Wynkyn de, books printed by, L 
274, note *, 315. 

Wordsworth, sonnets of, 111. 265, note °. 
World, physical theory of the, 1L 104, 106. 
World, Raleigh's History of the, 1IL 373. 
Wotton on ‘ Ancient and Modem Learn- 
ing,’ lv. 10, 326. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, lv. 339, 360. 
Wright, Kdward, mathematician, 11. 327, 
333— on Navigation, 354. 

Wright, Mr., on the writings of Alenin, 

I. 6, note— the authenticity of the His- 
tory of Croy land by Ingulfus questioned 
by, 17, note"— on the story of Arthur, 
36, note — the Blographla Britannlcs 
Lltdrarlo, 72, note *. 

Wurstidns, or Drsllchlus, 1L 327. 
Wurtiburg. converts In, 11. 06 . 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, poems of, 1. 430-436 ; 

II. 217— his epistle to John Polns, L431, 
note . 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, works of, 1. 430. 
Wycherley, plays of, lv. Kf. 


Wykeham. WtlltaA at, founds a college 
and school, 1. 167., 

Wytenbogsrt, oorHsaiTaqff of, with Gro- 
tdr» fl. 412, n ijBttphabla letter to, 
mi u Erasmus, dlfojjre 

Xavier, the Jesuit nds6ffiaatyJLM|& 

Xenophon, editions and versions u*[B, id. 

Almenes, Cardinal, 1. 276, 480 ; B. 888— 
prints the Greek Testament, 1. 211 . 

Xylander, version of Plutarch by, B. Ilk 
131. 

York, school of, 1. 6. 

‘ Yorkshire Tragedy,’ play o£ 11. 276. 

Young, Dr, the ‘Zsnra* of, lv. 283. 

Ypres, Jansenius, Bishop of; lv. 2B. 

Zaccarlas, a Florentine monk, translation 
of the Scriptures by, 1 . 386. 

Zachary (Pope), releases the Franks from 
allegiance to Chtlderic, 11. 90. 

Zalner, a printer at Cracow, 1. 169. 

Zambertl, translator ot Euclid, 1. 458. 

Zamosdus, * de Senatu Romano,’ 1L 51. 

Zanchlns, theologian, II. 93. 

Zappl, one of the founders of the Society 
of Arcadians, lv. 226. 

Zarot, printer at Milan, 1. 171, 225. 

Zsslus, Ulric, 1’rofessor at Krlburg, 1. 290, 
note, 417. 

Zell, Ulric, printer at Cologne, 1. 161. 

Zenl, the brothers, voyage of. In 1400, 

II. 351. 

Zeno, Apostolo, 1.186, 231, 245,note; 111. 34. 

Zerb), work on Anatomy by, 1. 267. 

■ Zerhlno ’ of Ariosto, 11. 305. 

‘Zodlacus Vltre,’ moral poem by Man- 
zolll, 1. 371 ; 11. 247. 

Zoology, writers on, 1. 472; 11. 334-339; 

III. 430 ; lv. 345, at icq. , 

Zoroaster, 1. 206— religion of, lv. 364- 

Zoucb’s • Elements Juris Clvllis,’ 111. 180. 

Zurich, the reformed religion tanglit by 

Z» Ingle at, i. 300, 301— Anabaptist* 
condemned at, and drowned In the 
lake of, 11. 80— Gesner’o botanical gar- 
den at, 341— dispute between the Re- 
formers of, and the Lutherans, i. 367. 

Zwtngle, or Zulngllus, the Swiss Re- 
former, 1. 300 — compared with Luther, 
ft. note r , 357— bis variance with Eras- 
mus 368, note 8 — character of his writ- 
ings, 379— published In a fictitious name, 

• 369— bis death, 367— foretold by Lu- 
ther, it. 24 — charge of religious into- 
lerance against, 80. 

Zwoll, college of, 1. 183. 


THE END. 
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